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THERE is a large literature of the sect known as the Wal- 
denses, much of it in English, still more in French and German, 
but it has one defect that is at once curious and inexplicable. 
Few of those who have written on the subject show any 
acquaintance with our earliest sources of knowledge regarding 
the origin and primitive teachings of this interesting people. 
And even from books that contain some reference to these 
sources little is to be learned of their actual content. Cer- 
tainly, in no work accessible to English readers is there an 
adequate account of the early Waldensians, based upon this 
material. It will not be a work of supererogation, therefore, to 
set forth somewhat in detail the considerable body of testimony 
regarding the beginnings of this sect— material which, though 
long known to a few scholars, has been so generally disregarded 
by those who have produced the bulk of the literature of the 
subject. 

Properly to estimate the value of testimony, we must know 
something regarding the intelligence, industry, and honesty of 
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the witnesses. None of our testimony comes directly from the 
Waldenses. Our witnesses are all Roman Catholics, men of 
learning and ability, but as deeply prejudiced against a heretic 
as men could possibly be. This establishes at the outset a pre- 
sumption against the trustworthiness of their testimony, and is 
a warning to us that we must weigh it most carefully, and scruti- 
nize every detail before receiving it. But, on the other hand, 
our witnesses were men who had extraordinary opportunities for 
discovering the facts; some were inquisitors for years, and give 
us the results of interrogating a large number of persons. One 
at least was in his early life a member of the Waldensian sect, 
and obtained his knowledge from within. And it should also 
seem that our witnesses had no motive to misstate facts, but 
rather the contrary. Our documents, with a single exception, 
are not polemic, not intended for the general public, but com- 
posed for the information and direction of fellow-inquisitors and 
administrators. Evidently, the writers did not knowingly set 
down that which would mislead those whom they were trying 
to assist. They may have misunderstood, they did not deliber- 
ately lie—such is the inevitable conclusion from a careful study 
of the writings. And when we come to combine and compare 
the statements, the agreement is so remarkable on all matters 
of importance as to compel the conviction that the testimony is 
substantially correct. Where there is error in the accounts it is 
comparatively easy to detect and correct it. And of one thing 
we may be certain: any evidence that is to the credit of the sect 
may be accepted as worthy of implicit faith. 

The documents from which quotations will be made, with few 
exceptions, are believed by the most competent scholars to have 
been composed by the year 1250 A. D., several of them before 
the year 1225. As the beginning of the events related by them 
cannot be placed earlier than the year 1170, it is evident that we 
have in this case as nearly contemporary accounts as could well 
be expected. 

Probably the earliest mention of the Waldenses is that which 
occurs in a decree of Pope Lucius III., issued in 1181, in which 
he says: 
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We decree to put under a perpetual anathema the Cathari and Patarini 

and those who falsely call themselves Humiliati or Poor of Lyons, the Pas- 
sagini, Josephini, Arnaldistae.* 
There seems to be no room for doubt that the name “ Poor 
of Lyons” (pauperes de Lugduno) is intended in this decree 
to describe those heretics known to us as Waldenses, since 
this was one of the earliest and most common names of the 
sect. This decree is chiefly valuable as affording us a date 
(approximate) for the origin of the sect; it cannot, of course, 
be placed later than this; apparently it need not be placed many 
years earlier. From this time onward mention of these heretics, 
under a great variety of names, becomes more and more frequent 
in the official documents of the church,? but from these sources 
we obtain few facts regarding their origin and teachings. We 
must go to private writings for fuller information. 

The first witness to be called is a writer named Alanus. The 
name was not an uncommon one, and the treatise Contra Haereti- 
cos has been assigned by scholars to different men bearing that 
name. The general opinion is, however, that its author was a 
highly esteemed monk of the Cistercian order, a voluminous 
writer, whose learning and abilities gained for him the surname 
of Universalis. He died in 1202.3 His treatise is supposed to 


™MANSI, Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, Vol. XXII, p. 476. This decree 
was confirmed by the council of Verona; zéid., p. 488. 


?For example, the synodal statutes of Odo, bishop of Toul, 1192: “Concerning 
heretics who are called Wadoys, we order all the faithful, both clerics and laymen, 
for the remission of their sins, that whosoever shall find them shall keep them bound 
with chains and bring them to the see of Toul to be punished.” Alphonso, king of 
Aragon, in 1194 issued this perpetual decree: “ We command that the Waldenses or 
Insabati, who call themselves by another name, Poor of Lyons, and all other heretics, 
of whom there is no number, anathematized by the holy church, to depart and flee 
from our entire kingdom and domain, as enemies of the cross of Christ, violators of 
the Christian religion, public enemies of ourselves and of the kingdom. If anyone 
therefore, from this day forth, shall presume to receive into his house the aforesaid 
Waldenses and other heretics, of whatever profession they may be, or to listen to their 
deadly preaching in any place, or to give them food, or any other aid, let him know 
that he will incur the wrath of Almighty God and ours; and his goods shall be confis- 
cated without remedy of appeal, and he shall be punished just as for the crime of 
treason.” Forthese and other like documents see D’ARGENTRE, Collectio Judiciarum 
de novis erroribus, Paris, 1728, Vol. I, pp. 83 f. 

3 This we know from the “Chronica Albrici Monachi Trium Fontium,” in PErtz, 
Monumenta Germ. Hist., Vol. XXIII, p. 881: “Anno 1202. Apud Cistertium mortuus 
est hoc anno magister Alanus de Insulis, doctor ille famosus,” etc. It is explained by 
some that he received his surname, de /msu/is, because of his birth at Lille, Flanders. 
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have been written not long before his death, and thus belongs to 
the opening of the thirteenth century. In the second book of 
this writing, devoted especially to the Waldenses, he says: 


There are certain heretics who feign themselves righteous when they are 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, concerning whom the Lord speaks in the gospel, 
“ Beware of false prophets,” etc., Matt. 7:15. These are called Waldenses, 
from their heresiarch, who was called Waldus; who, led by his own spirit, 
not sent by God, invented a new sect, that is, without the authority of a 
prelate, without divine inspiration, without knowledge, without learning, he 
presumed to preach. Without reason a philosopher, without vision a prophet, 
without being sent an apostle, without instructor a teacher; whose disciples, 
rather mousetraps,‘ in various parts of the world, seduce the simple, turn 
them away from the truth, do not turn them to the truth; who to satisfy the 
belly rather than the mind presume to preach.5 


Our next witness is Bernard, in his treatise Adversus Walden- 
sium Sectam, written about 1209, it is supposed. This is neither 
the famous Bernard of Clairvaux nor the less famous Bernard 
of Clugny, but a comparatively unknown man, chiefly dis- 
tinguished as the abbot of a monastery of the Premonstrants or 
White Canons, known as Fons Callidus or Hot Spring, in the 
diocese of Narbonne. He says: 

Under Lucius [III.], of renowned memory, the presiding lord of the Holy 
Roman church, suddenly new heretics raised their heads, who, by a certain 
presage of things to be, received a name and were called Waldenses, that is, 
from a dark valley (a valle densa),® because they are involved in the profound 
and dense darkness of errors. These, though condemned by the aforesaid 
pope, by bold daring spewed out far and wide over the world the poison of 
their falsehood.’ 

Our next witness is one Peter, described as Monachus vallium 
Carnait, or Vaux Sernai, in the diocese of Paris, who wrote a 

4The pun in Latin, discipuli — muscipuli, is feeble, even for a medieval monk, 
and fortunately cannot be imitated in English. 

5 MIGNE, Patrol. Lat., Vol. CCX, pp. 306 f. 


6The names and doctrines of the heretical sects afforded Roman writers endless 
opportunities for the making of vile puns. I have met with one even worse than the 
above: “ But certain ones are called Waldenses, because they remain in the valley of 
tears.” This is the handiwork of Ebrard Bethunensis, of Flanders, in his Lider antt- 
haeresis, cap. 25; Bib. Max., PP. Vol. XXIV, pp. 1525 f. 


™MiGNk, Patrol. Lat., Vol. CCIV, p. 793; also GALLANDI, Vet. Pat. Bid., Vol. 
XIV, pp. 520 f. 
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Historia Albigensium covering the years 1206-17, supposed to 
have been completed not later than 1218. He refers briefly, but 
quite significantly, to this sect: 

There were besides other heretics who were called Waldenses, from a 
certain Lyonese, Waldius by name. These indeed were wicked, but in com- 
parison with other heretics were far less perverse. For in many things they 
agreed with us, but in many things they differed.® 

One of the most valuable accounts among all those available 
is that of Stephen de Bourbon, also known as Stephen de bella 
villa. He was a member of the Dominican order, spent much 
of his life in the very region where the Waldenses had their 
origin, personally knew many of the chief actors, and died at 
Lyons in 1261. Part of his materials were thus gathered at first 
hand; the rest he obtained as an inquisitor—‘‘as I know and 
have found out by many inquisitions and confessions of theirs 
under trial,” he tells us, ‘as well of the perfect as of the believ- 
ers, written down from their mouths and received from many 
witnesses against them.” This use by Stephen of the terms 
perfecti and credentes, as applied to Waldenses, affords ground 
for suspicion that he, as well as other writers of the period, 
did not clearly discriminate between Waldenses and Albigenses. 
Stephen’s chief work, De Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti, composed 
about 1225, has never been published in full, and still exists only 
in a MS. in the library of the Sorbonne; but the part relating to 
the Waldenses has been printed. The author says: 

Fourthly, we must speak of the heretics of our time, namely, the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses . . . . The Waldenses are named from the first author 
of that heresy, who was named Waldensis. They are also called the Poor of 
Lyons, because there they began with the profession of poverty. But they 
call themselves the poor in spirit, because the Lord says, Matt. 5 : 3, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” And truly they are poor in spirit, in spiritual goods 
and in the Holy Spirit. However, this sect began after this manner, as I 
have heard from many who seemed to be chief among them, and from that 
priest who was greatly honored and rich in the city of Lyons (and a friend of 
our Brothers) who was called Bernard Ydros. Who, when he was a youth 
and a scribe, wrote for the aforesaid Waldensis for money the first books that 
they had in Romance (a certain Stephen de Ansa translating and dictating to 
him) ; who, after he had received a benefice in the greater church at Lyons, 


® D’ARGENTRE, Vol. I, p. 92; MIGNE, Vol. CCXIII, p. 548. 
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was promoted to the priesthood, and, falling from the balcony of a house he 
built, ended his life by a sudden death — whom I have often seen. 

A certain rich man in the aforesaid city, called Waldensis, hearing the 
gospels, as he was not very literate, and being curious to understand what 
they said, made a bargain with the aforesaid priests — with one that he would 
translate them for him into the vernacular (¢# vudgari), with the other that 
he should write what the former would dictate, which they did. They also 
wrote many books of the Bible, and many extracts (auctoritates) from the 
saints, arranged by title, which they called sentences. When the aforesaid 
citizen had often read these and learned them by heart, he purposed to keep 
evangelical perfection as the apostles kept it. Having sold all his goods, and 
in contempt of the world cast his money in the mire to the poor, he usurped 
the office of the apostles, and presumed by preaching through the streets and 
squares the gospels and those things that he retained in his heart. And call- 
ing many men and women to him to do the same, confirming the gospels in 
them, he also sent them through the surrounding towns to preach in the 
meanest possible manner. These, men and women equally, entering houses 
and preaching in the streets and even in the churches, incited others to do 
the same. 

But, since they through boldness and ignorance spread abroad many 
errors and scandals, they were cited by the archbishop of Lyons, whose name 
was John, who prohibited them from expounding the Scriptures or preaching. 
But they took refuge in the response of the apostles, Acts 5:29. Their 
leader usurping the office of Peter, as he replied to the chief priest, said, 
“«QOne must obey God rather than man;’ God commanded the apostles in 
the last of Mark, ‘Preach the gospel to every creature.’”” As if God said 
this to them that he said to the apostles; who nevertheless would not have 
presumed to preach, had they not been endued with power from on high, 
had they not been most perfectly and fully illumined with knowledge and 
received the gift of all tongues. 

They therefore, that is, Waldensis and his people, in consequence of pre- 
sumption and usurpation of the apostolic office, at first fell into disobedience, 
then into contumacy, but last under sentence of excommunication. After- 
ward, driven from that land, being cited to the council held at Rome before 
the Lateran,? and proving persistent, they were afterward adjudged schis- 
matics. Later, in the land of Provence and Lombardy, mingling with other 
heretics and imbibing their errors, and sowing them, they were adjudged 
the most pestilent heretics, the most corrupt (é#fectissimi, most deeply dyed) 
and dangerous, running everywhere and feigning a likeness of holiness and 


9“The Lateran council,” without further qualification, would mean to every 
reader at the time these words were written the great council of 1215, under Innocent 
III. The one before that would, of course, be the third Lateran, of 1179. This agrees 
perfectly with the statements of other authorities quoted or to be quoted. 
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faith, but not having the reality —the most dangerous because hidden, chang- 
ing their appearance by various dresses and trades. 

Sometimes a great one among them was taken who bore about with him 
the tokens (¢”dicia) of many trades, by which like Proteus he was accustomed 
to change his appearance (se ¢ransfigurabat). If he was sought for under 
one disguise, and he became aware of it, he chose another. Sometimes he 
bore the dress and signs of a pilgrim ; sometimes the staff and iron imple- 
ments (ferramenta) of a penitent. Sometimes he pretended to be a shoe- 
maker, a barber, a reaper, etc. Others do the like. 

This sect began about the year 1170 from the incarnation of the Lord, 
under John, called Bolesmanis, archbishop of Lyons.” 


Another witness of almost equal value has until recently been 
identified with Reinerus Sachonus Placentius, a learned writer 
who was in youth a member of the Cathari or Waldenses,™ but 
afterward became a Catholic. He entered the Dominican order 
and became one of the most zealous persecutors of his former 
associates, being for some years an inquisitor in Lombardy. 
His Summa de Catharis et Leonistis is not a polemic, but a treatise 
for the information of other inquisitors. What he writes is 
therefore not only founded on knowledge of the most accurate 
kind, but is evidently honest in intent, and from it we gain valu- 
able information regarding the Waldensian teachings. It was 
until lately supposed that, having written this treatise in the 
year 1230, Reinerus added to it certain other things about the 
Waldenses about 1250. Gieseler was the first to point out™ 
that this second part was by another writer altogether, whom he 
called pseudo-Reinerus. Dr. Preger™? has since made it clear 

10D’ ARGENTRE, Vol. I, pp. 87-9. The surname Bolesmanis, given by Stephen to 
Archbishop John of Lyons, is a corruption of his true title, de de//is manibus. 


™ Our only information is a sentence in the Summa: “ Ego autem frater Ranerius 
olim haeresirarcha.” He is speaking at the time of the Cathari, but it is by no means 
plain to me that he intended to distinguish clearly between them and the Poor of 
Lyons. 


12 De Rainerit Summa Commentatio critica, Gottingen, 1834. 


13 Beitrage zur Geschichte der Waldesier im Mittelalter, Abhandlungen der 
kinigl. bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, III. Classe, XIII. Bd., 1. Abth.; also 
separately, Miinchen, 1875. The pseudo-Reinerus or Passau anonymous document in 
its original form is the third in his collection. But I have called by the same name, in 
default of a better, the extracts made by Gretser and copied by D’Argentré, though 
some are from other sources. 
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that the original document was compiled by an ecclesiastic, evi- 
dently an inquisitor, in the diocese of Passau, whom he named 
the Passau anonymous; and by that title the author is likely 
henceforth to be known, unless his true name transpires. On 
the origin of the sect he writes as follows: 


Observe that the sect of the Poor of Lyons, who are also called Leonistae, 
arose after this manner. When some of the chief citizens were together in 
Lyons, it happened that one of them died suddenly before them. On which 
account one of them was so greatly terrified that he immediately spent a 
great treasure on the poor, and on account of this a very great multitude of 
the poor flocked to him. These he taught to maintain voluntary poverty, 
and to be imitators of Christ and the apostles. But since he had little knowl- 
edge of letters, he taught them the text of the New Testament in the ver- 
nacular (vu/gariter). When he was reproved for this temerity, he despised 
[reproof] and began to insist upon his doctrine, saying to his disciples that 
the clergy, since they were of evil life, hated their holy life and doctrine. But 
when the pope pronounced sentence of excommunication upon them, he per- 
sistently despised it. And so to this day in all those lands their doctrine and 
rancor increases. 


Our next witness is a chronicle of the period that ends 


abruptly with the year 1219, and gives every indication in its 
contents that its compilation was finished at about that time. 


Nothing is known of its author, except that he was a citizen of 
Lodi, but the chronicle gives internal evidence of his diligence 
and usual accuracy. What he says about the Waldenses has at 
least this significance: it gives the account that was current in 
his day of the origin of the sect; beyond this he may or may 
not have had access to first-hand sources of information: 


In the same year (1173) of our Lord’s incarnation there was at Lyons, 
in Gaul, a certain citizen, Valdesius by name, who through the wickedness 
of usury had accumulated great wealth. He on a certain Sunday, when 
he was turning away from a crowd that he saw gathered about a jester 
(joculatorem), was pricked by his words, and, bringing him to his house, was 
solicitous to hear him carefully. For there was a passage in his story in 
which the blessed Alexis rested at his happy end in the house of his father. 
When it was morning, the citizen hastened to the celebrated schools of 
theology, to seek counsel for his soul; and, being taught about many ways of 
going to God, inquired of the master which of all the ways is surer and more 
perfect. To whom the master returned our Lord’s saying: “If thou wouldst 
be perfect, go and sell all thou hast,” etc. And coming to his wife, he gave 
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her the option whether from all his property—on land and sea, groves, 
meadows, houses, revenues, vineyards, as well as millhouses, and bakeries — 
she would choose to keep the real or personal estate. She, although very sad 
that it was needful to do this, kept the real estate. He indeed from the per- 
sonal property made restitution to those he had wronged, but a great part of 
his money he gave to his two little girls, whom he transferred without their 
mother’s knowledge to the Abbey of Fontevrault (Fons-Evrardus); but a 
great part he expended for the use of the poor. For a mighty famine was 
then moving through all Gaul and Germany. But the celebrated citizen 
Valdesius gave bountifully, from Pentecost to the [feast of the] chains of St. 
Peter,“ to all who came to him, bread and a portion of flesh. On the 
Assumption of the blessed Virgin he distributed a certain sum of money 
through the streets among the poor, and called aloud, saying: ‘‘ No one can 
serve two masters, God and mammon.” Then the citizens, running together, 
thought he had lost his reason. And ascending into a higher place, he says: 
“O citizens and friends of mine! I am not insane, as you think, but I am 
avenged upon these my enemies, who have made me their slave, since always 
I have been more anxious about money than about God, and have served the 
creature rather than the creator. I know that most blame me because I have 
done this openly. But I have done it for my own sake and for you: for 
myself, in order that they who may see me hereafter possess money may say 
that I am mad; but also for your sake in part have I done this, that you may 
learn to put your trust in God and not trust in riches.” 

But on the following day, returning from church, he begged a certain 
citizen, a former associate of his, for the sake of God to give him something 
to eat. The latter brought him to his guest-chamber, and said: “As long 
as I live, I grant you the necessaries” [of life]. When this affair came to 
the notice of his wife, she was not a little grieved, but as one distracted she 
ran to the archbishop of the city and lamented that her husband should beg 
bread from another than her. Which thing moved to tears all who were 
present, with the prelate himself. Then, in accordance with the command of 
the prelate, the burgher brought his guest with him to the presence of the 
prelate. But the woman, seizing her husband by the coat, says: ‘ Man, is 
it not better that I should atone for my sins by charity to thee, than a 
stranger?” And from then it was not permitted him, by command of the 
archbishop in that city, to take food with others than his wife."s 


%4 A feast celebrated at Rome August I, and in the West generally. The eastern 
church has a different date, owing to the use of the Julian calendar. The Assumption 
is celebrated August 15. For the origin of these feasts and the ideas connected with 
them see ADDIS and WRIGHT'S Catholic Dictionary. 


13 Ex Chronico universali anonymi Laudensis, in PERTZ, Mon. Germ. Hist., Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 447 f. 
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The last witness we shall call*® is the author of the 7ractatus de 
ingutsitione Haereticorum. This was formerly supposed to be the 
work of a Dominican friar and inquisitor, named Yvonetus, of 
whom little else was known. Of the three MSS. of the writing 
known to exist, one in Stuttgart ascribes the tract to David of 
Augsburg, a Franciscan. Drs. Pfeiffer and Preger have now 
established the authorship of David beyond reasonable doubt, 
and the latter scholar has published a critical text of the tract.” 
In the text as hitherto printed there is a paragraph prefixed, 
which internal evidence shows clearly enough to be no part of 
the document itself; and it is so nearly verbally identical with 
the account by Stephen of Bourbon as to be almost certainly 
derived from that source.** The genuine account of David 
begins thus: 


The rise of this sect, which is called Pover de Leun, or Pauperes de 
Lugduno (as I have heard from several sources, also from some of them who 
seem to have returned to the faith, for I was present at their examinations), is 
said to have been on this wise: At Lyons there were certain simple laymen 
who, inflamed by a certain spirit and setting themselves above others, boasted 
that they wished to live altogether according to gospel doctrine and to keep 
it to the very letter. They demanded from the lord pope, Innocent [III.], that 


this mode of life should be confirmed to them and their followers by his 
authority, until this time acknowledging that the primacy of apostolic power 
resided with him. Afterward they began of themselves—that they might 
show themselves more fully as disciples of Christ and successors of the 


6 This is not, however, for lack of further material. D’Argentré gives a number 
of similar accounts by other writers, mostly later than 1250. For example: Guido 
de Perpiniano, a Carmelite, who wrote about 1342; Eymericus, in his Directorio 
Inquisitorum, about 1376; Robertus Gaguinus in his Historia Francorum. As many 
more names might be added. None of these writers can be said to contribute any- 
thing to what is already recorded ; the few additional particulars in their accounts are 
probably false; some are certainly so, as when Guido charges promiscuous immorality 
against the Waldenses. On the testimony of Moneta see note 20, below. 


17 Der Tractat des David von Augsburg tiber die Waldesier, von DR. W. PREGER, 
in the Abhandlungen der k. bayer. Akademie der Wiss., III. Cl., XIV. Bd., 2. Abth., 
pp. 183-235. Also separately, Miinchen, 1878. 


8 It will be found in MARTENE and DURAND’s Thesaurus novus Anecdotorum, 
Vol. V, pp. 1777 f., printed as an inseparable part of the document attributed by the 
editors to Yvonetus. On grounds of internal evidence alone one would be inclined 
to agree with Dr. Preger that this is an error; but when this paragraph is missing 
from the three extant MSS. of the tractate, there is no case left to be argued. 
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apostles — boastfully to take to themselves even the office of preaching, say- 
ing that Christ commanded his disciples to preach the gospel. And because 
they set themselves up to interpret the words of the gospel in the proper 
signification, seeing no others keeping the gospel according to the letter, as 
they boasted they wished to do, they said that they alone were true imitators 
of Christ. When the church saw them usurp the office of preaching, which 
had not been committed to them, since they were uneducated and laymen, 
she prohibited them, as was fitting, and excommunicated them when unwilling 
to obey. But they despised in this the keys of the church, saying that the 
clergy did this through envy, because they saw them (Waldenses) to be better 
than themselves, and to teach better, and in consequence of this to have 
greater favor with the people. For a good and perfect work, such as teach- 
ing the faith and doctrine of Christ, no one should or can be excommunicated, 
and against the doctrine of Christ no one ought by any means to obey anyone 
prohibiting such a good work. That excommunication they thought to be an 
eternal benediction for them, and gloried that they were successors of the 
apostles; that as they (the apostles) were put out of the synagogue by scribes 
and Pharisees for the teaching of the gospel, and were under their curse and 
persecution, so they also suffered similar things from the clergy. Thus 
haughty presumption in the garb and pretext of sanctity brought in the blind- 
ness of peculiar heretical wickedness. For evangelical perfection would 
rather teach to obey humbly the teachers and rulers of the church than to 
separate from Catholic unity through the pride of singularity. 


From these accounts we gather certain facts that may be 


regarded as certainly established. The sect known as Wal- 
denses, or Poor of Lyons, originated about the year 1170, in 
consequence of the teachings of a citizen of Lyons, whose name 
was probably Waldo.” The traditions of an earlier origin, 
stretching back even to the days of the apostles, are mere fables.” 


9It is noteworthy that the name Peter is not given by any of the earlier authori- 
ties. It is not found, in fact, until the beginning of the fifteenth century. But it is 
traditional among the Waldenses as the real name of their founder, and the tradition 
may be accepted without much question. 

* This conclusion from the documents already examined is strongly confirmed by 
the polemics of Moneta of Cremona, a Dominican inquisitor, in a treatise Contra Catharos 
et Valdenses, Romae, 1743, pp. 402 f. He says: “That the aggregate of the Poor of 
Lyons is not the church of God will be plain if its origin is considered. For it was 
not long ago that they began, since, as it appears, they take their rise from Valdesius, 
a citizen of Lyons, who began this way. They have been in existence not more than 
eighty years (if so many, rathe: less than more). Therefore they are not the 
successors of the primitive church; therefore they are not the church of God. But if 
they say that their way existed before Valdensis, let them show it by some proof, 
which they are not in the least able to do In the fourth place, the same appears 
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Not only are they utterly at variance with the unanimous testi- 
mony of the writers above quoted, but the one Waldensian 
document that can fairly claim an equal antiquity with these 
sources is equally clear in ascribing the origin of the sect to 
Waldo.* There is more than a possibility that some of the 
groups into which the sect was divided have an origin prior to 


from ecclesiastical orders, which they admit to be at least threefold, to wit, bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons. Without these threefold orders the church of God cannot 
and should not exist, as they themselves witness. Let us thensay to them: If there 
is no church of God without these orders, your origin is certainly without them; 
therefore you are not the church of God. But if one says, Our origin had those 
orders, I ask from whom it had them, for who is your bishop? If they say, such a 
man, tell us who ordained him. If they say, a certain man, I ask also who ordained 
that other one, and so ascending they are compelled to come to Valdesius. Then let 
it be asked whence he had his orders. If they say, from himself, it is evident 
that if this is so it is opposed to the apostle, Heb. 5:4. But if Valdesius has his 
order from himself, he has called himself to be high priest. He was, therefore, Anti- 
christ, that is, opposed to Christ and his church. If they say that he had his order 
directly from God, they are able to offer no proof from Scripture; for by the same 
reasoning anybody pretending to be a good man might say the same, and so lead a sect 
of perdition..... But it should be known that some say that Valdesius had his 
orders from the whole of his brethren. But of those who have said this the chief 
was a certain heresiarch of the Lombard Poor, a perverted doctor named Thomas. 
He attempted to prove it thus: Anyone of that congregation could give Valdesius his 
right, to wit, to rule himself; and so the whole congregation could confer and did 
confer on Valdesius the rule of all, and so they created him high priest and prelate 
of all. But if that heresiarch had understood how foolish that is, he would never 
have let it come from his mouth. For every pontificate is a rule, but not every rule is 
a pontificate; whence then it follows they were able to give him the rule of them- 
selves, but a pontificate—? Does it follow because I can give you one thing I can 
give you another? Notatall..... Fifthly, it appears that they are not the church 
of God, through the lack of preaching. For just as it was proved that they lack orders, 
so also it can be proved that they lack the office of preaching. By the word of 
the apostle, Rom. 10:15,‘ How shall they preach unless they are sent?’ But they 
cannot show that they were sent by anyone having authority to send. At the last we 
come again to Valdesius who was the first of them. Concerning whom it is not known 
by whom he was sent, unless by the pope. They are not, therefore, the church of God, 
which has orders and the office of preaching, while they have neither.” Moneta, who 
wrote about 1250, is perhaps of less value as an original authority than the other 
writers cited; we know little of his means of informing himself accurately, and his 
work is of a different character from those cited above. But his challenge indicates 
that the Waldenses themselves had little confidence in the validity of their claims 
of antiquity. 


The Rescripitum Heresiarcharum Lombardie ad Pauperes de Lugduno, gui sunt 
in Alemania, first published in the Beitrage of Preger. We owe the preservation of 
this document to the zeal of the Passau anonymous against the Waldenses. 
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Waldo. For myself, I regard it as satisfactorily established that 
the Poor of Lombardy, commonly identified with the Waldenses, 
had an independent origin, and were descended from that more 
or less evangelical party in Italy which, under the various titles 
of Humiliati, Arnoldiste, Paterini, Pauliciani, existed several 
centuries prior to the time of Waldo. In southern France itself 
it is demonstrable that the Petrobrusians, who preceded the 
Waldensians by a half century, were even more evangelical than 
the followers of Waldo. My own conclusion from all the facts 
thus far established is that the Waldenses absorbed and gave 
their name to preéxisting sects of evangelical believers, like the 
Petrobrusians, and that thus, and thus only, can we satisfactorily 
account for the rapid growth and wide diffusion of the Waldenses 
and their teachings in the thirteenth century. Many bits of 
scattered evidence confirm this view, but there is no space for 
further discussion in this article.” 

It is plain also that in the beginning of his work, at least, 
Waldo had no idea that he was a heretic, and no intention of 
causing a schism. He was not guilty of any offense in having 
the Scriptures translated or in repeating and explaining them to 
others. It was not until the synod of Toulouse, in 1229, that 
the Roman church, taught by its experience with the Waldenses 
the danger of letting the common people have the Scriptures in 
the vernacular, forbade laymen to have either the Old or the 
New Testament, save such portions as might be contained in the 
ordinary books of devotion. The synod of Tarragon, 1234, 
followed up this prohibition by forbidding even priests to have 
the Scriptures in the vernacular and commanding all who owned 





72 For example, see the letter of Evervinus Steinfeldensis to Bernard of Clairvaux 
in D’ARGENTRE, Vol. I, p. 33, and note how the errors of these “new heretics” therein 
described conform to those of the Waldenses. Compare also their examination (as 
related in D’ARGENTRE, Vol. I, pp. 65 f.) held at Narbonne in 1165 (especially at the 
top of p. 66). 


23 Concilium Tolosanum, Anno 1229, Cap. XIV: “ Prohibemus etiam, ne libros 
veterts testamenti aut novi, laici permittantur habere: nisi forte psalterium, vel breva- 
rium pro Divinis offictis, aut horas beatae Mariae aliguis ex devotione habere velit. Sed 
ne praemissos libros habeant in vulgari translatos, arctissime inhibemus.” (MANSI, Vol. 
XXII, p. 196.) 


XUM 
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copies to bring them to their bishop to be burned.* But no 
such ex post facto law of the church can be conceived to apply to 
Waldo. None of the accounts charge Waldo with teaching any 
false doctrine at first. The whole gravamen of the charges 
against him is that, being an ignorant layman, he presumed to 
preach. Everything points to the conclusion, as already hinted, 
that this preaching consisted in little or nothing more than the 
repetition of the words of Scripture to those who would hear. 
The story of the Lodi chronicler already related throws light in 
this matter. Waldo was first awakened, he tells us, by hearing a 
traveling ‘‘jester’’ (query, does not the jocudator of the chronicler 
simply mean the jongleur, who in medieval times combined 
minstrelsy with juggling?) recite the story of Saint Alexis—a 
story that is extant in the French of that period. It was easy 
for one who could recite such tales to gather a crowd about 
him, and Waldo found it equally easy, no doubt, to induce men 
to stop in the streets and hear the stories about Jesus that he had 
learned by heart from the gospels. This the jealous clergy con- 
strued as “preaching,” and they hastened to put a stop to this 
trespassing upon their prerogative. 

It was at this point that John de dellis manibus, archbishop of 
Lyons, interfered with the work of Waldo and his followers. 
There was then no other ground whatever for interference, as all 
the narratives agree. For the other features of the Waldensian 
manners were quite regular, and such as the church then and 
always approved. The vow of poverty, the going forth two by 
two, the black garb, the discarding of shoes in favor of sandals 
— these were then, had long been, and long continued to be, the 
common features of religious orders established under church 
patronage and receiving the highest approval of prelates of every 
rank. The Waldenses were treated as offenders only because 
they threatened collision with the priesthood and its prerogatives. 
Here was something that the church hated as much as any heresy. 


24 Conventus Tarraconensis, Anno 1234, Canon ii: “ tem, statuitur, ne aliguis 
libros veteris vel novi testamenti in Romanico habeat, infra octo dies post publicationem 
hujusmodi constitutionis a tempore sententiae, tradat eos loci episcopo comburendos, quod 
nisi fecerit, sive clericus fuerit, sive laicus, tamquam suspectus de haeresi, gquousque se 
purgaverit, habeatur.” (MANSI, Vol. XXIII, p. 329.) 
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It was built on a theory of salvation through certain sacraments, 
dispensed through a sacred priesthood, upon whom power to do 
this was conferred by ‘‘orders” sacramentally transmitted from 
the apostles. Permit a mere layman, to whom no sacred chrism 
had given this mysterious power of administering the sacraments, 
to engage in the almost sacramental work of preaching! It was 
not for a moment to be considered possible. 

It is not fanciful to trace an exact parallel, to this point, 
between Waldo and Francis of Assisi. Francis was arrested in 
the midst of a frivolous career by the grace of God, and made a 
new creature. He like Waldo began to tell to others in a simple 
way, mostly in private conversation, what had been wrought in 
him by the power of God—taking the vow of poverty, clad in a 
simple robe girt with a rope, wearing sandals or going with bare 
feet. Francis had also gathered about him a few friends — 
twelve in all there are said to have been—and in his case also 
the jealousy of priests and prelates was aroused, and his work 
was in imminent danger of being laid under the ban of the church. 
The parallel is perfect, deed for deed, and that without any 
straining of the facts. 

Waldo determined to appeal from Archbishop John to the 
pope. At this point the accounts that have thus far been cited fail 
us, whether from lack of knowledge on the part of the writers, or 
unwillingness to tell the facts, can only be conjectured. But we 
have from a very different source a full account of what occurred. 
Walter Mapes, or Map, an English delegate to the Lateran 
council of 1179, has described the appearance of the Waldenses 
in this body: 

I saw in the Roman Council under the renowned pope, Alexander III.,?5 
Waldenses, ignorant and unlettered, named from their chief, Valdis, who was a 


citizen of Lyons on the Rhone. They presented to the lord pope a book 
written in the Gallic tongue, in which was contained the Psalter and most of 


25 DIECKHOFF (Die Waldenser im Mittelalter, Gottingen, 1851, pp. 343 f.) argues 
that for Alexander III. in the above we must read Innocent III., and that the year of 
the council was 1210. This is an arbitrary change, for which no good reason is 
assigned, and makes necessary a chronology of early Waldensian history that is, to put 
it mildly, extremely improbable. Such handling of historical documents, though pro- 
posed in the name of critical scholarship, is a defiance of all genuinely critical treat- 
ment of sources. 
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the books of both laws, and a glossary. These people were asking with much 
insistence that their right to preach should be confirmed, because they con- 
sidered themselves worthy, though they were mere dunces (vzx scio/i). I, 
the least of the many thousands summoned, was laughing at them, because 
any consideration or delay was given to their petition; and being called by a 
certain great prelate to whom the pope committed the care of confessions, I 
took my seat prepared for the contest. And many who were learned in the 
canon law and wise being associated [with me], there were brought before me 
two Waldenses who seemed to be chiefs in their sect, to dispute with me con- 
cerning the faith, not for love of seeking truth, but that being refuted my 
mouth might be closed as hostile to the truth. I acknowledge I took my seat 
with perturbation, lest for my sins the grace of speech should be denied me 
in so grand a council. But the pontiff directed me to question them, which 
I was ready todo. I commenced with the easiest questions, of which nobody 
should be ignorant, knowing that when an ass is eating oats he does not dis- 
dain lettuce. ‘Do you believe in God the Father?” They answered: “We 
believe.” ‘And in the Son?” They answered: ‘We believe.” ‘And in 
the Holy Ghost ?”” They answered: ‘We believe.” ‘And in the mother of 
Christ?” And they again: ‘We believe.” At this the whole assembly burst 
out laughing.” Our friends retired in confusion, and properly; because they 
are ruled by no one and long to be rulers, resembling Phaéton, who did not 
even know the names of his horses. These people have no fixed abodes ; 
they go about two by two, barefooted with a woolen tunic, possessing nothing, 
having all things in common like the apostles; poor themselves, they follow 
a Christ who is poor. They begin now in a most humble way, because they 
hardly know how to lift the foot; if we admit them, we shall be turned out.” 


This account does not mention Waldo by name; indeed, it 
rather implies that he was not present. Another informant, the 
chronicler of Lodi from whom we have already quoted, tells us 
that Waldo went to Rome in person, and gives this account of the 
matter : 


In the year of grace 1178. The Lateran council was summoned by pope 
Alexander, the third of that name This council condemned heresy and 
all promoters of heresy as well as defenders. Waldesius was embraced by 


26 The exquisiteness of this joke depends on the fact that the Waldenses should 
have replied: “No, we believe om the mother of Christ.” Credere in is properly 
applied only to the three persons of the Trinity. That these Waldenses should be 
ignorant of a distinction by no means always observed even by trained Roman theo- 
logians is not surprising. 

27MapeEs, De nugis curialium, edited by Wright, “Camden Society Publica- 
tions,” 1850. Also quoted, as to the above passage, by UsSHER, De Christianum 
Ecclesiarum Successione et Statu, Works, Dublin ed., Vol. II, pp. 244, 245. 
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the pope, who approved the vow of poverty he had voluntarily made, but com- 
manded him that neither he himself nor his associates should assume the 
office of preaching, except at the request of the priests. Which precept they 
observed for a short time; but afterward becoming disobedient it resulted in 
scandal to many and to him in a threat [of excommunication ?]. 

This does not claim to be the testimony of an eyewitness, 
but, as it does not positively contradict anything said by Mapes, 
it may be true, though it must be received with some dubiety. 

So much for the testimony of contemporary (or nearly con- 
temporary) documents to the facts regarding the origin of the 
Waldenses. The agreement of the sources is not less striking 
and instructive when we come to inquire of them what were the 
distinctive teachings of the sect in its early years. There are, 
to be sure, variations, but these mostly concern unimportant 
details, and are no greater than we should expect from inde- 
pendent witnesses. The variations are, in fact, such as to estab- 
lish the good faith, independence, and general trustworthiness 
of the testimony. The documents are too long, and contain too 
many unimportant particulars, to render it advisable to print them 
here in full; but the more significant statements of the writers 
already quoted, and a few others, regarding the Waldensian 
teachings are summarized under a few heads. I have taken 
great pains fairly to represent, not only the general agreement, 
but the variations, in the testimony : 

The Scriptures. Everything preached that is not proved by the text of 
the Bible they hold to be fable They know by heart the New Testa- 
ment and most of the Old Testament in the vulgar tongue They 
assert that the doctrine of Christ and the apostles, without the decrees of the 
church, suffices for salvation They oppose the mystical sense in the 
Scriptures. (Passau anonymous.) 

They do not receive the Old Testament for believing, but teach only a 
few things from that source, in order that they may attack us and defend 
themselves; saying that when the gospel came all old things passed away. 
So also they select the words of the saints, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, 
Ambrose, John Chrysostom, Isidore, and mutilated extracts (auctoritates) 
from their books, that by these they may fortify their inventions and with- 
stand us, or more easily lead astray the simple, coloring sacrilegious teaching 
with the beautiful sentences of the saints. But those opinions of the saints 
that they see to be contrary to them, by which their error is destroyed, they 
pass by in silence They have also made some verses (77thmos) which 
they call the thirty steps of St. Augustine, in which they teach how virtue 


should be followed and vice detested, and cleverly insert their rites and here- 
sies, so that they may be the better drawn to saying them, and fix them the 
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more strongly in the memory — just as we give to the laity the creed and the 
Lord’s prayer —and they have for this purpose compiled other beautiful 
hymns (carmina). (David of Augsburg.) 

Salvation, purgatory.— God alone can absolve from sin; God alone can 
excommunicate It suffices for salvation to confess to God alone and 
not to men; and external penances are not necessary to salvation; but when- 
ever any sinner repents, however great and many the sins he has committed, 
if he dies he immediately rises (statim evo/lat, 7. e., to heaven) They 
assert that there is no purgatorial punishment save in the present, nor do the 
prayers of the church profit the dead, nor does anything done for them. 
(Stephen of Bourbon.) 

They say there is no purgatory, but all, when they die, immediately go 
either to heaven or to hell. Wherefore prayers offered by the church for the 
dead, they assert, do not avail; since those in heaven do not need them, and 
those in hell are not at all assisted. They say also that the saints in heaven 
do not hear the prayers of the faithful, nor the praises by which we honor 
them. They argue that since the bodies of the saints lie here dead, and their 
spirits are so far removed from us in heaven, they can by no means hear our 
prayers; because, absorbed in heavenly joy, they cannot take heed of us, or 
care for anything else. (David of Augsburg.) 

They blaspheme those that dwell in heaven when they say that apostles, 
martyrs, and the citizens of heaven cannot aid those who pray There 
are, indeed, some heretics that say souls separated from the body at once 
ascend to heaven or descend into the punishment of hell There are, 
on the other hand, those that say souls cannot enter either heaven or hell 
before judgment. But the souls of the just are kept in pleasant refuges 
(receptacula), while the spirits of the wicked are in places of punishment. 
The refuges of the pious are called paradise, while the places of punishment 
of the evil are called hell. But after the judgment the elect will possess 
heavenly mansions, and the wicked will be tormented with the tortures of 
hell. (Bernard.)* 

Prayers and alms cannot profit the dead, to remission of sins; nor do 
indulgences given by our lord the pope, or by other prelates, profit anyone. 
(De Modo Procedendi.)” 

They deny purgatory, saying there are only two ways, namely, one of the 
elect to heaven, the other of the damned to hell. (Passau anonymous.) 

The church.— They say that the Roman church is not the church of 
Jesus Christ, but is a church of wicked men (malignantium), and the true 
church ceased to exist under Sylvester, when the poison of temporal things 
was infused into the church. And they say that they themselves are the 
church of Christ, because in word and act they observe the teaching of 
Christ, the gospels and apostles... . . All approved customs of the church 
that they do not read in the gospel they despise, as the feast of candles, of 

The treatise of Bernard is founded on an older document, a report of a disputa- 
tion between Catholics and Waldenses at Narbonne, about 1190, under the presidency 
of the priest Raymond de Daventer. The original may be found in the Max. Bib., 
PP. Vol. XXIV, and a quite full translation of it is given in ComBa, History of the 
Waldenses of Italy (London, 1889), pp. 47 f. 

79 Dieckhoff puts the date of this document in the time of Gregory X. (1271-6), 
but without assigning any satisfactory reason. It is quite as likely to be older. 
Dieckhoff is much inclined to adopt the latest possible date for a Waldensian docu- 
ment as the only tenable one. 
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palms, the reconciliation of penitents, adoration of the cross,® the feast of 
Easter; and they spurn the feasts of the saints on account of the multiplica- 
tion of saints. And they say that one day is just like another, therefore they 
secretly work on feast days. (Passau anonymous.) 

Error 33. That no one is saved except in their sect. (Reinerus.) 

Especially they argue concerning disobedience: since they do not obey 
the Roman church, which has the fulness of power to bind and loose, and the 
authority to direct other churches Besides, they submit neither to 
bishops nor to priests Obedience should not be rendered to bishops, 
priests, nor, horrible to tell, to the Holy Roman church. (Bernard.) 

They affirmed that they alone are the church of Christ and the disciples 
of Christ. They say that they are the successors of the apostles, and have 
apostolic authority, and the keys of binding and loosing The Roman 
church is the harlot of Babylon, and all who obey it are damned All 
laws of the church since the ascension of Christ they say are not to be obeyed, 
nor are they of any value whatever. Feasts, fast days, orders, benedictions, 
offices of the church, and similar things they altogether reject On 
feast days, where they can do it secretly, they work, arguing that, since it is 
a good thing to work, it cannot be bad to work on a good day. In Lent and 
on other fast days of the church they do not fast, but eat flesh where they 
dare, saying that God is not pleased by the afflictions of his friends, but is 
able to save them without these things In consequence of the same 
dissimulation they frequent with us the churches, they are present at divine 
service, they offer at the altar, they receive the sacraments, they confess to 
the priests, they keep the fasts of the church and observe the feasts, and 
bending their heads receive the benedictions of the priests, when nevertheless 
they laugh at these and all other similar institutions of the church, and pro- 
nounce them profane and condemnable — just as sometimes a wolf covers 
himself with a sheepskin, that the wolf may not be known from the sheep. 
(David of Augsburg.) 

The mass.— The body and blood of Christ they do not believe to be 
really such, but only bread blessed, which by a certain figure is said to be 
the body of Christ; as it is said, ‘But the rock was Christ,” and the like. 
But this [blessing] some say can only be performed by the good, but others 
[say] by all who know the words of consecration. They observe this in their 
conventicles, reciting those words of the gospels at their table, and partici- 
pating together as in the supper of Christ. (David of Augsburg.) 

Concerning the sacrament of the eucharist they say that priests in mortal 
sin cannot make [the body of Christ] They say that transubstantiation 
does not take place in the hands of the unworthy maker, but in the mouth of 
the worthy receiver, and can be made at a common table. They say 
that transubstantiation takes place by words in the vernacular. .... They 


%*“ Neither the body of Christ, nor any other creature, such as images and 
crosses, is to be adored and worshiped with any sort of adoration, without idolatry.” 
(Disputatio inter Catholicum et Paterinum Haereticum, MARTENE and DURAND, Vol. V, 
pp- 1727 f.) This is repeated, word for word, by Reinerus. His treatise appears to 
be, in fact, wholly founded on this report of the disputation, which is said to have 
occurred under Archbishop Bernard of Narbonne, known to have held the office 
from 1181 to 1191. This brings the testimony of Reinerus very close to the origin of 
the sect. Compare with the above teaching the third error attributed by Peter the 
Venerable to the Petrobrusians. MIGNE, Vol. CLXXXIX, p. 762. 
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say that the church singing is infernal clamor. .... They say that the obla- 
tion made by the priest in the mass is of no value, and does not profit... . . 
They say that the Holy Scripture has the same effect in the vulgar tongue as 
in the Latin,3* whence they make in the vernacular and give the sacraments. 
(Passau anonymous.) 

They say that in the sacrament of the altar the bread and wine after con- 
secration are not made the body and blood of Christ, if the priest is a sinner; 
and they hold everybody to be a sinner unless he is of their sect. Again, 
that the consecration of the body and blood of Christ can be accomplished by 
any good man, even a layman, provided he be of their sect, although he has 
not been ordained presbyter by a Catholic bishop. (De Modo Procedendi.) 

Besides, they asserted that when there was necessity, any one of them, if 
only he wore sandals, without accepting ordination from the bishop, could 
make the body of Christ. (Peter of Vaux Sernai.) 

They believe firmly and confess that this is the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and if anything remains of the sacrifice they keep it till 
Easter and then consume itall..... The aforesaid Poor of Lyons conse- 
crate only once a year, that is to say, in the supper of the Lord, and then 
almost by night. He who is chief among them, if he is a priest, calls all of 
his family of both sexes, and causes a bench or single stool to be placed 
before them, and puts upon it a clean cloth, and afterward one good goblet 
of good and pure wine, and one unleavened loaf (f/ugaziam azymam). And 
after a while he who presides says to those standing by, Let us ask our Lord 
that he will forgive us our sins and offenses, because of his mercy, and those 
things that we ask worthily he should fulfil because of his mercy. And let us 
say seven times Our Father, to the honor of God and the sacred Trinity, as 
he himself does this. And then on bended knees all say seven times Our 
Father. Afterward they rise, and then he who consecrates shows the bread 
and cup, and having broken the bread gives his portion to each ofthose 
standing by, and after that gives to-all to drink from the cup; and stands all 
the time on his feet, and so finishes the sacrifice. (Reinerus.) 

Baptism.— They say that a man is then truly for the first time baptized, 
when he is brought into their heresy. But some say that baptism does not 
profit little children because they are not yet able to believe. (David of 
Augsburg.) 

One statement of their error is, because they say that baptism does not 
profit little children to salvation, who have neither the motive nor the act of 
faith, because as it is said in the latter part of Mark, “ He that will not believe 
will be condemned.” . ... The heretic asserts that without the baptism of 
fire there is no salvation, Luke 3, “He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire.” Wherefore they place the believers by themselves in some 
secret place, with lighted candles on every side of them, and some prayers, 
rather execrations, are spoken by the heresiarch, the other believers standing 
by. (Stephen).? 


3* Compare Reinerus, Error 19: “That prayers in Latin profit nothing, because 
they are not understood.” 


3? This account is so fantastic that one is at first inclined to disbelieve it alto- 
gether; but, on the other hand, it is not likely to have been invented by Stephen. It 
was, perhaps, some ceremony in which the enlightenment of the believer by the Holy 
Spirit was symbolically represented. But compare the more simple and probable 
account by Peter of Vaux Sernai. 
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Concerning baptism they say that the catechizing is of no value. Again, 
that the washing that is given to infants does not profit. Again, that the 
sponsors do not understand what they answer to the priest. (Passau 
anonymous).33 

The aforesaid heretics oppose the sacraments of the church: for they say 
baptism does not avail before years of discretion. But on this article of 
heresy there are different opinions among the heretics. For some say little 
children have no sin, and so baptism is not necessary for little children. 
Others say that little children have sin, but cannot have remission of sins or 
the virtue of baptism without faith. . . . Others of the heretics say that little 
children have sin, but baptism does not avail them before years of discretion, 


because they have not faith..... Without baptism faith avails not, nor 
faith without baptism..... There are those who say the sacrament of 
baptism that is celebrated in the church of God has no efficacy, either as to 
little children or adults..... He who comes to baptism either repents or 


does not. If he does not repent, baptism does not profit him; if he repents, 
he is already justified, and all his sin is remitted. Therefore baptism has no 
power of remitting sin for him, and water baptism is not at all necessary for 
remission of sins. ... . Others said baptism does not avail without imposition 
of hands. (Alanus.) 

When anyone betakes himself to the heretics, he who receives him says: 
“Friend, if you would be one of us, you must renounce the entire faith that 
the Roman church holds.” He answers: “I renounce it.” ‘Then receive 
the Holy Spirit from the good men”’ (then he breathes upon his face seven 
times). Again he says: “ Do you renounce that cross which the priest made 
on you in baptism, on breast and shoulders and head, with oil and chrism ?” 
He answers: “I renounce it.” ‘Do you believe that water secures your sal- 
vation?"’ He answers: ‘I do not believe it.” ‘Do you renounce that veil 
that the priest put on your head when you were baptized?” He answers: “1 
renounce it.” So he receives the baptism of the heretics and denies that of 
the Roman church. Then all place their hands upon his head, and kiss him, 
and clothe him with a black garment; and from that hour he is as one of 
them. (Peter.) 

Other sacraments.— Some assert that no penance avails for remission of 
sin. Which they try to prove thus: God remits sins freely, therefore not for 
good works, therefore not through penance. (Alanus.) 

Concerning penance they say that which the priest enjoins is nothing, and 
they assert that confession is not to be made to them, but only that confession 
is to be made which God enjoins in Mark, chap. 1; Acts, chap. 3. Yet the 
good priest, which the heretic says he is, can pray for a sinner, James, chap. 5. 
Let the priest pray for him, and if he is in sins they shall be forgiven him. 
(Stephen.) 

Concerning the sacrament of penance they say that no onecan be absolved 
by a bad priest..... That a good layman has the power of absolving ; that 
they themselves by the imposition of hands remit sins and give the Holy 
Spirit; that one ought to be confessed by a good layman rather than by a bad 
priest. Again they say that no severe penance is to be imposed, after the 
example of Christ, “Go and sin no more.” Again, they condemn public 
penances, as with chains, especially for women. (Passau anonymous.) 


33Compare Reinerus also, who testifies that the Poor of Lombardy say infants are 
saved without haptism ; while both branches of the Waldenses hold that children bap- 
tized by priests of the Roman church are not saved [by the baptism ?]. 
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The pope is the head of allerrors..... Prelates are scribes and religious 
Pharisees... .. We must not obey prelates, but God alone..... They 
reprobate the names of prelates, such as pope, bishops, etc. They spurn 
councils, synods, and conventions. ... . They say that every good layman 
may be a priest, an apostle; the apostles were laymen. Again, that the 
prayer of a bad priest avails nothing. Again, they deride clerical tonsure. 
Again, they say that every layman, and even a woman, ought to preach. (/did.) 

They reject the sacrament of confirmation, but their chief men lay hands 
on their disciples, in place of that sacrament. (David.) 

They all preach everywhere, and without distinction of condition, age, or 
sex. (Bernard.) 

They say that all good men are priests. (Stephen.) 

Error 16. That all places are equally blessed. .... Error 22. That 
all good men are priests and ordained by God, and can bind and loose and 
hear confessions and confess. (Reinerus.) 

Oaths.— They say that every oath is unlawful, even to the truth, and 
indeed a mortal sin. But they nevertheless dispense with this, so that one 
may swear to evade death or not to betray others, or not to reveal the secret 
of his perfidy. (David.) 

Every lie and oath is a mortal sin, and an oath likewise. Though others 
of them say, as I have heard from them, that in fear of death it is permitted 
those who are not perfect to lie and swear. They themselves both lie and 
commit perjury, nor do they believe this to be sin, because even their lies 
they excuse and becloud by wiles and sophistries. (Stephen.) 

For no reason should one slay or swear. (Peter.) 

In no case, for whatsoever necessity, or reason, should one swear. (De 
Modo Procedendi.) 


These testimonies speak for themselves so fully and so plainly 
that few remarks uponthem are necessary. The general evangel- 
ical character of the teachings thus attributed to the Waldenses 
is as impressive as the substantial unanimity of the witnesses. 
There are but two cases in which there seems to be a serious 
lack of agreement among the witnesses, and one of these ceases to 
be serious the moment it is examined. This is the apparent 
contradiction between David of Augsburg and Stephen of Bourbon, 
on the one hand, and the other writers, concerning the Waldensian 
attitude toward lying and judicial oaths. But it is quite plain 
that there is no real contradiction. All four of the testimonies 
cited agree as to the formal teaching of the Waldenses; so 
exactly, in fact, that they use almost identical words in setting 
forth the matter. But David and Stephen go a step farther, and 
accuse the Waldenses of a practice that differed glaringly from 
their teaching. How far this accusation is just is the only 
question for solution. Nobody can read David's tract without 
tracing in almost every paragraph a hatred of the Waldenses 
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that can only be called malignant. He repeats the most horrible 
slanders of them, adding, to be sure, that he does not himself 
believe these things, but evidently wishing that he could. He 
does not deliberately misrepresent them—that would defeat his 
object, which is to furnish information that would guide his 
fellow-inquisitors in the work of suppressing them. But his 
hatred is too violent to be controlled; and besides, lying and 
deceit are safe things to be attributed to any enemies of the 
church—even by an inquisitor who on the next page advises his 
fellows to deceive the heretics, if by that means confession may 
be extorted from them! There is less bitterness in the writing 
of Stephen, but is it not edifying, in view of all that we know of 
Roman casuistry and of the methods of the inquisition, to read 
this author’s complaint about the sophistries and lies of heretics ? 
We may safely rule out both these testimonies, therefore, except 
to this extent : probably some of the Waldenses were persuaded, 
by forms of ‘“‘encouragement” well known to students of the 
inquisition, to lay aside their scruples and take a judicial oath at 
their examination. Let him who is perfectly certain his own 
fortitude would be proof against the encouraging power of the - 
thumbscrew, boot, and rack cast the first stone at the Waldenses. 

The other case is the testimony about the Waldensian teach- 
ing concerning the mass. David of Augsburg seems to be 
opposed explicitly by four other witnesses, one of whom had 
been a leader among the heretics. There are at least two ways 
of accounting for this conflict of evidence. One possible hypoth- 
esis is that all the witnesses speak the truth, not merely in intent, 
but in fact; that all are equally accurate, as well as equally 
honest ; and that the different groups of the Waldenses did not 
agree in their teachings. Nearly all of our authorities recognize 
at least two such groups (thus Reinerus speaks of Pauperes 
Ultramontani and Pauperes Lombardi); some speak of a larger 
number. There is another hypothesis possible, namely, that the 


3% A single example: “They for the most part attend their conventicles by night, 
that they may practice the mysteries of iniquity while others sleep. But that which is 
said of them —that they kiss cats or frogs there, or see the devil, or turn out the lights 
and practice promiscuous fornication —I do not think is true of that sect, nor have I 
truly learned any such thing from those to whom I have given credit.” 
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teaching of the Waldenses was uniform, and that David has 
stated it correctly, while the others have misapprehended it. To 
a Roman priest, bred in a full belief in transubstantiation, the 
evangelical language of the Waldenses might well be incompre- 
hensible. When they said, “‘ A wicked priest is unfit to admin- 
ister the Lord’s supper,” his mind unconsciously translated it 
into, ‘A wicked priest cannot make,” and so on. Note how this 
hypothesis is confirmed by the words of Reinerus. He indeed 
says categorically, “‘ They firmly believe and confess that this is 
the body and blood of Christ;” but then, in another section of 
his treatise, he describes an actual celebration of the Lords sup- 
per in such terms as to make it absolutely plain that transubstan- 
tiation was not in the thoughts of celebrant or communicant. 
On the whole, therefore, I incline to this latter hypothesis, as 
the one that best accounts for all the facts; since the former 
fails to account for the inconsistency of Reinerus. And this 
circumstance also should have some weight: the other teachings 
attributed to the Waldenses are so evangelical as to make it 
improbable that they held the Roman doctrine, of the whole 
sacramental system the most fundamental. 

It is almost superfluous to point out the striking agreement 
between these teachings of the Waldenses and the sixteenth- 
century Anabaptists. The testimony is unanimous that the 
Waldenses rejected infant baptism. It is less certain, though 
most probable, that they rebaptized adults on profession of faith.3 

Such was the origin and such were the teachings of the Wal- 
denses, according to Roman Catholic witnesses of the genera- 
tion succeeding Waldo. There is but one Waldensian document 
contemporary with these witnesses, a comparatively recent 
discovery —the already noted rescript of the conference of 
Bergamo, in the year 1218. There representatives of the Poor 
of Lyons (the original Waldenses, as I believe) and the Poor of 

35 There could be no question at all, if we could accept the testimony of Peter of 
Vaux Sernai as applying to the whole sect. Yet, in the face of this unanimous witness 
to the contrary, almost every writer on the Waldenses (Professor Comba dodges the 
subject and takes refuge in silence) makes them Pedobaptists from the beginning! 


Pedobaptists they certainly became, but in the earlier years of the sect they rejected 
infant baptism, or there is no such thing as historical proof of any fact. 
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Lombardy (an older sect that had come to bear the same 
name) discussed their differences. This document differs in 
many particulars from the conclusions to which we have now 
come through study of the Roman Catholic sources. These 
differences raise a very pretty historical problem, to the solution 
of which I may address myself at some future time. 








DID JUDAS REALLY COMMIT SUICIDE? 


By J. RENDEL HARRIS, 
Cambridge, England. 

THE recent publication of the long-neglected and almost lost 
story of Ahikar, the grand vizier of Sennacherib, has brought to 
the front again the question as to the value and meaning of the 
traditions of the early church with regard to the death of Judas; 
for there are so many coincidences between the account of the 
death of Nadan, the nephew of Ahikar, and the various accounts 
of the death of Judas, that we seem to be led to the inference 
that the one catastrophe has been the model of the other, or, at 
least, that the method adopted by the narrators of the two stories 
is a conventional one, in which case the latter series of legends 
becomes as unhistorical as the former. When, therefore, we say 
that Judas is a legendary imitation of the fictitious Nadan, we 
mean either that the first narrator of the horrible death of Judas 
actually imitated the story of the end of Nadan, a legend which 
may be shown to have been well known in New Testament times, 
or that he imitated the early story, in an unconscious and indi- 
rect manner, by using the same conventional method of getting 
rid of the villain of his tragedy. We can see, however, that 
there is so much parallelism between the two characters in ques- 
tion, viz., the traitorous Nadan and Judas, that it is extremely 
probable that the imitation in question is a direct one. In any 
case, the value of the early Christian traditions with regard to 
the manner of death of the traitor is reduced almost to zero. 
What, then, is the parallel upon which we build such a con- 
clusion ? 

For convenience, we recall the summary of the story of 
Ahikar, which is prefixed to the recent edition.* 

t Introduction, pp. vii-x: 

“‘ Ahikar, or, as he is called in Arabic, Haykar, was the vizier of Sennacherib the 


king of Assyria, and was famous amongst men for his wisdom in all that concerned 
morality and politics. But he had a standing grief, in that the wealth and power 
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From this it appears that the death of the traitor Nadan was 
expressed, when reduced to the simplest terms, in some such 
words as: ‘‘ He swelled up, and burst asunder.” We will return 
to this formula presently, in order to see whether there is ground 
for believing that the first form of the Ahikar legend added any 
further details to the two statements contained in the above 
formula. 

And now let us turn to the Judas legends, biblical and extra- 
biblical. Confining ourselves, in the first instance, to the New 
Testament, we find that we are face to face with a harmonistic 
problem; for the account in Matthew is that Judas, stricken with 
remorse, threw down in the temple the price of blood, and then 
went away and hanged himself. 


which he had acquired, and the wisdom which he had attained, could not be perpetu- 
ated in a son born of his own body; nor did his prayers to the gods in this regard, nor 
the successive marriages which he made with sixty wives, result in any male child whom 
he might bring up as his successor, and to whom he might teach those precepts of 
virtue which every sage, from his time onward to the days of Polonius, the grand 
vizier of Denmark, has wished to eternize by gravure thereof upon the youthful mind. 
At the last his reiterated appeals brought him the reply of the Supreme Power that 
he should take his sister’s son and bring him up as his own offspring. 

“The babe who is thus brought on the scene grows into man’s estate, becomes 
tall like a cedar (though a mere bramble in heart), and is in due course introduced to 
King Sennacherib as the successor-designate of the now aged Ahikar. He is a ‘goodly 
apple, rotten at the core.’ The precepts of his uncle have scarcely penetrated the out- 
works of his mind, and he seems to have grown up without any taste for the proverbial 
philosophy which Ahikar had so liberally showered upon him. 

“ He commenced to take more than a son’s place in the home, and more than a 
successor’s right in the palace. At home he squandered and at court he intrigued. 
Finally a suggestion on the part of Ahikar to replace his wilfulness and wantonness 
by the superior fidelity of a younger brother brought the intrigue to a head. Nadan 
wrote in Ahikar’s name treasonable letters to neighboring sovereigns, sealed them with 
Ahikar’s seal of office, and then betrayed his uncle to the king. When the unfortunate 
victim of this intrigue is brought before the king, he is unable, through fear and sur- 
prise, to utter a word in his own defense, and as he who does not excuse himself 
accuses himself more effectively than his slanderers, he is promptly ordered to be done 
to death. 

“It happens, however, that Ahikar had on a previous occasion saved from the 
wrath of his majesty, King Sennacherib, the very person who is now directed to cut off 
the head of Ahikar and throw it a hundred ells from the body. An appeal to his grati- 
tude results in a scheme by which a substitute is found in the condemned cells at 
Nineveh to undergo the extreme penalty, while Ahikar is safely ensconced in a dark 
underground excavation beneath his own house, where he is secretly supplied with 
food, and has occasional visits of consolation from his friend the executioner. Here 
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Matt. 27:5, «al pipas Ta apytpia eis Tov vady avexwpnoer Kai 
aTrerOav amrnyéato. 

His death is evidently meant to be regarded as immediately 
consequent upon his remorse. Along with this account we have to 
take the parallel one in the Acts of the Apostles, according to 
which Judas is said to have purchased a field with the price of 
blood, and to have fallen on his face and burst asunder, so that 
all his bowels gushed out. The passage is as follows: 

Acts 1:18, Odros pév ody éxrncato ywplov ex pic8od ris adicias, 
kal mpnvis yevduevos éAdKnoev péoos, kai éLeytOn mavta Ta 
omhayxva avrod. 

And it is well known that we have in this passage a series 
of contradictions of the account in Matthew, which have 


he has the maddening experience of hearing the overhead revels of Nadan and his 
boon companions and the shrieks of his beaten men and maids, and occupies his lone- 
liness by fervent petitions to the Lord for a rectification of his lot, which prayers were, 
if we may judge by subsequent events, more closely allied to the vindictive psalms 
than to the Sermon on the Mount. 

“ The liberation of the imprisoned vizier comes at length through political dangers 
in which his wise head and steady hand were needed and not found. The king of 
Egypt, presuming on the reports of Ahikar’s death, sends a series of absurd demands 
to Sennacherib of a type which eastern story-tellers affect, requiring answers to absurd 
questions and the performance of impossible requirements. J#¢er alia, he will have 
a castle built in the air and ropes twisted out of sand. All the while he conceals 
beneath these regal amenities the desire to damage the Assyrian kingdom. Ahikar is 
now in demand: Assyria has need of him, and the prudent executioner plays the friend’s 
part by confiding to the king that the sage is still living. The reinstatement of the 
buried outcast affords material for the story-teller to dilate upon, as he records how 
the wasted and withered old man, with nails grown like eagle’s talons and hair like 
the shaggy fells of beasts, is brought back to his place of power. 

“ And here Justice might well step in and avenge on Nadan his intrigue and crime. 
But the moral action of the story is checked while it is related (it must be admitted 
that it is done too much in detail) how Ahikar answered all the hard questions and 
evaded the absurd demands of Pharaoh of Egypt. Then, when Ahikar returns 
enriched with gifts, and with an enhanced reputation for wisdom, and appears before 
Sennacherib as the savior of his country, there comes the moment when Nemesis is 
on the heels of Nadan, who is delivered up to his uncle that he may work his vengeance 
on him. 

“The wretched young man is tamed by preliminary discipline of flogging, fol- 
lowed by black-hole and bread and water, and his uncle enriches his mind with further 
instruction of a very personal character and application; and when, at the close of 
this preliminary treatment, Ahikar is preparing the extreme penalty for Nadan, the 
nephew simplifies the action of the play by swelling up and bursting asunder in a 
melodramatic manner, which satisfies all the instincts of Justice.” 
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rendered the incident almost the despair of those very patient 
and ingenious people who occupy themselves with the har- 
monization inter se of the biblical accounts; for it is not very 
easy to reconcile the purchase of a field by the priests with 
the purchase of the same field by Judas himself (however much 
we may strain in favor of harmony the maxim, “qui facit per 
alios, facit per se’’); nor has it been possible, hitherto, to make 
a convincing demonstration of the equality of the statements 
‘he hanged himself” and ‘he fell on his face and burst asunder, 
and all his bowels gushed out.’’ Naturally when harmonizing 
became ingrained in the habit of the commentator there have 
not been wanting persons whose intellectual courage and sophis- 
tical adroitness have been ready for the task of reconciling these 
conflicting statements. One of the simplest methods was to 
carry the word “hanged” over from Matthew and attach it to 
the account in the Acts. Traces of this violent proceeding are 
extant both in the texts and in the commentaries upon the Acts. 
Thus the Vulgate boldly reads, ‘‘Suspensus crepuit ;”’ and, from 
the Vulgate, the harmonized reading acquired a great influence. 
For example, it appears in the version of Luther in the form: 
“Dieser hat erworben den Acker um den ungerechten Lohn, und 
sich erhangt, und ist mitten entzwei geborsten und alle seine 
Eingeweide ausgeschiittelt.” Strauss deals quite unfairly with 
Luther for this rendering, in the following remark: ‘Luther 
indeed translates mpnvis yevouevos, Acts 1:18, like damnyEato, 
Matt. 27:5, ‘hanged himself,’ which is clearly a mistake.” 
We venture to say the mistake is not Luther’s, but Strauss’ 
own, for he has failed to see the Vulgate text which underlies 
the rendering of Luther. Nor is Jerome to be blamed for 
the reading, since it is one which may well have arisen, either 
in the Greek text or in the versions, long before his day.’ 
We even suspect that it had already appeared, by a combination 
of Matthew and Acts, in the Diatessaron. For we shall find 
Ephrem, in his comments on the Diatessaron, discussing two 


?In fact, the copy of the Acts which is read in the dispute of Augustine with Felix 
the Manichean actually had: “et collum sibi alligavit et dejectus in faciem disruptus est 
medius.” Blass boldly claims this harmonizing gloss as a part of the old Roman text 
and translates the Greek as xarédnoev abrot rdv rpdxmdov. 
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statements: (a) that Judas went off and hanged himself and 
died ; (d) that his bowels gushed out, and that he fell and burst 
asunder. Even if the discussion of the conflicting statements 
in the sequence which we have indicated is due to Ephrem the 
commentator and not in the first instance to Tatian the harmon- 
ist, the only difference in the argument is that the commentator 
is harmonist for the nonce, and that the antiquity of the method 
of reconciling the accounts is well established. Accordingly we 
find a continuous stream of commentators who profess to have 
reconciled the gospel account with that in the Acts. Their 
method is usually, as regards the detailed explanation of what 
took place, to draw the inference that the rope broke, and Judas’ 
body fell on the ground; or that someone cut the rope, when 
the same thing followed; or we find the story further adorned 
with an additional variant that the body remained hanging until 
decomposition set in, and that then the details given in the Acts 
occurred. We add instances of these methods of commenting 
on the text. 

Ephrem gives two, if not three, interpretations. He says 
that ‘“ when the rope broke, he fell and burst asunder ;’”’ and then 
he adds that “others say that Judas shut the door and barred 
himself in, and no one opened the door to see what was inside, 
until his body was decomposed and all his bowels had gushed 
out.” A third explanation appears to be involved in the words, 
“‘quod autem diffusus est venter ejus, eum indicat super quem 
stetit Judas et injecit sibi laqueum,’* but I am unable to under- 
stand what Ephrem means by them. 

Ephrem, then, has at least two harmonistic interpretations. 
Or suppose we turn to Theophylact’s commentary on Matthew, 
where we shall find the following statement : 

Some say that Judas, being covetous, supposed that he could both make 


money by betraying Christ, and yet Christ not be killed, but escape from 
the Jews as he often did escape. But when he saw him now condemned 


3Ed. MOSINGER, p. 240: “abiit et se suspendit et mortuus est . . . . injecit sibi 
laqueum et mortuus est... . diffusus est venter ejus . . . . utque laqueus abscissus 
est, cecidit ille et crepuit medius.” 


41 restore Mdsinger’s literal footnote to the text; he himself gives “eum indi- 
cavit, qui sustentavit Judam ;” in either case I suspect that there is a misunderstanding. 
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and judged to die, he repented because the affair had turned out other than 
he supposed it would. And this was why he hanged himself, in order that he 
might get to hades before Jesus, and there implore him and obtain salvation. 
You must know, however, that he actually put his neck into the noose, having 
hanged himself on a certain tree; but the tree bent down and he continued 
to live, because it was God’s will either to reserve him for repentance or for 
open disgrace and shame. For they say that he had the dropsy, so that he 
could hardly pass where a carriage easily could pass; and then he fell on 
his face and burst asunder.5 


Theophylact, it will be seen, is harmonizing the biblical 
accounts by preventing the hanging which occurs in Matthew 
from a fatal conclusion by the suppleness of the limb of the tree, 
and then reserving the released suicide for a future and more 
horrible death, in the description of which, as we shall see 
presently, he follows not only the Acts of the Apostles, but also 
another first-rate authority, viz., the commentary of Papias on 
the Logia, although Theophylact professes an acquaintance only 
with Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. Another explanation, 
which is attributed to Eusebius,® is published in Matthaei’s 
scholia on the Acts, according to which the rope by which 
Judas was hanged broke, and he was not so much hurt as to die 
immediately, though his bowels gushed out as a consequence 
of his fall ; but, a day or two later, he fell out of his bed and 
finished his life, by a further and fatal effusion of the viscera,’ 


STHEOPHYLACT, /m Matt. 27: 

Tives 5@ Aéyouow Sri 6 "lovdas Piddpyupos Sv bredduBaver Sri abrés re Kepdjoe Ta 
adpyipia mpodods Xpicrdv, xal 6 Xpiords odx dwoxravOjcerar adda Siagiyy rods ’Iov- 
Salous, ws modddnis Suépuye. tore 5¢ lidy abrdv xaraxpilévra, cal Hin Katadixacbévra 
Grodaveiy, perapedhOn, ws Tod mpdyyuaros dwoBdvros wap’ Srep dredduBave. 5d Kal 
dmriyyiaro wa mpodkdBy Tov "Inooty év TG Gy Kal ixeredoas cwrnplas revénra. I1Ayv 
ylowoxe Sri EOnxe wev Tov Tpdxndrov adrod els thy dyxbvnv, brd Sévdpou tivds Kpeudoas 
éaurév: rod 5é Sévdpou kGévros, éwéfnoe, Tod Geod Oédovros abrov # els ueTdvorav cuvTnp7- 
ca h els wapaderypariopdy Kal aloxtvnv. Pacl yap bri vbow vdepixy Gore %vOa duata 
padlws diépxerar, adrdvy uh Stivacba dieNOciv, elra mpnvhns wecwy éddxnoev, avril Tod diep- 
payn, ws Aouxas dnolv év rais Ipdteocv. 

® MATTHAEI, Novum Testamentum, Vol. II, p. 304 (Riga edition). 

7 The scholion is as follows: 

éddxnoe] ETZEBIOY. dwFdOev lovdas xal dwtpricev éavrdy év rH cxowly, werd 7d 
plya adrov ra dpytpia. ris 5é oxolvov Kar’ olkovoulav Oeod paryelons, els yhv Erecev, ovK 
drédave 5¢ wap’ e000, 4\XA xvOdvrwy abrod Trav omhdyxvwr, éréOn ev KpaBBaryw, dvo 
huépas HulOvnros xal dwvevotiwy [Forte drvevoros dv] éx 5¢ tod xpaBBdrov éxremrwkas, 
payivac uécov kal rbre dwodavecy, rhelws TSv orhdyxvwv abrod éfoxerevOdvT wr, 
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Again, another form of harmonistic explanation will be 
| found in the commentary of the Syriac father ’Isho‘dad on the 
Acts, to the following effect: 

“He fell upon his face on the earth, and he burst asunder,” etc. They 
say that when Judas hanged himself either the halter was released and he 
escaped, or else someone saw him hanging and saved him ; and this happened 
by the providence of God, first that the disciples might not be accused of 
| having hanged him, and then because it was fitting that he who had betrayed 
him openly should die openly. So he lived on and saw the resurrection of 
his Lord, and heard that he had come to his disciples many times, and that 
he had ascended to heaven; and then he came when many were gathered 
together, and fell on the ground in the midst of the city, and burst asun- 
der, etc.® 

All of which attempts to reconcile the gospel with the Acts 
find a faint echo in Bar Hebreus’ remark that “it is possible 
that he burst asunder after he had been hanged.” 9 

After reading a selection of these fantastic efforts at har- 
monization, one would have supposed that the reasonable mind 
would have recoiled from the attempt, and have been content to 
say that there were two different traditions, and have waited for 
their reconciliation until we knew something more of their origin. 
But this has not been the case; a continuous stream of fallacious 
exegesis has flowed on; nor does there seem any prospect of its 
intermission. Even at the end of this century it has been 


: 


® The text, as follows, in a MS. in my possession : 
wWrhelhea - aw An seas~e \~ Nain dei 
Ste ASR elise “wWSAENA OF 
Ql L— 
-aln«a we > Pt en Q®&- EAD, OFC 94 
mies tanses KROA -oOAA\ArQ oe fo —oO™ ax 
MAN Kam ays ReraKa ocMEans.» SVs 
See es 
xsowe Os Ass KR ge Ys 15 Kaw Wo 
CONE Ha obs <> ~ inaba >was i 


9 Commentarius in Matthaeum, edidit SPANUTH, p. 62. 
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reserved for a legal mind of the first order to make one more 
trial at the impossible task ; and an English lord chancellor who, 
one would have supposed, would have been deterred from care- 
less handling of the laws of evidence, has pronounced these 
accounts not to be incompatible. In his Letters to His Son on the 
Subject of Religion (p. 140) Lord Selborne says: 

Judas, in a precipitous place (not “hanged” but) “strangled” himself 
(4rtyéaro); and having done so, his body might easily be found in the state 
described by St. Peter. Variations like these, in the circumstances of events 
not belonging to the main narrative, and only referred to by the way, are 
rather evidence of the truthfulness of writings in which no pains are taken 
to reconcile them, than the reverse. 

The distinction between “‘ hanging”’ and “‘strangling”’ is a mere 
subtlety ; the speech is not St. Peter’s, but St. Luke’s; it is not 
true that no pains is taken to reconcile the discrepancies; nor is 
it a safe canon that the greater the discrepancy of two accounts, 
the greater is their credibility.’ 

But if the biblical accounts are hard to reconcile one with 
another, it has hitherto been supposed to be quite out of the 
question to reconcile either of them with the extra-biblical 
legends. Yet these are, as we shall see, of such high antiquity 
that they stand side by side, or almost so, with the gospels 
themselves, and cannot be condemned as the waste products of 
the very foolish brain of Papias. If harmonization is possible 
between Matthew and Acts, it ought to be possible between 
Matthew and Papias. But before giving these extra-biblical 
legends, let us take one more look at the biblical texts. It will 
be seen that the harmonists were so content with the edited 
texts of the New Testament that they barely paid attention to 
warnings which were uttered by great scholars and critics, who 
suggested that perhaps they were not in possession of the earliest 
forms of the biblical narrative. Casaubon had suggested that 
Papias, whose language we shall presently quote, had confounded 


For a still worse specimen of the perversion of reason in the interests of 
religion, take the following from the same work (p. 164): ‘The history in Genesis 

. not only may have been, but most probably was, compiled from earlier patriarchal 
records and traditions. We consider that Adam, Seth, Noah, Shem, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph may have been, and in all probability were, the persons who 
preserved and recorded these earliest traditions.” 
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two words, mpnv7s (on his face) and mpnodels (swollen); Gries- 
bach added to his critical apparatus in the Acts the reading 
mpnotis s. mpnoGeis, on the faith of a quotation from Papias in 
Theophylact. Grabe had unhesitatingly declared that those 
authors who were responsible for the tradition in Papias ‘must 
have had in their copies mpyoGels for mpnvis, which is the read- 
ing of all Greek codices and of all hitherto recovered versions.” ™ 
Since their time two versions have come to light which support 
the suggestions of these famous scholars, for the Armenian ver- 
sion of the Acts (supported by the Georgian) reads that Judas 
“swelled up and burst asunder.”’ And this suggests that we 
boldly replace rpnvns yevouevos by mpnoGeis. 

A further proof of the existence of this reading in the original 
text of the Acts may be seen in a passage from the Armenian 
catena on the Acts translated by Mr. Conybeare in the American 
Journal of Philology (Vol. XVII, p. 150): 

[Of Chrysostom?] Accordingly he (z. ¢., Peter) describes also the sen- 
tence which he suffered. ‘Being swollen up,” he says, ‘‘he burst in the 
middle and all his bowels were poured out.’ He does well to relate, not the 
offense, but the punishment, in order to the comforting of those who were 
afraid of the Jews. But that he fell on the earth and burst and his bowels 
gushed out, is like this. For he shut the doors against himself before he 
strangled himself, and he remained there on the gibbet the Friday and the 
Saturday. When he had swollen up and grown heavy, the cord was cut by 
which he hung: he fell, burst asunder, and was poured out. But the stench 
of the putrifying heap and of his guts brought together the children of Jeru- 
salem to come and view his infamous end, which was for him the precursor 
of hell-fire. 

Mr. Conybeare rightly remarks that this looks like a forced 
harmony of the two accounts of the death of Judas. It har- 
monizes also two different texts of the Acts, rpno@els and mpnv7s 
yevomevos. When we make this correction in the Greek of Acts 
1:18 we are reading a text which is parallel to that describing 
the death of Nadan in the legend of Ahikar; indeed, so close is 
the coincidence that the Armenian version of the Acts expresses 
the death of Judas in the very same words as the Armenian ver- 
sion of the legend of Ahikar does the death of Nadan. 


t For the references see ROUTH, Religuiae Sacrae, Vol. 1. 
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And for this reason we say that the death of Judas is modeled 
on the death of Nadan, and that they are both romance and not 
history. 

And now let us take the passage of Papias from which 
the first suggestion came that Judas swelled up and died. We 
premise that Papias is, of all primitive writers, the one who has 
been most severely criticised. From the days of Eusebius until 
now he has suffered from violence, and the ravagers have laid 
waste his reputation. This is partly due to his millenarianism, 
which has been alternately denied and decried, but especially 
the latter; partly to the fact that he puts into the mouth of our 
Lord and his apostles stories which have an impossible and 
apocryphal appearance. Yet it is certain that where Papias 
appears to be most absurd he often comes the nearest to a com- 
plete justification. For instance, the tale which he tells of the 
marvelous productive powers of grain and grape in the days 
of the Messianic felicity has been traced by me to a Hebrew 
Midrash on the “Blessing of Isaac,” and by Mr. Charles to a 
source at least as far before Christ as the book of Enoch. We 
can hardly blame Papias or deride his intelligence because he 
happens to quote as a Dominical Oracle an interpretation which 
was certainly current before our Lord’s time. 

And it is possible that in other questions raised by the extant 
fragments of Papias we may equally find for him a vindication, or 
at least a sober explanation, of his apparent madness. And it is 
a good rule for criticism to say that, if Eusebius and others 
denounce Papias, we think nobly of Papias and in no wise 
approve their opinion. As a matter of fact, however, Eusebius 
does not always scoff at him; sometimes he praises him very 
highly. 

What, then, is the legend concerning the death of Judas 
which comes to us by way of Papias? We have already come 
across a modification of it in the commentary of Theophylact 
who remarks that Judas suffered from dropsy, and that he could 
not pass down a street where a carriage could easily pass. This 
reference was taken from the fourth book of the Explanations of 
Papias on the Dominical Oracles. The simplest form in which 
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the quotation occurs is probably the one in which the Papias 
saying is imbedded in a quotation from Apollinaris of Laodicea. 
Cramer in his catena on Matthew presents it as follows: 

’"Arodwapiov. "Ioréov dtu 6 lovdas odk évarebave TH dyxovy GAAG éreBiwxe 
karevexOels mpd Tod dromuyynva, kai tovro dyAovow ai tov ’Aroorodwv IHpages, 
Ste mpnviys yevouevos, eAdxyoe Kal Ta éfjs' TodTo d& aadéorepov icrope 
[lazias, 6 "Iwdvvov tov droordXov pabytys, A€ywv" 

Méya doeBeias irdderypa év rovTw TH kdopw TEperatyoer 6 "lovdas: mpyo- 
Geis yap éxi tocotrov Thy odpxa, wore py SivacOa duedOciv dpakys fpadiws 
duepxomevys, bd ris dpdéys mrasoGevta (1. reecPevra) ra Eyxata éyxevwhjvac. 

The most important word for us in this extract is undoubtedly 
the word mpno@eis. Papias had a text which told that Judas 
swelled up and burst asunder. His business is to show how he 
swelled up; one explanation is suggested in Theophylact, viz., 
that he suffered from the dropsy. If this explanation is due 
to Papias, it is a rationalizing explanation, which has substi- 
tuted a gradual phenomenon for the instantaneous and theatrical 
one which meets us in the pages of Ahikar. Papias is explain- 
ing that Judas went on living, and went on swelling; he did not 
just swell up and die. We think that there was something in 
the text of Papias which answered to the éreSiwxe of Apollinarius, 
for we have in the passage of Theophylact the similar term 
érétnoe. The opening words of the Papias sentence about the 
example which Judas furnished in this world appear also to be 
responsible for Theophylact’s 


Geod OedAovros airov . . . ouvtnpyoa . . ds mapaderypaticpov. 


Thus Papias stated that God kept Judas in the world as a 
dread example; for he swelled up to a terrible size, and as the 
result of an accident he was crushed by a passing carriage, and 
his bowels effused. The whole story is merely a rationalist 
explanation of the more simple primitive formula, ‘he swelled 
up and burst, and his bowels gushed out.” 

Dionysius Bar Salibi has also a reference to Papias, though 
he does not very clearly define the limits of his translation from 
the Father in question. The passage, as translated by Loftus, is 
as follows: 
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Acts 1.18, He went and hanged himself. Matthew sayeth thus: but Luke in 
a Reconciliation of the Acts writes that he durst in sunder in the midst and all his 
rn me oc one Bowels gushed out; and both are in the Right: For there 
ists concerning the was strangling and bursting in the case, and each of the 
Death of Judas. 3 
Evangelists writes of the one ; for after he had cast down the 
Silver in the Temple, he cast a Rope about his own neck in a 
Wood belonging to his House; and it happening that some 
passing by saw him hanging, and loosed him before he was 
choked. Others say the Rope broke, and that for some days 
after he was sick, and swelled to so large dimensions as that 
a Cart could not bear him, and his head was sore puffed up, 
and his eyelids so swollen that he could not see. And Papias 
saith, that his privy members were mightily enlarged, and 
that putrid matter, abominable stench and Worms proceeded 
from them. Epiphanius saith, That he lived four days after 
One his his Suspension and that he was cut in twain and that his 
Bowels gushed out. Others that he died of that Disease, and 
they did not bury him, for that it was a custom to leave those 
unburied who hanged themselves: Wherefore he did stink 
and became offensive, and a nuisance to the Inhabitants 
round about, and they were forced to remove him thence on a 
Bier; when they lifted him up he fell, and bursted and all 
his bowels gushed out. It is said by St. Luke in the acts of 
the apostles, Let his habitation be waste: That is to say, after 
they had buried him, the ill savour of his house offended the 
inhabitants, and they removed thence the stones and the rest 
of the materials, and so his habitation became waste, to wit, 
Scariot,? and uninhabited. His house was seated in Jerusalem. 

Thus Loftus, translating Bar Salibi. The extract is impor- 
tant, as identifying matter from Papias; but the quotation from 
Papias should have been indicated earlier in the reference to the 
swelling up of Judas and the cart that could not carry him. 
Whether the quotation that is made from Papias should be 
carried a little farther than this is a point that needs to be 
inquired into. 

The collection of traditions in Bar Salibi is, in the first 
instance, harmonistic in tendency, but toward the end it becomes 
part of a prophetic gnosis with regard to the death of Judas. 
Between these two different kinds of commentary stands the 
Papias tradition which seems /o be independent both of the harmoni- 
zation and of the gnosis. \t does not appear that Papias was 


721 do not understand this, and have no copy of the original text at hand by which 
to test the translation. 
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trying to illustrate prophecy, and he certainly knows nothing of 
the hanging, and therefore he is not harmonizing. He is, as we 
have already said, rationalizing; he is trying to make more 
credible the statement that Judas swelled and burst, but he is 
unaffected by the two causes of later legendary expansion; and 
this form which is involved in the Papias tradition is, therefore, 
the fountain-head of the Judas legends, to which fountain-head 
Luke lies nearer than Matthew; for either the original text of 
the Acts actually read, ‘‘ He swelled up and burst asunder,” or it 
had what we at present read, which is an awkward and unintelli- 
gible modification of the same opinion. Matthew’s version of 
the story is a mere substitution, with a view to get rid of the 
extravagance and offensiveness of the first form. We have an 
exact analogue in the treatment of the death of Nadan in the 
Ahikar legends ; the Greek forms of this story, as far as we are 
able to trace them, either drop the details of Nadan’s death 
altogether, or substitute, as Matthew does, a suicide by hanging. 

We may then represent the growth of the tradition some- 
what as follows : 


(a) Legendary death 
of Nadan. 


(4) Legendary death of 
Judas, expressed 
in the very same 
terms. 


(c) Substitution of 
a simple sui- 
cide by Mat- 
thew. (2) Traditional 

death as modi- 
fied in current 
texts of the 
Acts. 





(e) Rationalist in- 
terpretation of 
Papias. 
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The chief business of ecclesiastical writers is to bring 
together again the forms (c) and (d@), which we have illustrated 
above in a variety of ways. The explanation of Papias, also, 
appears to have given rise to a number of variant details, such 
as that (1) his head swelled; (2) his face swelled so that he 
could not see out of his eyes; (3) his body became dropsical ; 
(4) other local and unmentionable swellings took place. It is 
characteristic of all the explanations that they are rationalistic 
with regard to the original swelling up and bursting asunder.*3 

It appears, then, that there is not a word of historical truth 
in these details of Judas’ death. They all originate with the 
conventional story-teller. Then when the story was at last 
reformed, as we have it in the gospel of Matthew, a new field was 
opened, which is also suggested in the Acts of the Apostles, viz., 
the prophetic gnosis of the death of Judas. Strauss thought the 
whole of the story could be explained by reference to the psalms 
and to the story of the death of Ahitophel; thus he explained 
Judas’ dropsy by the curse in the psalms on the traitorous friend, in 
the words, ‘“‘ Let it come into his bowels like water,” and the hang- 
ing of Judas by the sentence, ‘‘ Ahitophel went away and hanged 
himself.’’** But here, as in so many cases, Strauss is too erudite 
for an explanation of the first form of a legend, and his explana- 
tions too highly evolved. The original account was shorter and 
simpler than Strauss imagined. The psalmist was not neces- 
sary to introduce the dropsy, which was already latent in the 
account of Judas’ swelling up. With regard to the parallel that 
Strauss drew between Judas and Ahitophel there is something 
to be said; it is extremely likely that an identification of the 
kind was made, but it was not the starting-point of the story. 
But that some connection was made between Judas (in Matthew) 


3 To take a single point, note the substitution of éxxevwOAvac for éxxvOAvar, which 
leads at once to the story of the carriage which crushed Judas. 


44It is fair to state that Strauss had a suspicion that dropsy was an after-devel- 
opment of the story, for he says: “ Dropsy might be only an assumed cause of the 
swelling, and the latter an assumed cause of the bursting; as we read, however, in 
one of the psalms to which the author of the Acts of the Apostles appeals in speak- 
ing of the fate of Judas, the following words recorded against the enemy (109: 18), 
‘Let his cursing come into his bowels like water and like oil into his bones,’ we have 
the dropsy .. .. prefigured in the Old Testament.” 
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and Ahitophel in Samuel is suggested by the following consid- 
erations. The Septuagint text of 2 Sam 17: 23 is as follows: 
kal ’AyerroeA cldev Stu odk éyevyOn 4 Bovdy adrod, kai érécagev tiv dvov 
avrod Kal dvéotn Kal dander eis Tov olkov adrod, kai arnyfato Kal dréBavev 
kai érdy év ro rdw [Cod. A, oixw] rod watpos abrod. 
The two words that are underlined are Matthew’s description of 
the death of Judas; but already in Tatian’s text, as we have 
seen, there was an expansion corresponding to «al amé@avev ; and 
the later legends seem to be interpreting the expressions eis Tov 
olxov avtod and érdpn év T@ Tapw Tod matpos avTov, for they 
make Judas shut himself up in his own house, and they bury 
him in his own field. So that we can hardly exclude the story 
of Ahitophel from the factors which go to explain the growth of 
the legend. Only it does not occupy the prominent position that 
Strauss assumed it to occupy in the genesis of the story. 

It appears, then, that the parallel which we have drawn 
between the first form of the Judas legends and the story of 
Ahikar is complete. The biblical text of the Acts is certainly 
in evidence for the statement that Judas swelled up and burst 
asunder. The Armenian version would not have altered the 
current text in order to make an agreement with the story of 
Ahikar; so it only remains to be seen whether the story of 
Ahikar shows signs of having been altered into agreement with 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

As far as we can judge from the extant versions, the case 
stands thus: 

The Syriac Ahikar says: Nadan swelled up like a bag and died. 

The Armenian says : Nadan swelled up and burst. 

The Slavonic says: Straightway (literally, in this hour] Anadan died, 

The Arabic says: He swelled up immediately like a bladder; his 
limbs swelled and his legs and his feet and 
his side; and he was torn and his belly burst 


asunder, and his entrails were scattered. 


The Greek life of Ennus died not long after 
Esop which is >} says: or 
based on Ahikar Ennus hanged himself. 


Comparing these expressions inter se, it is to be remembered 
that the Slavonic version betrays itself to be a translation 
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from Syriac, for it opens with a literal rendering of the Syriac 
expression which means straightway. So the Slavonic and its 
underlying Greek are convicted of omitting the detail of the 
swelling of Nadan. With this agrees the evidence of the Greek 
Esop. But if these are thus shown to be secondary witnesses, 
the oriental versions, which remain to be considered, are in agree- 
ment for the “swelling up” of Nadan, which is thus shown to be 
a part of the primitive account. The Armenian Ahikar has not 
taken it from the Armenian Bible, but from a previously existing 
Syriac text of Ahikar. And, further, the concurrence of the 
Armenian and Arabic versions in the statement that ‘ Nadan 
burst asunder ’’ enables us to carry that statement also back into 
the Syriac from whence they are derived. Whether more than 
these two statements goes back into the first form of the legend 
is not so clear; we suspect, however, that it also contained a 
statement that “his bowels gushed out.’’ In that case the paral- 
lel with the Acts of the Apostles would be complete. In any 
case it is sufficiently shown that one of these stories is the liter- 
ary parent of the other. 

In the foregoing statement of the growth of the Judas 
legends we have hazarded the conjecture that the account in 
Papias is not characterized by an adaptation of prophecy to the 
purposes of tradition. But this assumed freedom from prophetic 
gnosis is a point that requires to be looked into a little more 
carefully, (1) because it is certain that such gnosis does play an 
immense part in the evolution of the Judas legends, (2) because 
Papias has been credited with some of the most highly evolved 
factors of the traditional enhancement of the tale of the traitor’s 
death. 

We have shown that, from a literary point of view, it is the 
swelling that is responsible for the dropsy and not the dropsy 
for the swelling. In the same way the swelling of Judas harped 
upon and reiterated might be the cause of his puffed head and 
enlarged eyelids, and consequent loss of sight. Still we ought 
to ask the question whether Strauss may not be right in deducing 
this blindness, in part a least, from Ps. 69: 23: ‘‘Let their eyes 
be darkened that they see not.” 
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In the same line of thought it ought to be admitted that 
the prayer in Ps. 69:25, “Let their habitation be desolate and 
let none dwell in their tents,” a passage which is actually quoted 
in Acts 1:20 in the discourse on Judas, must be the reason for 
the embellishment of the later legends with regard to the deser- 
tion of Judas’ house. Thus we find in CEcumenius, as in 
Apollinarius and in Bar Salibi, ‘Judas died in his own farm- 
house, and that, from the foul smell attaching to the place, it 
has remained deserted and unoccupied until the present day.” The 
same passage gives the story of the swollen eyelids of the traitor. 
We must allow, then, for some influence of prophetic gnosis in 
the evolution of the legends. 

But does this stage reach back as faras Papias? That depends 
upon whether the matters referred to are quoted in the GEcume- 
nius commentary from Papias, or whether they are later expan- 
sions. It is universally agreed that Papias is reponsible for the 
swelling and bursting of Judas, and the passing wagon. But the 


catene and commentaries from which our information comes go 
farther than this; thus we have in those catenze which give the 
extract from Papias, through the intermediary of Apollinarius, 


a suggestion that the account does not stop with the incident of 
the wagon. The extracts printed by Cramer vary, according as 
they are taken from the commentaries on the gospels or the 
Acts; for convenience we place them side by side: 


CRAMER: Catena in Matthaeum, 27. 


’AroAwapiov: "Ioréov ét1 6 "lovdas 
> > , a 2 , 2 ’, 3 Ld 
ovx évaréBave TH dyxovy, GAX’ éreBi- 
wKe karevexGels mpd Tov aromviyHvat, 
kai tovto dydovow ai trav ’AtoordAwy 
Il pages, ote mpnvis yevopevos, édxyoe 
‘ XS t¢¢7 Lal .) , e 
kai Ta éfNs* TovTO dé capéeoTepov ioto- 
pet Ilamias, 6 "Iwavvov tov droorddov 
pabyrns, A€ywv: Meéya doeBeias imo 
Seaypa ev rovTw TO Kdopw TEpLETaTy- 
cev 6 lovdas: mpynobeis yap éxi rocoi- 
‘ /, 4 ‘ 4 
Tov THY odpKa, wore py SivaGa diedA- 
Oeiv dpdkys padiws depxouevys, 7d 


CRAMER: Catena in Acta, 1. 
’Arro[ Auvapiov]. Ovx évardbave tH 
ayxovyn "lovdas, GAX’ éreBiw KaBaupe- 
Geis mpd Tod dromuynva Kai TovTo 
SnArovow ai trav ’AmwoordAwy Ipages, 
OTe mpynvins yevouevos €Adkyoe pEcOos, 
‘3 i ‘ 4 > a aA 
kai é£exvOn 7a orAdyxVva ai’rov. TovTO 
8& cadeorepov icropet Tamias 5 Iwav- 
vou pabyrys, A€ywv ovtws, év To 8’ rijs 
eEnyjoews tov Kvpuaxav Adywv: peya 
x , < , > Ul Cal 
8& doeBeias trddaypa ev TovTw Ta 
4 , < a 
Koopw mepreratncey 6 lovdas: mpyo- 
Geis éxi rocodTov THY GdpKa, WOTE Mi) 
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Ths dudtns wracGevra Ta éyxata éyKe- 
vwOjvac. 

Tov avrov. LpnaGeis éxi tocovrov 
Tiv odpka wore ovde Srdbev duakay 
padiws S:épxerOar, exeivoy diwvacba 
SueADeiv, GAAA pydev adrov povov Tov 
THs Kepadns GyKov Ta piv yap Bré€- 
apa airod trav dpOarpav gaci rocov- 
tov efodnoat, os abtov pev KaOddov Td 
pis py Brérew, Tors dpOarporis Se 
avrov pnde bd iarpixns Siortpas 6 O7- 
vat SvvacGa, tocovrov Babos elyov 
drs tis eEwhev emipaveias: 7d Se ai- 
Sciov airod, maons pev aicxivys andée- 
orepov kai peiLov paiver Oar, péper Oar 
de 80 airod rovs €€ dravros TOD Twpa- 
Tos cuppéeovtas ixwpas, Kal oKwWAnKas, 
eis UBpw 8 aitav povoy trav dvay- 
kaiwy, peta 5& moAdas Bacdvous xal 
tyswpias év idiw daci xwpiw Tedrev- 
THOavTOS, ard THS dopHs Epyuov Te 
kal Go.Kov TovTO Td xwpiov péxpt THS 
viv yevérOar, GAA’ od péxpt oHpeEpov 
SivacGai twa éxeivov Tov Térov Taped- 


Ociv, dav py Tas pivas tals xepolv 
émippaéy. 


These two extracts are clearly from the same source, and 


from them depends the comment of CEcumenius. 
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Se brdGev duagta diepxera padiws éxei- 
vov dvwvacGat dieAOciv: GAAG py SE airov 
Tov THS Kehadjs GyKov avrov: Ta pev 
yap Brépapa trav éPOarpav adrod pact 
togovtov eordnoa, ws avrov pev Kabo- 
Aov Td Pos py Brérew: Tors dpOar- 
A > > aA x Se 3 “~ , 
povs S¢ adrod uy Sé td iarpod didrrpas 
bPOjvat SivacGa: rorovrov Babos elyov 
drs ths twhev emeaveias. © 1d be 
aidciov airod macys piv doxynpoov- 
vys andéorepov Kal peiLov dpaiverOat: 
pepecOa Se &’ airod éx mavris Tov 
Twopatos auppéovtas iywpas te Kal 
, ». ’ 2 A , 
oKwAnxas eis UBpw: &’ aitrav podvov 
Tv dvayKaiwv: peta Todds 5¢ Baca- 
‘ , > 297 4 , 
vous Kal Timwpias, ev idiw paci xwpiw 
TeXevTHCavTA* Kai TOUTO dd THs 6d00 
[? 68uqs] Epywov Kai doxytov Td 
xwpiov pexpi THs viv yevérOar: GAN’ 
ao. , a , , , 
ovde péxpe THS OHpepov SivacGai Twa 
> ~~ ‘ , ca 2s ‘ 
éxeivov Tov Tomov mapeAOeiv, cay py 
a ta a” ‘ > , 
Tas pivas tails xepolv émppaty: To- 
4 ‘ ‘ ‘4 > a ‘ > 
catty da THs GapKds aitod Kai émi 
ys kpiows éxwpycev: 


But in this 


latter comment we find the same sharp division between the two 
parts of the extract as in the catena on Matthew. Where the 
catena has Tod avrodv, CEcumenius has aAA@s. We should, then, 
naturally assume that this is the expansion which Apollinarius, 
or some writer intermediate between himself and Papias, has 
made on Papias. Against this it may be urged that Bar Salibi 
appears to refer the latter portion rather than the former to 
Papias, but this may be only an error introduced by Bar Salibi 
in working over the matter of the catena. On the whole it 
seems more likely that Papias has furnished suggestions for the 


*S Desunt hic quaedam quae supplevimus ex optimo cod. Coislin, xxv. 
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embellishment of the Judas legends, which other writers have 
not been slow to take up and expand. 

We will now hazard a conjecture as to the meaning of the 
reading mpnvys éyévero which has been substituted, in our copies 
of the Acts, for a primitive mpnoOels. We suspect that it arose 
out of an attempt to identify Judas with a poisonous snake, and 
in particular to make him the fulfilment of the prophecy, “On 
thy belly shalt thou go,” made to the serpent in the third chap- 
ter of Genesis. Closely connected with this passage in the 
minds of the interpreters is one in the Blessing of Jacob, where 
it is said of Dan that he shall be ‘‘a serpent in the way, an adder 
in the path, that biteth the horse’s heels, so that his rider shall 
fall backward.” 

We will begin the identification by establishing the tradition 
that Judas was the serpent of the tribe of Dan. 

In the Book of the Bee, by Solomon of Bassora,” we are told 
that “Judas Iscariot, the betrayer, was from the town of Sckharyit, 
of the tribe of Gad, though some say that he was of the tribe of Dan. 
He was like unto the serpent that acts deceitfully toward its master,’” 
because, like a serpent, he dealt craftily with his Lord.” 

The same identification underlies the commentary of Procopius 
on the blessing of Jacob; he begins by saying that some people 
understand Dan to be the devil, who does not cease to lie in 
wait for the saints. He continues with the statement that /udas 
Iscariot was of the tribe of Dan, and the devil entered into him. 
Judas was the serpent in the way, for he professed to be in the way 
of righteousness, and yet attacked the heels of the horse, 7. ¢., the 
flesh of Christ. The identification of Judas with the serpent of 
Dan is here to be conceded. He then goes on to say that Dan 
also stands for the people that persecute the saints, which 
people are like the serpent biting the horse’s heels, 2. ¢., inflicting 
severe and painful bites. For “he shall watch thy head and 
thou shalt watch his heel” (according to the reading cf the 
LXX in Gen. 3:15). Here the connection is established between 
the serpent of the third chapter of Genesis and the serpent in 
the blessing of Jacob. 

%6 Edited by BUDGE, p. 107. 17 Query: toward the rider ? 
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This identification of Judas with the serpent is involved also in 
the Acts of Thomas, where Judas Thomas heals a young man who 
has been bitten by a black snake. Judas Thomas makes the snake 
tell his history and why he killed the young man. The snake says: 

I am the kinsman of him who spake with Eve, and through her made 

Adam transgress the commandment of God . . . . I am he who caused Judas 
to take the bribe, when he was made subject to me, that he might deliver up 
the Messiah to death . . . . I am the kinsman of him who is to come from the 
east, to whom the power is given. 
That is to say, the snake is the serpent of the Garden of 
Eden... . the devil that entered into Judas .... and the 
Antichrist who, according to early belief, was to come from the 
tribe of Dan. 

Judas Thomas orders the snake to suck out his poison 
from the body of his victim. What follows? The snake degan 
to swell; and when he had drawn out the whole of the poison, 
the snake burst. ‘‘And a great pit was made in the place where 
the poison of the snake fell. And Judas commanded the king 
and his brother to fill up that place, and lay foundations, and 
make in it houses as places of entertainment for strangers.”’ This 
last detail is borrowed from the story of the death of Judas in 
the gospel, the place of his death being purchased as a place to 
bury strangers in. Here, then, we have the idea of Judas as 
the poisonous snake clearly enunciated.” 

May we not, then, say that it is established that there was a 
tradition which identified Judas with a poisonous serpent? And 
if this be so, is not the expression mpnv7s ‘yevouevos an attempt to 
illustrate the curse upon the serpent at the beginning, ‘On thy 
belly thou shalt go”? 


8 And it is involved in this proved parallel between the snake and Judas Iscariot 
that Judas also “swelled up and burst” in the view of the author of the legend. 

19 We have assumed a connection between the language of the Acta Thomae 
(places of entertainment for strangers) and the expression in Matthew (a place to bury 
strangers in); it may, however, be urged that these two expressions are two separate 
attempts at a prophetic gnosis on Ps. 109 : 11, “ Let strangers make spoil of his labor.” 
If this were the case, the connection of the expression in the Acfa with Judas is made 
through the psalm, which has been treated as a prediction of the betrayal. But the 
explanation given above is the more natural. 

2° It will be seen that we entirely reject the interpretation which renders rpnvhs 
yevouevos by “falling headlong.” And certainly the harmonist could not make a 
hanging body fall headlong by cutting the rope by which it hung. 
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But whether this be the right explanation of the introduction 
of the words mpnvys yevouevos, or whether we prefer to explain 
the reading as an arbitrary correction, made independently of 
the traditions attaching to the subject, enough has been said to 
show how unhistorical the whole of the legends are that profess 
to relate the death of Judas. 

The tradition which connects Judgs Iscariot and the poison- 
ous snake that swells and bursts is a wide-spread piece of ecclesi- 
astical folk-lore. I have found a trace of it in Ireland, from 
whose happy shores St. Patrick is said to have banished at one 
stroke all the poisonous serpents and all the devils. On this 
expulsion Giraldus Cambrensis, as quoted by Holinshed in his 
Chronicle, remarks that 


Certaine merchants affirme, that when they had unladen their ships, in Ire- 
land, they found by hap some toads under their balast. And they had no 
sooner cast them on the shore, than they would puffe and swell unmeasurablie, 
and shortlie after, turning up their bellies, hey would burst in sunder. 

Here we have the venomous beast that swells and bursts. 
But where shall we find a trace of the connection between such 
poisonous creatures and the traitor? Commenting on the pas- 


sage in Holinshed, Mr. W. R. Le Fanu says in his Seventy Years 
of Irish Life (p. 119): 

There are still in Ireland two small creatures which the saint might as 
well have abolished when his hand was in, as they are, or certainly were in 
my early days, held in great abhorrence by the peasantry in the south of Ire- 
land. One is a small brown lizard .... the other is a long, ugly-looking 
beetle, black and shiny . . . . I do not think they had any English name for 
the [latter] beast, which they called a darraghdeoul (red devil). The tradi- 
tion as to him was that he had, in some form or way, guided or accompanied 
Judas Iscariot to the garden of Gethsemane, the night of our Lord’s betrayal. 

Here we have a modern survival of the primitive belief that 
Satan entered into Judas in the form of a black snake. 

In the Revue biblique for January, 1899, M. Cosquin has 
worked out in a very convincing way the analysis of the folk- 
lore elements in the two related stories of Ahikar and Tobit, and, 
having thus destroyed the historicity of Tobit, he makes a feeble 
attempt to defend its canonicity, which is sheltered by the 
council of Trent, on the plea that canonicity does not imply 
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anything more than a moral intention. It is a method of reason- 
ing which would allow the inclusion of the whole of sop’s 
fables in the canon. He draws, however, a distinction between 
the book of Tobit and the rest of the Bible, on the ground 
that there is no common matter between Tobit and the other 
books.” 

One has only to read the two books of Tobit and Ahikar side 
by side with the Old and New Testaments to find that the par- 
allels are so frequent between the two admittedly “ folk-lore”’ 
books and the Bible generally that we cannot draw the line in 
the way which M. Cosquin suggests. He did not know when he 
wrote that there was such strong evidence for connecting the 
death of Judas Iscariot with the death of Nadan, and that the 
explanation “canonical, but not historical” will apply equally 
well to the folk-lore elements in the story of Judas. If he 
wishes to say that this story is a romance with a moral intention, 
he may obtain our assent at the expense of our faith in the docu- 
ments; but to apply an apologetic method of this kind to the 
New Testament is to introduce a critical factor that is disturbing 
to something more than the decrees of councils. Clearly we 
shall have to reinterpret the New Testament, with allowance for 
possible folk-lore throughout. Nor is it even certain that all the 
cases that may turn up will show a moral intention as the kernel 
of the non-historical incident. 

Perhaps it may be urged that the passage in the Acts which 
describes the death of Judas is an evident interpolation of a very 
early period, and that the real account is the brief and unadorned 
one in Matthew. I do not think this hypothesis will bear inves- 
tigation, but it might be worth a little further examination. I 
suspect the person who engages in it will soon desist, and accept 
the simpler solution that not everything which passes for history 
in the East is necessarily true, even if it be canonized. 


=P, 80: Le corps méme de l’histoire de Tobie, et non pas seulement les person- 
nages secondaires qui y auraient été introduits (Ahikar et Nadan), peut étre rattaché a 
tel théme de contes populaires. Mais qu’importe? Dans un ouvrage a but moral, 
dans une parabole développée, laquelle cst d’ailleurs tout a fait indépendante du reste 
de la Bible, tout a fait hors d’ceuvre, l’auteur prend son bien ot il le trouve, et il lui 
est permis de faire sienne, en ]’adaptant a son dessein, méme une ceuvre profane, méme 
une ceuvre paienne. 
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But if this dramatic method of getting rid of a bad man 
which we find in Ahikar and the Acts be the popular one for an 
eastern story-teller, why should we limit our inquiry to the Acts 
of the Apostles, or to Judas and Nadan? There are plenty more 
villains in the play that have to be got rid of. What shall we 
say of Josephus’ account of Herod the Great ? 

I may as well say frankly that I believe Josephus’ account of 
the horrible death of Herod is largely mythical, and that there 
underlies it a death in the proper folk-lore manner. That he 
swelled up and burst was part of the story, and this has been 
worked out either by Josephus or his sources, so as to disguise 
the simpler and more naive story-telling. Dropsy is one of the 
features that Josephus expressly dwells on, so that his limbs and 
his belly swelled up, or, as Josephus elegantly puts it, ‘‘an aque- 
ous and transparent liquor had settled itself about his feet, and 
a like matter afflicted him at the bottom of his belly” (Andz., 
XVII, 6, 5). There is not the least reason to suppose that Jose- 
phus, writing so long after Herod’s death, had any trustworthy 
account of the symptoms which he has been so praised for 
describing. He was rationalizing in his own historical manner, 
just as Papias does in his. If one wants to get nearer to the 
origin of the story, we should look and see the form which the 
tale takes when it gets into Syrian hands. I do not know 
whether Solomon of Bassora in his Book of the Bee is limited to 
Josephus for his account of the death of Herod, but, if so, he has 
understood Josephus exactly in the sense in which we have 
taken him; and if he is not limited to Josephus, he has access to 
another line of tradition which confirms what we have been say- 
ing of the right way to read Josephus. For he tells us” that 
“‘Herod’s bowels and his legs were swollen with running sores, 
and he was consumed by worms,... . he cut his throat with 
his own hand, and his belly burst open, and he died and went to 
perdition.” 

It is very like the story of the death of Nadan in the Arabic 
version, nor are there wanting other parallels (which the reader 
can work out for himself) between the Josephus legend and 
Papias’ account of the death of Judas. 


2), 88. 
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It appears, then, that all matter of this kind is pseudo-his- 
torical, and requires to be treated with extreme caution. The 
historical nucleus, if one exists, is for the most part microscopi- 
caily small. Nor is it safe for the historian to make an idol out 
of either Josephus or St. Luke. 


P.S.—This article was sent to press before M. Cosquin’s second article on the 
Tobit-Ahikar problems appeared in the Revue dibligue for October 1, 1899. We have 
anticipated in the previous pages most of the points which M. Cosquin makes against 
our textual criticism. M.Cosquin thinks the evidence of the Greek MSS. and the 
old Latin sufficient to establish the reading mpnvys yevduevos in the Acts. If the 
Armenian version reads mpnoels, this must be a blunder of the translator. But, as we 
have shown, the traces of this reading are found, not only in a badly translated (?) 
Armenian version, but in Georgian, in Syriac, and (as the Papias legends show) in 
Greek. It is too late in the day to assume the consensus of Greek and Latin MSS. 
to be the reading of the original text. 

Of other matters discussed by M. Cosquin the limits of our space prevent our 
speaking at present. 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 


By GusTAV KRUGER, 
Giessen. 

SoME years ago Eduard Zeller, who is spending the evening 
of a long life in learned leisure at Stuttgart, published a selection 
of the letters of his friend Strauss.‘ The personality of Strauss 
was already well known to us from his published books? and 
from personal notices in his Literarische Denkwiirdigkeiten, as well 
as from what Zeller has told us in his friend’s biography 3 pub- 
lished shortly after the death of Strauss. We become still bet- 
ter acquainted with him through his letters, which exhibit his 
mental development and maturity, his struggles, conflicts, doubts, 
and recovered faith, and reveal him as a man of integrity, into 
whose clear, thoughtful eyes we can look with warmest sympathy, 
Even one who is not concerned with the scientific questions which 
naturally occupy a large place in these letters, especially one 
who is interested, if only a little, in philosophical, esthetic, and 


theological problems, will find himself richly rewarded by read- 
ing them. One thing only we miss: instead of having only 
Strauss’ side in learned or personal discussion, or in friendly 


t Ausgewahite Briefe von David Friedrich Strauss. WHerausgegeben und erlau- 
tert von EDUARD ZELLER. Mit einem Portrat in Lichtdruck. Bonn: Emil Strauss, 
1895. 

2Gesammelte Schriften von David Friedrich Strauss. Nach des Verfassers letzt- 
willigen Verfiigungen zusammengestellt. Eingeleitet und mit erklarenden Nach- 
weisungen versehen von EDUARD ZELLER. Mit zwei Portraits des Verfassers in 
Stahlstich. 12 Bande. Bonn: Emil Strauss, 1876-8. (New editions of the sepa- 
rate works of Strauss are still being continually published.) 

3 David Friedrich Strauss, in seinem Leben und in seinen Schriften geschildert 
von EDUARD ZELLER. Bonn: Emil Strauss, 1874 (English translation, 1874). Cf 
David Friedrich Strauss und die Theologie seiner Zeit, von Dr. A. HAUSRATH, 
2 Bande. Heidelberg: Fr. Bassermann, 1876, 1878. SAMUEL Eck, David Friedrich 
Strauss, Stuttgart : J. G. Cotta’sche Nachfolger, 1899; an excellent book. A severe 
criticism of Strauss, which, however, does not concern so much the author of Zhe Life 
of Jesus as that of The Oldand New Faith, will be found in the Unzeitgemdssen Betrach- 
tungen, of FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (Erstes Stiick : ‘‘ David Strauss, der Bekenner und 
Schriftsteller,” Werke, Band 1). 
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intercourse with others, one would have prized the replies of his 
correspondents. The model of such a correspondence, as we 
have it in the case of Goethe and Schiller, shows what can be 
learned in this way. How two contrasted natures, which yet 
have deep inward affinity, regarded themselves and their universe 
would have been clearly exhibited, for example, in an inter- 
change of letters between Strauss and Vischer. 

These letters have awakened in myself and many others fresh 
thoughts of their author’s significance for us all, especially in 
connection with theological science. He has been much stig- 
matized as a heretic. On many, even yet, his name produces 
the effect whicha red rag produces ona bull. Many others regard 
him as an ally in their conflict against all that bears the name of 
the Christian religion and church. One cannot flatly declare both 
to be wrong: like all extremes, the two sides meet, and, indeed, 
in a very essential point; both of them regard Christianity and 
the church, as also Christianity and faith in dogma, as equivalent. 
The praise and blame of these opposing parties can easily be 
understood, since both church and dogma—taking these words in 
their ordinary sense— have been attacked and severely wounded 
by Strauss. Finally, moreover, he himself, in the last phase of 
his literary career, unfortunately undertook, what till then had 
been quite foreign to him, the identification of the two concep- 
tions and identified Christianity with church and dogma, thereby 
contributing not a little to confusion of judgment. 

At the close of this century, on whose intellectual history 
Strauss has at all events had vast influence, it is worth our while 
seriously to review these questions. This, I think, can now be 
done impartially a quarter of a century after his death. Cer- 
tainly the questions raised by Strauss take too fast hold of us 
all to allow us to approach them quite coolly and, so to speak, 
impersonally. The subject which I purpose here to discuss is 
still for me a highly personal one, and I neither can nor ought 
to wish that my readers should regard it wholly with my eyes. 
Before proceeding with my task, however, may I be allowed 
briefly to recapitulate the dates of Strauss’ life, with which 
American readers are not so familiar as we Germans? 
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I. 


Born at Ludwigsburg in Wiirttemberg January 17, 1808, 
Strauss studied philosophy and theology, and received his edu- 
cation in the theological seminary (S#/ff) at Tiibingen. After 
a brief vicarship (1830) in a little country parish, which long 
remembered him with affection, he acted as professor’s substi- 
tute at the seminary of Maulbronn. In the winter of 1831-2 he 
went to Berlin to attend the lectures of Hegel and Schleiermacher. 
On his return in 1832 he was appointed lecturer (Repetent) at 
Tiibingen and gave also lectures in philosophy. In consequence 
of the storm occasioned by the appearance of his Leben Jesu‘ in 
1835 he was removed to Ludwigsburg as professor’s substi- 
tute. Here he remained only a short time, and, having quitted 
the service of the state, he lived in private life from 1836 until 
his death. Only once, in 1839, he seemed on the point of 
resuming an academic vocation. He had received a call to 
Ziirich as professor of dogmatics and church history; but, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of the conservative party in the can- 
ton, he was set aside before he could assume the office. Out of 
a course of lectures which he had been planning for Ziirich grew 
his work, Die christliche Glaubenslehre, etc. In the year 1842 
Strauss married the distinguished artist Agnes Schebest, by 
whom he had a daughter and a son. After five years this mar- 
riage was practically dissolved, with the consent of both parties, 
though without a legal separation. Zeller thus writes with deli- 
cacy: “Strauss lacked a regular course of work away from 
home, and at home that mutual harmony of disposition for the 
want of which nothing, however valuable, can compensate.” In 
the revolutionary year 1848 Strauss was for a time the deputy 
from his native town in the diet of Wirttemberg, but, having 
incurred the hostility of his constituents by his unexpectedly 
conservative attitude on political questions, he led from that 
time a long migratory life in Munich, Weimar, Cologne, 

4 The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. Translated from the fourth (1840) Ger- 
man edition by George Eliot. London and New York, 1846; second edition 1892. 


5“ The Christian Doctrine of Faith in its Historical Development and in its Con- 
flict with Modern Science.” 2 vols. Tiibingen, 1840, 1841. 
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Heidelberg, Heilbronn, again in Munich, in Darmstadt, and finally 
in Ludwigsburg, where he died February 8, 1874. After the 
appearance of his Glaubenslehre he for a long time abandoned 
theology and devoted himself to writing biographical works. We 
have the ripe fruits of his labors in this line in his works on the 
Schwabian poet Christian Daniel Schubart (1849); Christian 
Marklin, a friend of Strauss (1851); the humanist Nicodemus 
Frischlin (1855); Ulrich von Hutten (1857, revised 1871); 
Hermann Samuel Reimarus (1862); and Voltaire (1870). The 
last of these works arose out of communications made to the 
grand-duchess Alice of Hesse, originally princess of Great 
Britain. 

His interest in theological problems was keenly revived by 
the work on Hutten, and from the beginning of his sixtieth year 
he was engaged on a revised form of the Leben Jesu. In 1864 
appeared the new Leden Jesu, with the additional title, ‘for the 
German people,” and soon after the two polemical works, Der 
Christus des Glaubens und der Jesus der Geschichte, and Die Halben 
und die Ganzen, treatises with various controversial points of 
enduring value. The year 1870 produced the two patriotic let- 
ters to Ernest Renan, in which Strauss, with the unanimous 
approbation of the nation, maintained the rights of Germany. 
Finally in 1870 he claimed the interest of all the cultured 
and partially cultured with his last book, Der Alte und der Neue 
Glaube, ein Bekenntniss.® 


II. 


Whoever would estimate the personality and work of Strauss 
finds himself at the outset confronted with the question: “In 
what class should we rank this man? Was hea scholar, or was 
he a literary artist?’’ These questions cannot be answered with 


6 Schubarts Leben in seinen Briefen, 2 vols., Berlin, 1849; Christian Marklin, 
ein Lebens- und Characterbild aus der Gegenwart, Mannheim, 1851; Leben und 
Schriften Nikodemus Frischlins, Frankfurt, 1855; Ulrich von Hutten, Leipzig, 1857 ; 
4th edition, 1878 ; English condensed translation, 1874; Hermann Samuel Reimarus, 
Leipzig, 1862; Voltaire, sechs Vortrige, Leipzig, 1870; 5th edition, 1878. 

7 Fourth edition 1877; English translation, London, 1865, 2 vols. 

8Eleventh edition, Bonn, 1881; English translation by Mathilde Blind, Lon- 
don and New York, 1873. 
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a plain yes or no. We can say that he was neither a half-scholar 
nor a half-artist, if these terms involve any idea of half-hearted- 
ness, no trace of which is found in Strauss’ character. He 
had, however, something of many diverse qualities: he had not 
merely two, but many, souls bound up in his person. The desire 
of conjugal affection in its highest sense and of friendship with 
men in its purest form contended in him with the impulse 
toward solitude and forgetfulness of the world; and the theolo- 
gian and the philosopher, the historian and the poet, and not 
least the musician, strove in him for the mastery. He possessed 
a genuine measure of all these elements: the Leben Jesu, the 
Glaubenslehre, the Streitschriften and Der Alte und der Neue 
Glaube reveal him as the theologian and philosopher; Hutten 
and Voltaire, not to speak of minor works, such as his Essays,’ 
exhibit him as the historian and biographer; the appendices to 
Der Alte und der Neue Glaube and many utterances of genius in 
his letters display him as the connoisseur of music; and the 
Poetische Gedenkbuch as the poet. We have still but few German 
writers since Lessing whose style, in purity and distinction, can 
be compared to that of Strauss. Perhaps he was least of all 
what he has been most usually considered, a man of strict science. 
In the Literarische Denkwiirdigkeiten he admits this in words to 
this effect: ‘I have never regarded myself as properly speaking 
a scholar: my learning consists only in my having been suffici- 
ently grounded and instructed in general knowledge; as to 
particular departments I am sufficiently disciplined to be able, 
in those branches of science with which I am at any time occupied, 
to assimilate rapidly the mass of facts required in their pursuit. 
With me this knowledge and its acquirement are never an end, 
but only a means. The collecting of materials, even when some 
of them, according to the subject, interest and delight me, I find 
always ina measure irksome. My real enjoyment begins with 
the composition and manipulation of the material. Then when 
I feel that the clay is plastic in my hand, and that it readily, 
and in a manner spontaneously, assumes the forms which my 


9 Streitschriften zur Vertheidigung meiner Schrift iiber das Leben Jesu (1837). 
10 Charakteristiken und Kritiken, 1839; 2d ed., 1844. 
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fingers seek to impress upon it, I consciously enjoy my talent ; 
and it is certainly my special talent.” To his most intimate 
friend, Pfarrer Rapp, he writes: ‘‘What scientific work I have 
done I have wrought at with passion; and without passion, 
without being possessed by my subject, I can do nothing at all. 
On this side I am a poet, though indeed I am this still less than 
a scholar, since I lack entirely the requisite productivity of 
fancy and creative power.’’ And to Friedrich Theodor Vischer : 
“lam not inventive; but I can arrange, group, and describe well.” 
And again to Rapp: “I am an artist, but not by the grace of God, 
who has no doubt given me the artistic bent and the sense of 
form, but not imagination in order perfectly to fuse those forms.” 

He often complains of the two-sided incoherent quality of 
his mental endowment. Possessing almost too keen a sense of 
his defects and weaknesses, he seldom attains a perfect conscious- 
ness of his ability, and he could truly say of himself: “In the 
course of my life I have failed oftener through diffidence than 
through pride.” Of course there is plenty of pure scholarship 
in his writings, especially the theological. The critical discus- 
sions, which occur in the Leben Jesu, even in the so-called popu- 
lar edition, are undoubtedly beyond what might be sought in a 
work designed for laymen as well asscholars. Personally I con- 
fess to a little skeptical admiration when I have heard laymen 
tell me that they have read the Leben Jesu from end to end. 
Nevertheless Strauss, with his investigations, has not promoted 
scholarly criticism nearly so much as did the Tiibingen theolo- 
gian, Ferdinand Christian Baur. He always clearly felt, and 
readily acknowledged, the superiority of the latter, although 
Baur, through the unfriendly and prejudiced attitude which, at 
least to Strauss’ mind, he held toward the work of our author, 
did not make that acknowledgment easy for him. Yet Strauss 
was conscious that Baur and his learned auxiliaries owed much 
to him. He wrote to his friend Marklin: “ Baur should remem- 
ber that my style of work was just adapted for the beginning, 
and that without my initiative he and his allies would not stand 
where they now do.” He compared his Leben Jesu to the bold 
assault which expels an opponent by night from a strong 
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position, and Baur’s investigations to the slow siege-work which 
gradually deprives an enemy of one part of his stronghold after 
another. 

What would this man have been and what would he have 
accomplished had he been allowed to continue in the academic 
vocation for which he was born and which he had himself chosen ? 
As a young tutor at Tiibingen he had made a very great impres- 
sion. Zeller, who there heard him, says that his lectures had the 
effect of a beneficent rain upon a parched district. He praises 
the lucidity of his process of thought and the racy freshness of 
his exposition, which rendered even so tough a subject as Hegel’s 
Logik enjoyable to his hearers. And though Strauss, according 
to the fashion then common in south Germany, always, while 
lecturing, followed his skilfully prepared notes, the formal 
excellence of his finished delivery charmed his hearers. 

Strauss never ceased to bewail his removal from the aca- 
demic chair as the severest blow he ever received, and the 
leisure which his academic friends often envied him was a small 
thing compared with the vast stimulus which professorial activ- 
ity would have given him. Yet he did not regret the step which 
had cost him his position. He well knew what he risked when 
he published the Leben Jesu, but he claimed, in its preface, the 
possession of one thing which the most learned and acute 
theologians lacked, inward emancipation of spirit and thought 
from certain religious and dogmatic presuppositions. ‘If the 
theologians find my work un-Christian because it is without 
presuppositions, I find theirs unscientific on account of the 
presuppositions of faith.” Thirty years later he wrote that it 
had been the aim of his theological writings from the first to 
break the chain which barred the haven of theology from the 
open sea of rational science. This man could not have said with 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles : 


Das Beste, was du wissen kannst, 
Darfst du den Buben doch nicht sagen.” 


On the contrary, he was impelled irresistibly to say what was laid 
upon his spirit. 


™ “ Vou dare not tell striplings the best of your knowledge.” 
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But he who thus threw down the gauntlet to a whole world 
of opponents could certainly not expect that others would 
respond with kid gloves. We can understand the difficulty in 
which those were placed who had to decide if one who pro- 
nounced the presuppositions of the theological work of his time 
to be unscientific had a right to occupy a professor’s chair, since 
those prepossessions appeared to be indispensable. 

But, on the other hand, Strauss’ ideas were not strange to 
the best spirits of his time. Whoever, after the lapse of two 
generations, looks back upon the scientific work which has been 
done since the appearance of the Leben Jesu, knows that Strauss 
was right when he wrote in the preface to his translation of 
Hutten’s Dialogues* which he published in 1860, when the Leben 
Jesu was a quarter of a century old: 

I can certify that my book has not yet been refuted ; its ideas have only 
received continuous development, and if it is now little more read, it is 
because it has been absorbed by the culture of the age and has penetrated 
through all the veins of contemporary science. I can certify that, through the 


twenty-five intervening years, not a line of importance has been written on 
the subjects of which it treats, in which its influence is not recognizable. 


This may be deemed exaggeration. I am inclined to regard 


it as correct; but in any case one must subscribe to that recog- 
nition of Strauss’ courage which King Wilhelm of Wiirttemberg 
thus bluntly expressed: ‘‘That he had courage I have always 
believed, else he would not have tackled the theologians as he 
did.” And no one can read without emotion the words in which 
Strauss spoke of his book in the connection just quoted: 


I could be angry with my book because it has wrought me much harm: 
it has excluded me from public work as a teacher, for which I had taste and 
perhaps talent; it has wrenched me out of natural conditions, and thrust me 
into unnatural ones; it has made my life lonely. And yet when I think what 
would have become of me had I stifled the word which was laid upon my 
soul, and had I suppressed the doubts that were fermenting in me, then I 
bless the book, which indeed harmed me outwardly, but which has preserved 
inward health for me and many others. So I testify in its day of honor that 
it was written out of a pure impulse, and I could wish for all its opponents, 
when they write against it, that they were equally free from by-aims and 
fanaticism. 


*2Gesprache Huttens, tibersetet und erlautert, Leipzig, 1860. 
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Ill. 


One cannot easily overestimate the impression produced 
more than sixty years ago by the bold undertaking of the twenty- 
seven-year-old lecturer at Tibingen to overturn from its very 
foundation the view hitherto entertained as to the life of Jesus. 
This impression is most strikingly attested by the appearance of 
four substantial editions of the work in two volumes, containing 
more than 1,400 closely printed pages, a work designed, it must 
be remembered, not for the general public, but for scholars. It 
was also attested by the innumerable hostile works issuing, not 
only from all theological camps, but also from laymen who, 
regarding the holiest articles of their faith as in danger, came out 
to battle against the audacious assailant. 

What were the fundamental ideas of the work? 

It is usually supposed that the book was directed against 
the naive credulity which accepts, without question or inter- 
pretation, the miraculous events of the life of Jesus as divine 
revelation, just as they are recorded in the gospels. From a 
scientific point of view this is incorrect. Such a consideration 
of the gospel history did not fall within Strauss’ horizon. The 
book had a very definite object, viz., to combat the method of 
so-called rationalism in view of its naturalistic mode of explain- 
ing the miracles. The life of Jesus having been already, in 
the eighteenth century, regarded by some from a human point 
of view, they sought to explain the miraculous elements of the 
history in two ways. Some of them spoke of a vulgar fraud 
on the part of the heavenly persons who performed all these 
things, and this is the position of the so-called Wolfenbiittel 
fragmentist, Hermann Samuel Reimarus (+ 1768). By others 
a natural explanation was attempted, for example by the Hei- 
delberg theologian, Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob Paulus (1761- 
1851) and his numerous associates and successors. They purged, 
so to speak, the whole gospel history of its miraculous elements, 
at the same time introducing natural explanations or supposing 
errors on the part of reporters. I need only adduce the oft- 
quoted example: Jesus, according to this method, did not walk 
on the sea, but by the sea—which very ingenious interpretation 
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gave occasion to the witty question of Lavater, if then the evan- 
gelists who relate this miracle wished to teach us by it that Jesus 
was capable of walking on solid ground like other men. From 
this method also came the explanation of the resurrection as an 
awakening from apparent death, and of the ascension as a dis- 
appearance in a mountain cloud, and other home-made discoveries 
of the same sort. They have still a claim on our attention as being 
the first awkward attempts at a humanistic view of the life of Jesus. 

In opposition to this naturalistic and rationalistic view Strauss 
brought in another, viz., the mythical view, in accordance with 
which he maintained that the gospel narratives should, in so far 
as they represent anything in a legendary way, be subjected to 
investigation; and that this applies, indeed, to everything with- 
out exception which our evangelists found in the Christian com- 
munity of their time and received from oral tradition with good 
faith in its authenticity. There was no intimation of free con- 
scious invention on the part of one or several individuals, as in a 
theory brought forward not long afterward by another radical 
critic, Bruno Bauer. Strauss supposed an unintentional and 
unconscious idealization of the whole material. Not that he 
sought to prove that the whole gospel history was mythical ; 
but, as he says in his preface: ‘‘I shall critically examine all that 
is in it to see if it contains anything mythical.” 

This was a procedure not without precedent, if we consider 
other departments of science. For the general science of antiq- 
uity the philologist Heyne, of Géttingen, had already proved that 
the whole early history of mankind, as well as our forefathers 
philosophical view of the world, is based upon myth. In the 
year 1811 appeared Niebuhr’s celebrated work which applied 
this view to the oldest part of Roman history, and deprived the 
myths related by Livy concerning the seven kings of their right 
of existence in the scientific treatment of history. Theologians 
had also already applied the new method to the five books of 
Moses in the Old Testament. Nay, even in the realm of New 
Testament history Strauss had had predecessors. Schleier- 
macher, as well as Hase, in their public lectures—the latter even 


134 mythis omnis priscorum hominum cum historia tum philosophia procedit. 
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in a small handbook which appeared in 1829g—had broken to a 
certain extent with the natural explanation, and had sought by 
the assumption of myth to explain the beginning and the end of 
the gospel history —the birth and ascension of Christ—at least 
in part. Strauss no doubt refers to these attempts when he says: 
“The entrance to the gospel history as well as the exit from it is 
supposed to be through the portal of myth. For all that lies 
between those points the crooked and toilsome path of natural 
explanation is deemed sufficient.” 

From the scientific treatises of that period, which certainly 
were not very thorough, Strauss derived the view that the sources 
of primitive Christian history, in whole and in part, are not of 
first rank, that is, do not come direct from eyewitnesses ; and 
from all the conflicting narratives, the inaccuracies, the chrono- 
logical and other difficulties, he drew the conclusion that the testi- 
mony of one reporter was of as much value as that of another, 
viz., none at all. In order to explain the state of the facts, how- 
ever, he specially directed attention to the Old Testament with 
its Messianic ideas and hopes: the Messianic expectations of the 
time of Jesus were above all what produced the myths of the 
life of Jesus. This appeared with special clearness from the 
narrative of the evangelist Matthew, with its ever-recurring 
phrases: “This happened that it might be fulfilled which was 
written,” and, “As saith the prophet.” Nevertheless Strauss was 
far from denying the historical personality of Jesus; he was con- 
vinced, on the other hand, that the application of those Messianic 
ideas to the concrete instance could only be explained by the 
existence of a powerful faith-compelling personality. Therefore 
he held fast to the main facts in the life of Jesus, and believed 
especially in his sayings, and above all thought that an authentic 
nucleus was distinguishable in the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is no longer necessary to enter upon a criticism of these 
positions in detail, since the last sixty years have not been 
unfruitful in respect to them. During that period much that is 
new has been learned through the scientific investigation of the 
life of Jesus. But even if the principle of the mythical explana- 
tion has not proved wholly invulnerable, its application was in 
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itself a vast step in advance. The supernatural and rationalistic 
explanations were once for all got rid of in favor of one which 
sought to come closer to the facts by a method derived from 
the matter itself. This attempt was the more effective because 
Strauss moved on ground where results could be verified, and 
allowed arbitrary fancy to have no influence on his work. 

It is worth while, however, to direct attention to another 
point. I have already remarked that Baur always maintained an 
attitude of reserve toward Strauss’ work, bestowing upon it a 
somewhat cold recognition. Strauss rightly interpreted this atti- 
tude on the part of his master, and said once in writing to Marklin: 
‘I can also partly understand this from the circumstances them- 
selves. I am no historian; I have been prompted by dogmatic 
{or antidogmatic] interests; and he may disapprove of this from 
his historico-theological point of view.” 

This self-judgment is perfectly just. Whoever has attained 
independent insight into the critical work of historico-theologi- 
cal science knows that it, like all other critical work, recognizes 
as its main object the investigation, one might almost say, the 
laying bare, of what has actually happened. The sources have 
again and again been examined; they have been analyzed and 
unraveled in order to be recomposed in as clear and coherent a 
form of historical development as possible. In regard to the life 
of Jesus the attempt has been made out of the sparse accounts to 
construct a credible view of his personality, aims, and course of 
life, just as it has been sought to give as true and historically 
accurate a picture as possible of the life, aims, and destiny of the 
representatives of the early church and of the apostolic age. 
Strauss himself did not at all neglect this in connection with the 
life of Jesus, and I do not hesitate to declare that those parts of 
the revised edition of his book (1864) which he called ‘The 
Life of Jesus in its Historical Setting” still retain vitality. 
Especially would I recommend to those who still regard Strauss 
as only destructive the section on the ‘“ Religious Consciousness 
of Jesus,” which shows, as Zeller says, with what fine discern- 
ment of the loftiness and purity of a religious character Strauss 
was endowed. ; 
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Nevertheless the “Jesus of history’’ had not for him the 
interest with which the “Christ of faith’ inspired him. The 
facts did not interest him as much as the ideas, and the authentic 
gospel history not as much as what he called the mythical history, 
that is, the history as it is apprehended in the hearts of believers, 
and has found expression through the mouths of their inspired 
speakers and the pens of their scribes. And here is the point 
where in my opinion Strauss has seen deeper than the historico- 
critical investigators; here is revealed for me the enduring 
influence of his book. We have a more correct idea than our 
fathers had of Jesus the Nazarene as a historical personality. 
We know the conditions of his activity, the soil on which he 
grew—his “environment,” to use a modern term—much more 
exactly than men knew it half a century ago. We have learned 
to apply the psychological method much more successfully to 
the study of his self-consciousness. And yet, may we not say 
that on this very account the question as to the relation between 
the “Jesus of history” and the “Christ of faith” has more vital 
interest in the historico-theological work of the present genera- 
tion, especially in the most recent work, than that of almost any 
other question? Only we now regard this problem with other 
eyes than those of a generation or two ago, and seek its solution 
less hopefully than did young Strauss. The Hegelian philosophy, 
that magic key which solved the riddle for him, has slipped out 
of our hands. The impression left upon reflective minds by the 
reading of Strauss’ book is in no small degree produced by the 
fact that in the much-quoted concluding section, entitled ‘‘The 
Dogmatic Significance of the Life of Jesus,” all doubts are solved 
for the author according to Hegelian prescriptions. As an 
instance of this we find him declaring in the preface that 
“Christ’s supernatural birth, and his resurrection and ascension, 
remain eternal truths, however much their reality as historical 
facts may be doubted. Only the certainty of this can give our 
criticism calmness and dignity, and distinguish it from the natu- 
ralistic criticism of the last century, which thought the religious 
truth was destroyed with the historical fact, and which must 
therefore of necessity be regarded as frivolous.” Whoever has 
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thoroughly undergone the critical discipline of the last decade 
will readily regard such an idealism of faith as a controversial 
artifice. He will certainly not allow himself to be persuaded by 
any apologetic, however well-meaning, of the identity of the 
“Jesus of history” and the “Christ of faith.” For there was 
but one “Jesus of history,” who lived only once, under perfectly 
definite conditions, and in perfectly definite circumstances, which 
do not repeat themselves. But the “Christ of faith” varies a 
thousand fold according to the time in which and the persons in 
whom he is reflected. 


IV. 


The last section of the Leben Jesu gives proof of the correct- 
ness of Strauss’ judgment when, as we have seen, he said that 
he was no historian and that ‘‘everything with him proceeded 
from a dogmatic interest ;” but he also added “or from an 
antidogmatic one.” This addition refers to his attitude toward 
church doctrine. He-has given it trenchant expression in his 
second great work, the Christian Doctrine of Faith in its Historical 
Development and in its Conflict with the Modern View of the World. 
This work— unfortunately, we might say—did not make the 
impression it was calculated to make on the great body of theo- 
logians, for whom alone it was meant. And yet this Glaubens- 
lehre is a remarkable book, if it is estimated by its own standard. 
Its object was more frankly negative than that of the Leben Jesu. 
It was designed to show the general bankruptcy of the orthodox 
and rationalistic views of Christianity. Strauss actually wrote 
of it what he might already have written, from special points of 
view, of the Leben Jesu: 

My treatise is meant, if the profane figure may be allowed, to do for dog- 
matic science what the balance sheet does for a mercantile house. If the 
house is not exactly made richer thereby, yet it learns, by means of the bal- 
ance sheet, precisely how affairs stand; and this is often more valuable than 
a positive gain in money. Such an examination of the dogmatic stock is of 
the more urgent necessity in our day since the majority of theologians enter- 
tain the greatest illusion concerning it. They estimate at far too low a figure 
the deduction which the criticism and polemic of the last two centuries have 
made from the old theological stock in trade; and, on the other hand, they 
estimate far too highly the equivocal sources of help to be found in the 
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theology of feeling and the present mystical philosophy. They think that the 
law suits still pending in regard to those results have already been won, in 
large measure; and they are certain that high profit is to be got out of the 
newly sunk mines. It might chance, however, that those law suits might all 
be lost in a day, and then, if the new mines should disappoint the hopes fixed 
on them, bankruptcy would be inevitable. Here is reason sufficient for cau- 
tion, and for exact inquiry as to how much is yet recoverable out of the pre- 
vious loss and what has perhaps still to be collected; likewise what prospect 
there may be of surer gain from the newer enterprises, and how, taking all 
this into account, possessions stand in relation to debts. 

And this balance was struck by Strauss with inexorable 
and conclusive logic. No loophole of escape was left to an 
opponent. ‘The true criticism of dogma is its history,” was 
the central thesis of his discussion ; and for everyone who knows 
the history and does not shrink from its practical application 
this thesis is thoroughgoing. Strauss’ Glaubenslehre has also 
done great service to scientific inquiry. It has removed the 
rubbish and cleared the ground for a new building. Strauss has 
neither erected nor attempted to erect this new structure. 
When others undertook to construct it, he not only refused to 
give a helping hand, but stood hostile to the builders. At the 
end of his life he rejected that solution of the fundamental prob- 
lem of doctrine which he had indicated in his closing treatise 
and whose influences are still clearly visible in the popular edition 
of the Leben Jesu. In Der Alte und Neue Glaube he propounded 
a new solution of the great question, which indeed occupied him 
to his last breath. Did he act rightly in this respect ? 

In the first place, the subjective veracity of the man must be 
frankly recognized. When at the age of sixty-four he published 
his Bekenntniss (‘‘Confession” ) he sought thereby to sum up his 
life’s performance. He did not wish to deceive himself or the 
public in regard to the final position of his view of the world 
(Weltanschauung), and in this he was unquestionably right, 
because he followed the promptings of his inmost nature. He 
wrote thus in Latin to the friend of his youth on sending him 
the book : 


I have uttered the confession which the inward voice bade me utter. I 
have delivered my message from the first to the last letter. If I die now, it 
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can no longer be said that at my death I was a debtor to my contempo- 
raries and countrymen. What I had I distributed, and what was left over is 
contained in this writing. .... Regarding its fate I have not the smallest 
anxiety. I have done what it was my duty to do as well as I was able 
Happen now what will, I shall rest in the conviction that it must happen. 
But this cannot blind us to the fact that by his last book he 
broke off the very copestone from his life-work. In the preface 
to his Leben Jesu of 1864 he still declared that it was the duty 
of everyone who felt himself in a position to do so to come to 
the help of so many perplexed spirits who were in danger of 
losing the kernel along with the shell, and who felt themselves 
exposed to a wearing conflict, and to a dubious vacillation 
between unbridled unbelief and spasmodic faith, between free- 
thinking and piety. The task, as here sketched, had been that 
of his life: the Leben Jesu, the Glaubenslehre, and the smaller 
theological writings, particularly the Zwet friedliche Blétter 
(1839), served no other purpose. In Zhe Old and the New Faith 
he has changed all that. Here he has himself thrown away the 
kernel with the shell, the thing in itself with the form. The 
man who was one of the most eminent of those who laid the axe 
to the root of the tree of the old dogmatic faith has himself 
fallen a victim to this faith. Harnack’s words can be applied to 
Strauss: ‘This is the effect of dogma on the reverse side. It 
injures a man when he has it, and it injures him when he has 
had it; these after-effects are actually the most serious.” He 
who possesses such deep insight into things as the author of the 
Leben Jesu and the Glaubenslehre could not, on the ground of a 
perhaps too superficial criticism of the Apostles’ Creed — that old 
unadulterated confession of faith, as Strauss called it— give off- 
hand a negative answer to the question: ‘Are we still Chris- 
tians?” His procedure in this case, however, reminds us just a 
little of Don Quixote and his battle with windmills. How could 
one like Strauss, after lightly refuting the church doctrines of 
transubstantiation, of the sacrificial death of the Son of God, and 
the anthromorphic conception of God, come, without more ado, 
to declare the continued vitality of the religious content of these 
and similar forms in which poor humanity is doomed to enwrap 
eternal truth ? 
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For a new task like this Strauss would have required, to say 
the least, a good equipment. But the armor which the old 
champion had put on was antiquated, the rust was with difficulty 
cleared from it, and its luster was tarnished. It was a new and 
yet essentially ancient philosophy, then in vogue, that had taken 
him captive. With Hegel he had completely done, or so he 
thought. Ten years before he had written to Vischer: “I still 
hold the Hegelian system, but it is like a loose tooth in my mouth, 
on which I have no more the heart to bite than you have.” It 
was now materialism to which he did homage, and yet to which 
his inmost being was peculiarly in opposition. I refer here to 
materialism as a philosophy, as a general scheme of the universe, 
which is quite independent of the so-called natural-scientific 
method and the acceptance of its results —the materialism which 
celebrated its triumph in Ludwig Biichner’s Kraft und Stoff, and 
of which Ernst Haeckel’s monistic philosophy is only a feeble 
reflection. 


The book Der Alte und der Neue Glaube found a tremendous 
sale in the flood-tide of that materialism which coincided with 
the so-called ‘‘Griinderperiode” (period of new enterprises) in 


Germany. Many thousands at that time eagerly devoured it, 
and I can very well remember how in my school days my com- 
rades of the first and second year would come to loggerheads 
over it. It still haunts the brains of many cultured and innumer- 
able half-cultured people. It has become the gospel of all those 
who believe that they have found faith in dogma and its products 
to be creations of human fancy and the offspring of human 
narrowness, and think that they have done with Christ and his 
religion. We need not quarrel over it if anyone imagines that 
he can get salvation through the gospel of the new faith. It is 
ultimately a question of our scheme of the world, in regard to 
which each mature thinker must form his own judgment. In 
any case the adherent of the materialistic view is not thereby a 
worse man than the follower of any other system. Nevertheless 
I do not think I shall meet with contradiction in maintaining 
that the adherents of the new faith are in general found less 
among those who with deep earnestness and ardent diligence 
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work out the questions, ‘Are we still Christians?’ ‘Have we 
still a religion?” than among those who light-heartedly and 
superficially boast of having solved them. 

I know not if Strauss, were he alive today in full mental 
vigor, would write as he did in his Bekenntniss. He who knows 
Strauss’ past cannot be blind to the symptoms of a soured spirit 
which crop out in his last book. Especially in the first, and, in 
regard to the theological questions, the weightiest, part of the 
book, suppressed anger is manifest against those whose decree 
first arrested his activity, and on whom he had taken vengeance 
in his The Old and the New Faith. But we—that is, those laymen 
and theologians who think and feel with the author of this article 
—must ask: If we indorse Strauss’ supposition that the forms in 
which the church has molded for us the beliefs of our fathers are 
no longer binding upon us, and are not even altogether intelligible 
to us, must we therefore fall into the error of his conclusion ?** 

There is but one Christianity, as there is but one truth and 
one God, but the truth does not appear to all in similar vesture. 
How can we wish, in the case of the pious cottager who listens 
devoutly to the word of God, who is poor in spirit and an heir 
of the kingdom of heaven according to the promise, that she 
should survey the heights and depths of history, that she, like 
us, Should be continually reconsidering her views? But let us 
take the other side: in the case of one who honestly strives to 
lay a broad foundation for a comprehensive view of the world, 
which is certainly not that of the cottager, and who walks his 
own way believing in God and Christ, shall it be forbidden 
him to speak in his own way of the mysteries of the faith? 
Because not all are in a position to enjoy solid food, must adults 
become infants again? We would not speak in defense of a 
false ‘‘ gnosticism,” in so far as that opprobrious term is used to 
denote a derogatory estimate of the true “gnosis.” We are not 
of the opinion that full salvation is intended only for the 
mvevpatixol, the spiritual men, and is withheld from the less 

%4 Cf. with what follows the author’s views in his little work, Was heisst und zu 


welchem Ende studirt man Dogmengeschichte? Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1895. 
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endowed. We are, therefore, gnostics in the good sense of that 
word, that is, we endeavor by the aid of the Spirit which is of 
God to understand the things which are given of God (1 Cor. 
3:12), and, so far as we possess this Spirit, we also shall pene- 
trate into the deep things of God. Everyone will do so accord- 
ing to the measure that is given him and, at all events, not 
according to the deliverances of an authoritatively compulsive 
church-teaching. The mere fact that a man named Jesus arose 
in Judea and there lived, taught, and died, is of no advantage to 
faith, any more than that he is risen and gone to heaven: it must 
become a matter of inner experience. For that saying of 
religious mysticism which has been beautifully expressed by 
our German poet, Angelus Silesius, remains ever true: 


War’ Christus tausendmal in Bethlehem geboren, 
Und nicht in dir, du warst doch ewiglich verloren. 


In my judgment there has never been a thoughtful Chris- 
tian, much less a theologian of lasting significance, who has not 
approached the historical Jesus with his own individual form of 
spiritual need and believing apprehension. The “ Jesus of his- 
tory” and the “Christ of faith” have never been identical. 


Even Paul and John formed each his own mental conception of 
Christ, and down to our own day it has not been otherwise. 


V. 


The great outward success of Strauss’ book was in no small 
measure due to the brilliant form in which his polemic ideas were 
couched. Few philosophical or theological books could be 
named in which the most difficult problems have been discussed 
with such ease. This had, no doubt, its drawback, since serious 
questions cannot be settled in an off-hand way. Strauss himself 
was aware of this. He wrote to Zeller: 

In order not to fall again into the mistake of learned dulness, on which 
my new Leben Jesu [he means the popular edition of 1864] was wrecked, I 
wanted this time to work quite freely with compass and square; and now it is 
very doubtful if the work has not rather lost in order and completeness than 
gained in vivacity. Certainly under all circumstances so widely extended a 


5 “*Though Christ a thousand times were born in Bethlehem, 
But not in thee, thou wert forever lost.” 
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line of battle could not at the same time be of great depth. Weak points 
there must be, and this defect in the parts can only be counteracted at the risk 
of the whole. 


These words supply a clear confirmation of the criticism we 
have applied to the book. But it would be wrong hence to 
draw the conclusion that it is of slight material; on the contrary, 
Strauss could justly say of it: 


Fliichtig scheint es hingesprochen, 
Fliichtig ist es nicht gemacht: 
Ausgefiihrt in so viel Wochen 

Als in Jahren durchgedacht. 

Perhaps his occupation with Voltaire during the preceding 
year had some influence in brightening the style of the book, 
just as his acquaintance with the genial but frivolous French- 
man did not leave the earnest and, with all his versatility of 
form, the still serious German unaffected as to his view of 
the world. Certainly between Voltaire and Strauss there 
remained a great gulf fixed. In spite of his radicalism in phi- 
losophy and theology, Strauss always retained conservative and 
aristocratic sentiments in questions of public life and esthetics. 
We have already seen that his political attitude cost him an 
adverse vote on the part of his Ludwigsburg constituents in the 
year 1848; and throughout life he hated nothing more than the 
“tyranny of the phrase, the hazy instincts and the senseless 
passions of the masses.” Like Berengarius of Tours, he despised 
all gui maluerunt errare cum pluribus quam verius sentire cum 
paucis. Whoever wishes to convince himself how little this man 
was disposed to speak in defense of the novelties of the hour, let 
him read the splendid appendices to The Old and the New Faith. 
Here he has treated of our great poets and musicians in a way 
which might be called classical, for it would be difficult to find else- 
where so much that is good and excellent said in so few words 
on the subject of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, and of other German heroes in poetry and music. But 
the more stormy music was scarcely in his line. Father Haydn 
and Mozart were Strauss’ musical ideals. ‘Mozart and music 
are synonymous in a way in which we have no other quite cor- 
responding example in the domain of music nor of any other art.” 
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He composed a beautiful sonnet on Beethoven’s ‘Symphony in 
A-major;”’ but he would have nothing to do with the “ Pastoral 
Symphony,” and least of all with the “‘ Ninth”. One cannot won- 
der, therefore, that he had no appreciation of Richard Wagner’s 
art and “seized every opportunity of emphatically expressing 
aversion to him alike as a man and a musician” (letter to Rapp 
of March 17, 1869). Here, however, we find his limitations as a 
critic, and hence we have a view of the partial character of much 
of his theological and philosophical criticism. 

But the final key to those inconsistencies of his personality 
to which we pointed at the outset will be found in the view that 
he was predominantly a man of feeling, to whom the gift of 
dialectic thought, which, as a true Schwabian, he possessed ina 
high degree, was given for a thorn in the flesh. Whoever reads 
his letters, especially the later ones, whoever has been touched 
by the notes of his poetry, especially the poem written on his 
death-bed, knows that this man, with the intellect of a heathen, 
possessed the heart of a Christian, and that his sentiments were 
more pious than those of many who upbraided him as a heretic 
and an unbeliever. 

The poetry of Strauss reveals a man of deep and earnest 
thought and feeling; and certainly the life-work, wrought from 
motives ever earnest and pure, by one who so thought and felt, 
was not wrought in vain. His Leben Jesu, regarded from a 
scientific point of view, can be fitly described as an act of eman- 
cipation, and the year 1835 marks an epoch for historico-theo- 
logical science. His saying, ‘‘The true criticism of dogma is its 
history,” has not only become a winged word, but it is also per- 
manently a true word. Theological science has reason enough 
to keep this saying constantly in view at the close of this nine- 
teenth century, in which it has certainly made much progress, 
but also much retrogression. Without Strauss we should not 
stand where we do. That he himself was aware of this I have 
already said, and I cannot close without recalling the verses 
in which he has boldly and admirably expressed that con- 
viction : 





DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS 


AUSGLEICHUNG. 


Wenn Du um eine Geistesthat 
So von der Mitwelt wirst geschmaht, 
Dass selbst der Freund, der Kamerad 
Dir schaudernd aus dem Wege geht: 


Dann hoch des Haupt und hoch den Sinn! 
Dann lache der gelehrten Herrn ! 

Denn iiber alle hoch dahin 
Geht leuchtend Deines Geistes Stern ! 


Doch wenn sich’s wendet, wenn’s nun heisst : 
Man that dem Mann zu viel der Schmach ! 
Dann eingezogen! Es beweist: 
Nun kommen Dir auch Andre nach ! 


Und wenn man endlich Ruh’ Dir génnt 
Und noch ein Stiickchen Ruhm dazu: 

Dann, Alter, hat’s mit Dir ein End’ ; 
Dann ist die Welt so klug wie Du.” 


6 Reproduced by the translator of this article in the following words : 
. 


REPARATION. 


When for a message new and bold 
By thy coevals thou art scorned, 

And even thy friend and comrade old 
Has horror-stricken from thee turned ; 


Then march with head and mind erect, 
Flout the decrees of learned divines ; 

For on the world all cloud-bedeckt 
Thy spirit’s star benignant shines. 


But when the tide has turned, you'll hear 
Them say, This man too much we wrong: 

Then keep the background, for ’tis clear 
That crowds will soon thy footsteps throng. 


And when at length they give thee peace, 
And e’en a little fame thereto, 

Then, graybeard, comes thy long release, 
And now the world is wise as thou. 








STAPFER ON THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By ALVAH HOvEY, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Dr. EDMOND STAPFER is a professor in the faculty of Protestant 
theology of the university of Paris. He is the author of three volumes 
on the person, authority, and work of Jesus Christ, entitled respect- 
ively, Jesus Christ before His Ministry, Jesus Christ during His 
Ministry, and The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ... This 
paper will reproduce and criticise some of his statements concerning 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

His introduction to the subject in question reads thus: 

Up to this point, except in minor details, we have made no critical studies. 
We have almost exclusively confined ourselves to setting forth historic cer- 
tainties. Side by side with this narrative of events we have had an essentia. 
purpose, to learn what was going on in the soul of Jesus, what was the order 
of his thoughts before and during his ministry? This work is completed in the 
very imperfect degree in which it may be done. At present a study of an 
entirely different order is imposed upon us ; a minute study which the reader 
may consider as an appendix to our work, but a necessary appendix, since we 
have to treat of questions such as this: What took place during the days that 
followed the burial of Jesus, and what are we to understand by what is called 
his resurrection? (Pp. 186, 187.) 

Dr. Stapfer then reminds his readers that 


the question is purely historical, it relates simply to a fact of the past, nothing 
more and nothing less, and it is to be established, if at all, according to the 
ordinary methods of historic criticism, as our age has brought them to light 
and made them potent; ... . It is the more necessary to say this, because 
in no case has a Zriord been given freer course than in this question of the 
resurrection of Jesus. 


He refers to the many as saying: “ This must have happened ;” 
“It is altogether impossible that it did not take place;” and remarks : 

It is truly strange that men continually assume to know what must have 
taken place instead of seeking for what actually did take place ; and that they 
always conclude that facts must have been thus and so, instead of simply dis- 
covering what they were. 


* Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton and published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1896, 1897, 1898. $1.25 a volume. 


* Italicized by the writer of this article. 
536 
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This language has a familiar sound, and there must be many who 
deserve the reproof which it administers. Happy the critic who does 
not! But the practice thus condemned is more or less rational and 
necessary in order to any comprehension of events in the past. Many 
events are accepted as truly historical upon weak testimony, provided 
they are natural consequences of what preceded and natural anteced- 
ents of what followed. Circumstantial evidence is mostly of this kind, 
and everyone knows that it is often strong enough to compel belief. 
Indeed, it would be easy to show that Stapfer in divining the thoughts 
of Jesus at different crises of his life has done with a free hand what 
is here so strongly condemned. 

It will assist us in understanding Dr. Stapfer’s critical study of the 
evidence for the resurrection of Christ to know beforehand the conclu- 
sion which he reaches, namely, that all the manifestations of himself by 
Jesus to his disciples after his crucifixion were in reality spiritual appari- 
tions, having no bodily substance behind them, and serving in no way 
to account for the disappearance of his dead body from the sepulcher. 
Yet Stapfer freely admits the absence of Christ’s body from the sepul- 
cher on the first day of the week : 


There is not the slightest doubt that the tomb was empty on the morning 
of the third day after Jesus’ death. What had happened? To this question 
the four gospel narratives are unanimous in replying that Jesus had returned 
to life, and that, having arisen from the dead, he appeared to a certain num- 
ber of persons on the third day and the days following ; but all four differ, and 
are even contradictory, as to the details. 


These differences and contradictions are all accounted for by the 
following hypothesis : 


The gospels are the echoes of two entirely distinct traditions. .... 
According to one, the appearances of Jesus were all in Galilee; . . . . accord- 
ing to the other, they took place in Jerusalem and its neighborhood. The 
Galilean tradition is reproduced in its oldest form in the gospels of Mark and 
Matthew. The last stage of its development known to us is set forth in the 
apocryphal gospel of Peter, discovered a few years ago. 


Dr. Stapfer begins his account of the Galilean tradition by quoting 
at length the following passage from the apocryphal gospel of Peter: 


In the night between Saturday and Sunday the soldiers who were guard- 
ing the tomb heard a great noise from heaven. They raised their eyes; the 
heavens were opened, and two shining angels descended from heaven and 
came to the sepulcher. The stone which served as a door rolled away of 
itself. The two angels entered the tomb, and the soldiers made haste to 
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awaken the captain and the elders of the Jews who were with them watching 
the tomb, but who had fallen asleep. While they were telling them what 
they had seen, behold, three men came forth from the tomb — that is, Christ 
supported by the two angels; the cross on which he had suffered followed 
them. The angels were so tall that their heads touched the sky. Jesus was 
taller still, and his head passed through the sky. A voice was heard from 
heaven, saying : ‘‘ Hast thou preached to them whoare asleep?’’ And a reply 
came from the cross, saying: ‘‘ Yes.’” The whole company ran to report the 
fact to Pilate. Meanwhile, at daybreak, Mary Magdalene came to the tomb, 
with several other women, to embalm the body. Theangel had said to them, 
“ He is risen and gone thither whence he was sent,” that is, to heaven. 

Stapfer calls attention to the circumstance that this narrative puts 
the ascension immediately after the resurrection, no disciple having 
seen the Lord, though he conjectures (why I cannot see) that the lost 
conclusion of this apocryphal gospel of Peter related an appearance of 
Jesus on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. Possibly he felt that such an 
account was necessary in order to connect this story with what he calls 
the “ Galilean tradition.” At all events, he expresses this opinion in a 
minute and critical study of evidence, without suggesting any 
ground for it. But how can one persuade himself to associate such a 
fantastic myth with the narratives of Mark and Matthew? And, espe- 
cially, ascholar who does not refer in a single sentence to the last twelve 
verses of our present gospel of Mark ?—though he does refer to “ the 
lost ending of Mark,” which he thinks could not have contained any 
account of an appearance of Jesus to his disciples in Jerusalem. 

He epitomizes the narrative of Mark in these sentences : 

Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome went into the 
tomb, and saw there an angel, who announced to them the resurrection of 
Jesus and bade them inform Peter and the other apostles, telling them also 
that the risen Jesus would go before them into Galilee, where they should see 
him, as he had said. 

This distinct announcement of an appearance of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples in Galilee is probably the unnoticed ground of Stapfer’s conclu- 
sion that the lost ending of Mark’s gospel could not have mentioned 
any appearance of Christ to his friends in Jerusalem. But it is surely 
possible that Jesus may have made provision for a meeting in Galilee 
of such a nature as would necessitate some delay in notifying and 
bringing together his scattered and disheartened followers, although he 
intended meanwhile to make himself known to the Eleven and a few 
others in Jerusalem. The latter may have been almost necessary in 
order to bring about in a natural way the former. 
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Professor Stapfer next summarizes the narrative of Matthew: 

Two women only [inserting without reason the word on/y], Mary Magda- 
lene and the other Mary, came to see the sepulcher. An angel rolled the 
stone from the door of the sepulcher, sat upon it, and said to them: “ Jesus is 
risen; he goes before his disciples into Galilee, where they shall see him.” 
And the women, far from saying nothing, as Mark affirms, ran to carry the 
news to his disciples. But on their way Jesus met them, and told them again 
that it was in Galilee they should see him. The Eleven therefore repaired to 
Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed them (though there 
had not before been any allusion to a mountain). 

By this last clause Stapfer flatly contradicts the statement of the 
first gospel ; for that gospel says, eis Td dpos ot érdgaro 6 "Incots —“‘ to the 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them ”— while the critic affirms that 
“there had not before been any allusion toa mountain.” Observe also 
that he passes over in silence the record of Matthew that the women 
held Jesus by the feet when he met them, éxpdryoayv abrod rots wodas Kai 
mpookivycavy ait. Dr. Stapfer’s summary closes by saying: “Jesus 
appeared to them [the disciples], and—a curious detail—some disciples 
doubted There Jesus addresses them, delivering to them the 
great commission; and with this the gospel ends, saying nothing 
about the ascension.” 

Dr. Stapfer takes occasion at this point to rebuke conservative 
students who do not admit contradictions between these two narratives. 
But what are the contradictions which he himself notices ? The first per- 
tains to the zumder of women who came early to the sepulcher. Mark 
names three, and Matthew two. But neither of them says that his list 
embraces the names of all who came. And surely the greater number 
may include the less, while the less does not exclude the greater. The 
assumption that either of the narratives gives the names of all who 
were there is simply gratuitous——The second alleged contradiction 
relates to the sé/ence of the women as to what they had seen and heard 
at the sepulcher. According to Mark, they said nothing to anyone as 
they fled from the sepulcher, because they were afraid; but, according 
to Matthew, they departed quickly from the sepulcher with fear and 
great joy, and ran to tell his disciples. If we suppose that they were 
too excited and amazed to speak of what had occurred to anyone until 
they had found the disciples, full justice, and no more than justice, will 
be done to both the narratives. It is absurd to suppose that Mark 
intended to affirm that they zever told anyone of what they had seen, 
and it is fair to say that Matthew implies an excitement and haste in 
their going to the disciples which would have been inconsistent with 
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their telling on the way what they had seen.—The ¢hird contradic- 
tion, if there be a third, in the mind of Stapfer, must relate to the place 
of rendezvous in Galilee. Mark speaks of that place as Galilee, that 
is, somewhere in Galilee, but Matthew speaks of it as at, or in, a certain 
appointed mountain of Galilee. Matthew is more definite in his 
specification of the place where the meeting was to be than Mark; but 
we are unable to discover any contradiction between the two. 


Let us hear Stapfer again : 


According to these narratives of the Galilean tradition, the risen Jesus, not- 
withstanding the interview mentioned in Matt. 28:9, appeared only in Gali- 
lee. More than this, it was not on the third day that he showed himself to 
his disciples ; it was at least a week after the crucifixion that Peter and the 
other apostles saw Jesus. 


To which I reply: According to these narratives of the Galilean 
tradition, Jesus appeared to his disciples, women included, once in 
Jerusalem and once in Galilee, twice and only twice — unless we accept 
the conjecture of our critic that the lost conclusion of the apocryphal 
gospel of Peter mentions some other appearance of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples in Galilee. The hypothesis of a Galilean tradition in distinction 
from a Jerusalem tradition is therefore worthless. 

Passing now to Dr. Stapfer’s statement of the Jerusalem tradition, 
which he finds in Luke, it is substantially this : 


Several women (of whom Mary of Magdala, Joanna, and Mary the mother 
of James are named) come to the tomb very early in the morning and find it 
empty. Two angels tell them of the resurrection, but without informing 
them where they are to meet their risen Lord. Returning from the tomb, 
they repeat what they had seen and heard to the Eleven and the rest, but 
their testimony is not believed. The same day Jesus joins himself with two 
disciples who were going to Emmaus, a village more than seven miles from 
Jerusalem. But they do not at first recognize him, and he bears himself as if 
he did not know why they were sad. He also makes as if he would go 
beyond the village, yet at their urgent request goes in to sup with them. 
Then at the breaking of bread their eyes are opened to recognize him, and 
he at once becomes invisible (4gavros). Upon this the two disciples return 
speedily to Jerusalem, find the Eleven, listen to their declaration that Jesus 
was risen and had appeared to Simon, and report to the company what they 
had seen on the way and at the breaking of bread. Presently Jesus appears 
among them, and the disciples believe him to be a spirit, but he shows them 
his hands and feet, and reminds them that a spirit has not flesh and bones, as 
they behold him having. He also asks: Have ye anything to eat? And 
they give him a piece of broiled fish, which he takes and eats before them. 
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Then he leads them to Bethany (all this apparently in the same evening of 
Sunday, the first day of the week) and disappears while in the act of blessing 
them. 

Thus, according to Luke, as interpreted by Stapfer, there were no 
appearances in Galilee. All took place in Jerusalem, or its immediate 
neighborhood. Yet he admits that the writer of the Acts, whom he 
does not deny to be Luke, represents Jesus as appearing unto the apos- 
tles by the space of forty days before he wastaken up. This fact, how- 
ever, appears to have no influence on his interpretation of the particle 
8 which jntroduces the last paragraph of Luke’s gospel. Yet it is not 
necessary to suppose that Luke meant to affirm by the word 8 an imme- 
diate temporal connection between the narrative of Christ’s appearing 
to the Eleven with others in Jerusalem, and the narrative of his leading 
them out as far as Bethany to witness his ascension. Says Dr. Plummer 
in the J/nternational Critical Commentary: 

While he (Luke) does not state either here or in vs. 44 that there was any 
interval at all, still less does he say that there was none. But it is incredible 
that he can mean that, late at night (vss. 29, 33), Jesus led them out to Bethany 
and ascended in the dark. So remarkable a feature would hardly have 
escaped notice. 

It may properly be added that, although Luke’s narrative of Christ’s 
interview with two disciples on their way to Emmaus, of his appearing 
to Simon Peter, of his eating a piece of broiled fish, and of his refer- 
ence to his flesh and bones, offers us distinct additions to the facts 
related by Matthew and Mark — omitting the last twelve verses of Mark 
—it is in substantial agreement with theirs, in so far as the same events 
are recorded (e. y., the presence of the women at the sepulcher and 
what followed). None of the differences are contradictions. They 
are such as might be expected in brief, independent accounts of 
remarkable events. 

Stapfer avers that the fourth gospel combines the two traditions 
found in the synoptics, and epitomizes it in the following manner: 

This gospel tells how Mary Magdalene went alone to the sepulcher on the 
morning of the third day and found it empty; how she ran to apprise Peter 
and the other disciples whom Jesus loved ; how they ran to the tomb and 
ascertained that the body of Jesus was no longer there; how they went away 
and Mary remained alone, while two angels, and then Jesus himself, appeared 
to her, though forbidding her to touch him; how in the evening of the same 
day he appeared to the apostles, Thomas being absent ; and how he appeared 
to them again a week later, inviting Thomas to touch his hands and his side. 
A supplementary chapter, added to the gospel at a later time, shows us Jesus 
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taking a meal with seven of his disciples on the shore of Galilee, putting to 
Peter three times the question, Lovest thou me? and renewing his commission 
to serve as an apostle. 


Of this narrative in the fourth gospel Stapfer says very little; first, 
because he believes it to be a late and composite story, and, secondly, 
because he esteems its authorship post-apostolic. Yet in most respects 
it bears the impress of originality. The narrative is singularly graphic. 
The conduct of Peter and John, the interview of Jesus with Mary Mag- 
dalene, his appearances in a room whose doors were shut for fear of 
the Jews, the bearing and language of Thomas, and the scene on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, are illustrations of this. The style sug- 
gests a writer who had his knowledge at first hand, and not from tra- 
ditional sourses. And the fourth gospel is remarkable for limiting its 
story of Jesus’ life, for the most part, to events which the writer had 
witnessed. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice that Dr. Stapfer represents the fourth 
gospel as saying that Mary of Magdala went a/one to the sepulcher, 
even as he represents Matthew as saying that two women on/y went 
early to the tomb. In this case, as well as in that, his language adds 
to the text. The narrative in John does not forbid us to believe that 
other women accompanied the Magdalen to the sepulcher. It is neces- 
sary to protest against such modern glosses being brought into an 
epitome of the original, especially when they increase the difficulty of 
reconciling the several accounts. 

But there may be a third and deeper reason why Stapfer treats so 
briefly the post-resurrection story of the fourth gospel. It strongly 
supports the view that the risen Christ had, in some proper and real 
sense, the same body which was laid in Joseph’s tomb, though, of 
course, wondrously changed. This Stapfer does not believe to be true, 
and therefore, it may be presumed, treats very briefly the records which 
either affirm or imply it. Observe his words concerning the two tradi- 
tions which he supposed to be mingled in the fourth gospel : “Accord- 
ing to the Galilean tradition, the risen One had but a fugitive life, and 
made only brief appearances”’ (two in all, one to the women and one to 
the Eleven). ‘‘ According to the Jerusalem tradition, on the contrary, 
the life of the risen One was the continuance, pure and simple, of his 
earthly life.” (!!) But, as if startled by this extravagant statement, he 
proceeds at once to qualify it thus: 


No doubt there are two points of difference. Jesus was not constantly 
present and was not always recognizable. He could be instantly transported 
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from place to place; he appeared and disappeared ; but he had the very body 
which had been put into thetomb. . . . This body, this physical organism, had 
become alive again; it ate and drank and walked. The risen Jesus had inter- 
views with his apostles just as before. The jerusalem form of the tradition 
became ever more affirmative as to the materialization of the body of Jesus. 
When the apostles saw Jesus the first time they thought they saw a spirit 
(Luke 24:27). But Jesus spoke to them; he replied in advance to their 
objections, and finally he ate before them. This continuation of the Master’s 
life with his friends lasted precisely forty days. Then the material body of 
Jesus was detached from earth and rose toward heaven, the abode of God, 
who is overhead in the blue sky, above the clouds. 


Little comment is here necessary. Yet the writer emphasizes 
unduly the sameness of Christ’s risen body with that which was laid in 
Joseph’s sepulcher. Christ evidently treated it as somewhat changed. 
Luke’s narrative does not give the impression that it was in all respects 
what it was before the resurrection. Again, why is the precise period 
of forty days noted by Stapfer, as if it needed explanation? Or why 
does he call attention to the circumstance that heaven is conceived of 
as overhead in the blue sky, above the clouds? There is no mention 
of forty days or of the cloud which received him out of their sight in 
the gospel according to Luke. And if the testimony of Luke in the 
Acts is to be employed, much more is to be considered than these 
two statements. This will be evident, if we study another remark of 
Stapfer’s : 


Not one of the four evangelists says: “I have seen the risen One; he 
appeared unto me.” On the contrary, all four bring only indirect testimony — 
the statement of others, not their own experience. And so far as St. John is 
concerned, if he is the author of the fourth gospel, this is most extraordinary. 
He, like the others, knows of the resurrection of Jesus only by hearsay, and 
gives us only the testimony of others, especially of Mary Magdalene. It is 
true that he relates the appearances to the Eleven, and, being one of the 
Eleven, he was present. But why does he not say: “I was there”? 


This is an astonishing passage. Matthew was an apostle, and he 
asserts, as if to meet this criticism, that “the eleven disciples went 
away into Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. 
And seeing him they worshiped him; but some doubted.” If Matthew 
was the writer of the first gospel, he virtually affirms that Jesus appeared 
unto himself, with others. He does not report mere “hearsays.” To 
have distinguished himself from the rest by saying, “I was there,” 
would have been inconsistent with the modest brevity of the gospel. 
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Again, it is highly probable that the gospel according to Mark is a 
faithful report of the apostle Peter’s preaching ; and, if the last twelve 
verses of this gospel were clearly genuine, I should appeal to the four- 
teenth verse as Peter’s testimony that Jesus “was manifested to the 
eleven as they reclined at table.” But as this cannot be done, I may 
safely appeal to his own words, as reported by Luke in the Acts (2 : 32): 
“This Jesus has God raised up, of which we are all witnesses,” the “we 
all” meaning the apostles. Add to this another declaration: “The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a 
tree. Him did God exalt as a Prince and a Savior, to give repentance 
to Israel and remission of sins. And we are witnesses of these things ” 
(5:30, 31). This seems to be unambiguous language, especially when 
we place it beside Peter’s words in Acts 1:21, 22: “It is necessary, 
therefore, that of the men who accompanied us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John, unto the day when he was received up from us—of these one 
should become a witness with us of his resurrection.” “A witness 
with us of his resurrection!” We must, therefore, impeach the credi- 
bility of Luke as a historian, or admit that Peter was wont to class him- 
self publicly with the witnesses of Christ’s resurrection. But Stapfer 
appears to have overlooked the testimony of these passages in his criti- 
cal study of the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus. 

Again, he thinks it most extraordinary that John omits to say in so 
many words: “Jesus appeared to me.’ But there was no occasion for 
John to mention himself personally, since he gives two instances in 
which Christ appeared to his disciples ‘‘ when the doors were shut ””— 
once when Thomas was absent, and a second time when he was present 
with the rest. If Jesus had appeared to John —as he did to Peter, to 
James, to Mary Magdalene, and to Paul—when no other disciples 
were present, he might perhaps have been expected to mention the 
fact, but, even then, his failure to do this could not have been justly 
pronounced “most extraordinary.” It would have been in harmony 
with his modest bearing in connection with Peter, as suggested by the 
first part of the Acts. 

Dr. Stapfer speaks with greater respect of Paul’s testimony : 

Here there is a witness who fulfils the conditions generally required of a 
witness: his attestation is contained in an undisputed letter; and not only 
does he affirm the resurrection like the others, but he writes in so many words: 
‘‘He appeared to me also” (&¢0n xdyol). Such testimony as this is very differ- 
ent from all that we have hithertocollected. Allthe others ... . are, without 
exception, merely hearsays We have only the words of Paul 
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St. Paul’s conviction was wholly based upon the perfectly clear recollection 
which he cherished of all that took place upon the road to Damascus. 

Does the apostle anywhere affirm this? We think not. The appear- 
ance of Jesus to him may have been no more than the last straw which 
broke the camel’s back of his unbelief. If his conviction of the resur- 
rection of Christ was “ wholly based” on his recollection of that appear- 
ance, why in the world does he not say so, instead of asserting with just 
as much positiveness his appearance to Cephas, to the Twelve, to above 
five hundred brethren at once, to James, and again to all the apostles, 
before saying, “last of all, as if to one born out of due time, to me 
also he appeared” (1 Cor. 15: 5-8)? He must have regarded the testi- 
mony of the others as worth no less, one by one, than his own. 

Stapfer also assures us, absolutely, that “ Paul saw no differences 
between the appearances of Jesus to the Twelve and the one with which 
he had been favored. He treats them all as precisely the same.” This, 
however, seems to be an overstatement of the case. Certainly he 
regarded them all as equally real and objective appearances, proving 
the resurrection of Christ. But there is no reason to suppose that he 
imagined them all alike, as, ¢. g., that a light above the brightness of 
the sun attended them all. 

But Stapfer takes a more dangerous position, maintaining that Paul 
did not see Jesus himself when the latter appeared to him on his way to 
Damascus. In support of this denial he alleges, frst, that “in none of 
the narratives of Paul’s conversion given in the Acts is it said that he 
saw Jesus; he was dazzled, he was blinded, he heard a voice, but he 
neither saw nor touched the Being who appeared to him.” This like- 
wise appears to be an exaggeration of the lack of evidence against 
his own view. The accounts of Paul’s conversion in the Acts may not 
prove beyond the possibility of doubt that Paul saw the very person of 
Jesus; much less do they prove that he did not see him as a person, 
The words of Acts 9:7, that “the men who journeyed with him were 
standing speechless, hearing the voice, but beholding no one,” seem to 
imply that Saul both heard and saw Jesus. So likewise do the words 
of Ananias, as repeated by Paul in Acts 22:14, 15, 16: ‘“‘The God of 
our fathers has appointed thee to know his will, and to see the Righteous 
One, and to hear a voice out of his mouth. For thou shalt be a wit- 
ness for him to all men, of what thou hast seen and heard.” This 
language is a part of Luke’s report of Paul’s account of his conversion, 
addressed to the people from the stairs of the castle in Jerusalem, and 
it represents him as having seen the Righteous One. 
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It may, indeed, be thought that Luke or Paul had forgotten the 
verba ipsissima of Ananias. But no one knows this to have been the 
case. Certainly Paul would not have been likely to make Ananias 
testify of his having seen the Righteous One, unless he himself remem- 
bered seeing him. The chance of error is therefore limited to Luke’s 
report of Paul’s speech. But we are not restricted to the Acts for evi- 
dence as to the point in question. In his first epistle to the Corinthians 
(9:1) Paul asks: “Am I not free? Am I not an apostle? Have I 
not seen the Lord ?”—questions the last of which is accounted for by 
the fact that to have seen the risen Lord was deemed essential to the 
work or authority of an apostle. This has been previously shown by 
reciting the words of Peter at the choice of Matthias to fill the place 
vacated by the death of Judas (see also John 15: 27). 

In support of his contention that Paul did not see Jesus as an 
external person, Stapfer appeals, secondly, to the language of Gal. 1:16, 
interpreting “appeared to me” by “revealed his Son in me.” The 
passage in Galatians beginning with vs. 15 may be literally rendered: 
“But when he, who set me apart from my mother’s womb, and called 
me through his grace, was pleased to reveal his Son in me, that I should 
make known the glad news of him among the Gentiles, straightway I 
did not confer with flesh and blood,” etc. Is Stapfer right in assum- 
ing or asserting that Paul meant the same by God’s “revealing his 
Son in me,” and by Christ’s ‘appearing to me” (xdyot op6y), or, my 
“having seen Christ”? We think not. Later on in the epistle to the 
Galatians he writes thus: ‘I have been crucified with Christ, and I live 
no longer myself, but Christ lives in me; and the life which I now live 
in the flesh I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself up for me” (2:20). This indwelling and revelation of 
Christ in the soul of Paul began no doubt with his conversion on the 
way to Damascus, but it was continued through all his ministry. The 
objective manifestation to sight and hearing was momentary, though 
indubitable to him, but the subjective and gracious presence of Christ 
by his spirit was permanent, illuminating, inspiring, the supreme quali- 
fication for the most important part of his work, preaching a full gospel 
to the Gentiles. It was more than the passing vision which was given 
him near Damascus, and in one passage Stapfer uses language that 
approaches what I think to be the full sense of the words, “revealed his 
Son in me.” “In the apostle’s experience, to the exterior vision which 
dazzled his sight there was a corresponding inner revelation of which 
his soul was the theater.” But he fails to say that the latter was con- 
tinuous, while the former was not. 
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This brings us to the result which is reached by our author as to 
the nature of Christ’s resurrection. Observe what he writes: 

He arose on the third day, [but] it was not the flesh that formerly lived 
that returned to life; it was a spiritual and celestial body, coming forth from 
the material and earthly body which died on the cross. 

Hence the earthly body was not removed from the tomb by the 
resurrection. What became of it no one but God can tell. The pos- 
sibilities of its removal are made the most of by Dr. Stapfer, but they 
do not amount to probabilities. He relies, however, upon Paul, and 
especially upon his discussion of the subject in 1 Cor., chap. 15, for 
the support of his hypothesis. And he gives such an interpretation to 
several expressions in this chapter as makes them favorable to that 
hypothesis. —The most important expressions are these: (1) “ Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God;” (2) “It is sown a psy- 
chical body, it is raised a spiritual body;” and (3) the use of ap6y as 
the regular and almost technical term for Christ’s manifestation of him- 
self to his disciples and to Paul. 

1. Meaning of the expression: “Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.” “The kingdom of God” here signifies his 
heavenly kingdom, and the context shows plainly enough that the 
apostle refers by the words “flesh and blood” to animal bodies which are 
adapted to our present earthly state, which are corruptible, and which 
therefore are unfit for the heavenly life. Such a psychical organism as 
we now have, notoriously weak and perishable, cannot partake of celes- 
tial glory. But this surely need not be understood as equivalent to a 
denial of anything material in our resurrection bodies. How little do 
we know concerning the possibilities of bodily organization ! 

2. Meaning of the expression: ‘It is sown a psychical body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” On this statement Dr. Stapfer relies with the 
greatest confidence, averring that “in Paul’s mind the body of the risen 
Christ was made of the substance of the zvedya.”” But how can he be 
certain of this? Neither the meaning of the adjective, nor the mean- 
ing of the noun, nor the meaning of the antithetic adjective Yuyixdy, 
renders this interpretation unquestionable. If Paul intends to teach 
that the body of every risen saint will be made of the same substance 
as his rvedya, he must also intend to teach that the present body of 
every Christian is made of the same substance as his yvxy, or soul—a 
doctrine not easily adjusted to his use of o@pa and yyy elsewhere. 
The adjectives seem to refer rather to the functions than to the sub- 
stance of the two kinds of body. Professor Gould translates the next 
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verse: “If there is a psychical body, there is also a spiritual,” and 
interprets it thus: “The apostle says: If there is a body for the soul, 
or lower part, there must be one for the spirit, or higher part 

It is assumed here, as in the discussions of the resurrection, that the 
body is necessary to the completeness of man, the human spirit being 
adapted to a bodily organism, and incomplete without it.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Thayer’s Lexicon of the Greek New Testament, the word 
yuxy often signifies /zfe, especially life in its present or earthly form. 
It is, therefore, natural to suppose that Paul uses the adjective yuyxixdy 
with o@pa in this place to denote a body subservient to the present life 
of man, while he uses the word zvevyaridv with cGpa to denote a body 
subservient in a higher degree to the future and endless life of man. 
This interpretation is recommended by the fact that it leaves to the 
word o@ya an intelligible sense in both clauses of the verse, especially 
the second, and also that it leaves men in their eternal state still related 
to the seen as well as to the unseen universe. For this seems to me a 
great advantage. I should not like to lose forever the sight and sense 
of material objects. But Stapfer insists that it “ does not suffice to say: 
the natural body [of Christ] was transformed into a spiritual body; for 
this has no meaning. Everything is changed, as we well know, but 
nothing is lost, and matter can only be transformed into matter.” 
Very well; we do not hold that matter is ever changed into spirit, or 
spirit into a body, but only that matter can be made a more supple and 
perfect organ of spirit than it now is, that it may be made to move with 
the swiftness of light and the power of electricity at the indwelling 
spirit’s behest, and that it may be molded into forms of beauty express- 
ive of moral goodness and grace beyond anything we see on earth. 
Let such a body be incorruptible, and it would go far to fulfil the lan- 
guage of Paul in respect to it. 

Yet when we recur to the gospel narratives of the risen Christ, a 
difficulty emerges into view. If Jesus partook of food, as Luke 
affirms, must he not have been provided with organs of digestion in 
his risen body? And must not that body have been crescent and 
perhaps corruptible? The force of this objection is great, but I am 
not sure that we know enough of the possibilities of physical organi- 
zation to say that it is irresistible. There is no evidence, except this 
one instance of eating, that Jesus zeeded food for the support of life and 
vigor during the forty days between his resurrection and ascension. 
His motive for taking it on this occasion appears to have been to 
convince his disciples that he was not a mere spirit, but their risen 
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Lord. Was this disingenuous, if he needed no food, and partook of it 
for a moral reason only? Did he partake of the broiled fish to show 
them that his body was who//y unchanged, so that it reguired food as of 
old, or only that it was so far a real body that he could partake of 
food? Something must depend on the effect of his other appearances 
on their minds. If they were of such a nature as to impress them 
with the fact that his risen body held very different relations to his spirit 
and way of living from those which his earlier body held, the effect of his 
various appearances might have been truthful. The resultant lesson 
respecting his resurrection body might have been as true to the reality 
as anything could have been. I do not know that an incorruptible 
body may not increase by the appropriation and transformation of 
material substances, without rejecting any part of what is appropriated. 
And it seems to me dangerous to deny the truth of Luke’s record in 
this case because we are unable to explain the event in a scientific 
manner. 

3. Stapfer defends his view of Christ’s appearances as purely spiritual 
by claiming that the only word used to denote the resurrection is op6y. 
It ought to be so, if his theory were correct, for Jesus as a spiritual 
being existed in the same way from the hour of his crucifixion and 
simply appeared to some of his disciples now and then. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is never used to express the idea of resurrection. It 
simply affirms that the already risen One manifested himself to the 
sight of his friends. The same act is described in the gospel of John 
by the words é¢avépwoev éavrdv. The words used to denote the act or 
fact of resurrection are, of course, dviornus or éye(pw, dvdoracis and 
éyepors. 

Permit me to recall at this point a somewhat characteristic word of 
Stapfer : 


It is hard to believe how many petty manipulations, forced texts, one- 
sided explanations, we find among the conservatives ; arguments of which in 
the secret of their souls they cannot but feel the weakness and nothingness, 
and which, taken all in all, are miserable failures. 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us ; 
It would from money a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” 


For I know of no belated conservative who has given to the public, 
these many years past, a more one-sided and incomplete examination 
of evidence than that which our author has presented to us in the 
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last part of his work on Jesus Christ. He seems to have reached a 
settled prejudgment against any evidence which tends to show that 
Christ’s actual body was raised and at the same time changed. Hence 
it counts for nothing with him that Paul speaks of a “redemption of 
the body” as certain to be effected, and, classing himself with living 
Christians, says: “We shall not all sleep (or die), but we shall all be 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed” (1 Cor. 15:51, 52; cf Rom. 8: 23); where 
evidently the change expected relates to the present corruptible body 
which is to be made incorruptible, the present body being ancillary to 
human life here, and the future body ancillary to human life in the 
world to come. 

Having criticised freely Dr. Stapfer’s discussion of the evidence 
concerning the reality and the nature of Christ’s resurrection, it will be 
no more than just to say that the literary qualities of his work are of 
a high order, reminding one often of Renan’s Life of Jesus. Such a 
style seems to be easy and breezy, though it may have cost patient 
labor to acquire it. A reader is likely to be charmed with it, even 
when he doubts whether it is suited to close argumentation. Again, Dr. 
Stapfer holds very firmly that Jesus actually appeared to some of his 
disciples after his crucifixion. These appearances were not mental 
illusions or hallucinations. He does not express any opinion as to 
the frequency or long continuance of such spiritual apparitions, but 
concedes the reality of them, and regards them as valid evidence of 
the Savior’s life after death. At this point he differs radically from 
Renan. Still further, our critic gives evidence of being an earnest 
Christian. He recognizes the lordship of Jesus Christ, and expresses 
the deepest interest in his kingdom and confidence in its triumphant 
progress. In all this we rejoice, but in spite of it we must seriously 
criticise his interpretation of New Testament evidence as to the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

Professor Stapfer declares, as has been quoted, that “in no case has 
a priort been given freer course than in this question of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus.” Presumably he has in mind the treatment of it by con- 
servative scholars. It may be well, then, to test the value of his assertion 
by giving a brief résumé of the biblical evidence of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion from a conservative point of view. And we shall begin with the 
words of Paul, not because the result will depend upon the order of 
inquiry, but because his words are accepted by Stapfer as the earliest 
written testimony. 
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From the apostle’s language in 1 Cor. 15: 3-8 we learn that he 
believed, and was accustomed to teach, that Christ died for our sins, 
that he was buried, that he was raised on the third day, that he appeared 
to Cephas, then to the Twelve, then to above five hundred at once, then 
to James, then to all the apostles, and last of all to Paul himself. This 
record calls for two explanatory remarks. (1) It does not limit the 
appearances of Jesus Christ to the six instances here named. Paul 
does not say that the risen Christ appeared first to Cephas; he may 
have appeared to Mary of Magdala and to the other women before 
showing himself to Cephas. Nor does the connective shen (€rara), 
which he uses in adding one appearance to another, prove that mani- 
festations of himself other than those specified were not made 
between his appearance to Peter and his appearance, last of all, to 
Paul. (2) The language of Paul does not prove that his knowledge of 
the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ was derived from a single 
source. It was a knowledge as to certain facts of vital importance to 
Christians which he had received and had delivered to the believers in 
Corinth. His language implies that the testimony of witnesses, or the 
events affirmed by them, had been compared by him with the Scrip- 
tures, and had been confirmed by what he saw and heard on the way to 
Damascus. Moreover, it is probable that the Spirit of Christ had 
given him inward assurance of the Lord’s resurrection, as a funda- 
mental truth of his gospel. This may be naturally inferred from his 
words in Gal. 1:12 and Rom. 9:1. 

We now turn from the words of Paul to those of his companion, 
Luke. In the gospel according to Luke two appearances of Jesus are 
described with some fulness—one of them to two disciples who were 
walking to Emmaus, and the other to the Eleven with others in Jerusa- 
lem— while an appearance to Simon is mentioned as having taken 
place before the evening of the day on which he was raised, and a 
brief account of his visible separation from the disciples near Bethany 
is also related—four manifestations in all being noticed. A little 
later he says in the Acts that Jesus “showed himself alive to his apos- 
tles after his passion by many proofs, appearing unto them by the 
space of forty days, and speaking the things concerning the kingdom 
of God.” He also speaks of a particular meeting with his disciples in 
Jerusalem, perhaps of two, and of his being taken up and a cloud 
receiving him out of their sight. Moreover, in the ninth chapter of 
the Acts he represents Barnabas as bringing Paul to the apostles in 
Jerusalem and “ declaring to them how he [ Paul] had seen the Lord in 
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the way, and been spoken to by him.” He likewise represents Peter 
as testifying to Cornelius that “ God raised Jesus the third day, and 
gave him to be made manifest, not to all the people, but unto witnesses 
that were chosen before of God, even to us who did eat and drink with 
him after he rose from the dead” (to:40, 41). Again, he represents 
Paul as testifying to the people of Antioch in Pisidia that “God 
raised him (Jesus) from the dead, and he was seen for many days of 
them that came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are now 
witnesses unto the people.” Finally, as we have before shown, Luke 
represents Paul as reporting by the following words the message of 
Ananias to him in Damascus: ‘The God of our fathers has appointed 
thee to know his will, and to see the Righteous One, and to hear a 
voice from his mouth” (Acts 22:14). Now, it is difficult to believe 
that so intelligent and upright a man as Luke appears to have been 
should have misrepresented the teaching of either Peter or Paul con- 
cerning the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. And it is 
equally difficult to believe that he could have failed to understand the 
testimony of Paul, and the other apostles whom he met, about the 
appearings of Jesus to his friends. 

In studying the gospel narratives, it should be borne in mind that 
we do not know where the apostles or the women spent the two nights 
after the Lord’s crucifixion. Some of them, John and Peter for 
example, may have lodged in the city not far from Golgotha. Others 
may have lodged in the suburbs, as far away as Bethany, and perhaps 
in different places. Fear of the Jews may have led them to separate 
localities, so that not more than two or three would be found together. 
Again, we do not know that all the women started at the same time on 
the first day of the week for the sepulcher, or that they arrived there 
together. Finally, we do not know that in giving the time of their 
coming to the sepulcher all the evangelists had reference to the 
moment of their arrival there. Some of them may have given the time 
when they left their lodgings to visit the tomb, and others the time 
when they came in sight of it. Thus Matthew says that, “‘as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary came to see the sepulcher.” Mark says that “very early on the 
first day of the week Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James 
and Salome came to the tomb when the sun was risen.” Luke says 
that “on the first day of the week at early dawn Mary Magdalene and 
Joanna and Mary the mother of James came unto the tomb.” And John 
says that “on the first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, 
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while it was yet dark, to the tomb.” We may infer from these various 
expressions that some time before sunrise a part or all of the women 
left their lodgings, and that when the last of them arrived at Joseph’s 
tomb the rays of the morning sun had touched the mountain-tops 
around Jerusalem. The criticism which finds any necessary contradic- 
tion between these statements seems to us scarcely generous or just. 
If they started from different points, they probably started at slightly 
different times, and afterward described their coming to the tomb in a 
general way, without intending to fix the precise moment when they 
reached their destination. Mary Magdalene may have been first at 
the sepulcher, though John does not affirm this, and Jesus may have 
appeared to her first, though only the appendix to Mark affirms this. 
Were it not for this assertion of Mark 16:9, it would be natural to 
suppose that Jesus met the other women while Mary of Magdala was 
running to inform Peter and John of what she had seen at the 
sepulcher ; and that he afterward manifested himself to the Magdalen 
when Peter and John had left the garden by the tomb, returning to the 
city. 

But even if we accept the statements of the last verses of Mark as 
equal in value to any part of that gospel, or of any other gospel, we 
need not see any contradiction between the evangelists as to the num- 
ber or order of Christ’s appearances. 

For, in the first place, Peter and John may have lodged in the city 
within a rapid walk of five or arun of three minutes from the sepulcher. 
This might have been the case whether the tomb was at the site of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre or near the Hill of Stoning outside the 
Damascus gate. As Mary ran to inform the two apostles what she had 
seen and heard, and as they thereupon ran swiftly to the tomb, the 
time consumed need not have been more than twelve minutes, pos- 
sibly less, and the distance thirty or forty rods, going and coming. 
If, then, we allow five minutes for the inspection of the tomb by the 
apostles and their going away, and three minutes for Mary’s look into 
it and interview with Jesus, a quarter, or at most a third, of an hour had 
passed since Mary was first at the tomb. And if the other women left 
the sepulcher when Mary ran to tell Peter and John, they might have 
gone more than a mile toward the lodging places of the other apostles. 
But if their lodgings were in Bethany, or even somewhat nearer, there 
was ample time for Jesus to meet them before they reached their 
destination. Itis, of course, assumed that he could pass from one place 
to another with marvelous celerity. 
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But while there is no great difficulty in seeing that Jesus might have 
met the women before they reached the disciples (except Peter and 
John), and after his appearing to Mary in the garden, it is urged by some 
(though not by Stapfer), as a further objection to the truth of Matt. 
28:9, 10, that, according to Luke 24: 22, 23, the two disciples, going 
to Emmaus, make no reference to this meeting of Christ with the 
women, though they say: “ Moreover, certain women of our company 
amazed us, having been early at the tomb; and when they found not 
his body, they came, saying that they had also seen a vision of angels, 
who said that he was alive.” This objection is plausible, but not con- 
vincing. To reject a clear statement of fact because it is not 
accompanied by another statement of fact, equally important, is 
hypercritical ; especially in such a case as this, where it is natural to 
suppose that the two disciples may not have reported all that the 
women said, or that Luke may not have reported all that the two dis- 
ciples said. The gospels are fragmentary narratives from first to last. 

According to the conservative view, the appearances of Jesus to his 
friends must have been nearly in the following order: (1) to Mary of 
Magdala, (2) to several women from Galilee, (3) to Simon Peter, (4) 
to Cleopas and another disciple, (5) to all the apostles, except Thomas, 
(6) to the apostles, with Thomas, (7) to seven apostles on the shore of 
Galilee, (8) to above five hundred at a certain mountain of Galilee, (9) 
to the apostles in Jerusalem and near Bethany, and (10) to Saul on his 
way to Damascus. The order of the two appearances in Galilee (7 and 
8) may be reversed without affecting in the slightest degree the trust- 
worthiness of the narratives. 
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Das PHILOSOPHISCHE GOTTESPROBLEM in seinen wichtigsten 
Auffassungen. Von Dr. JosepH Geyser. Bonn: Verlag 
von Hanstein, 1899. Pp.iv+ 291. M. 3.80. 

THE author’s purpose is to prepare the way for a theodicy by showing 
the historical genesis of the problem concerning the existence and 
nature of God in such a manner as to make clear the most important 
epistemological and metaphysical presuppositions entering into this 
problem. In other words, the author seeks to show how the nature of 
God has been understood in different periods, pointing out the 
historical and conceptual connection between the different views, and 
exhibiting their weakness or value for those who would today attempt 
the solution of the Gottesproblem. 

The author confines his historical review chiefly to the ancient 
philosophers, holding that their systems are of chief importance for 
his purpose. Especially is this true of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
whose theory of knowledge the author calls Jutellectualismus, through 
which alone theodicy is possible. Chap. i contains a review of the 
speculations from Thales to Socrates. In this period there was no 
thought of creation. Instead it was held that all becoming took place 
in a material substrate already at hand. On the one hand, the Eleatics 
assumed that reason, rather than the senses, must decide concerning 
the nature of being; but, on the other hand, the Sophists held the 
sensualistic theory of knowledge. Thus early did the epistemological 
problem come to the front, and skepticism in regard to the divine 
Being arose. Already, too, had the conflict between the teleological 
and mechanical theories of the world-process arisen. Chap. ii con- 
siders the Gottesproblem from the point of view of the teleological 
Weltanschauung of the most flourishing period of Greek philoso- 
phy. To this chapter the author devotes pp. 42-266. Chap. iii 
reviews materialism in the decline of ancient philosophy ; chap. iv 
treats of ancient theosophy. The substance of chap. ii—the chief 
portion of the work—may be outlined as follows: It is possible to 
occupy one of the following epistemological positions concerning the 
Gottesproblem: (a) the empiristic, sensualistic theory of knowledge, 
closely allied with skepticism; the author traces the history of this 
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theory of knowledge from Protagoras to English empiricism; (4) 
the Jnfellectualismus of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. This theory is 
accepted by the author as the only one which, in its modern applica- 
tion, really involves all that is needed for the Gottesproblem. The 
history of this Socratic-Aristotelian Jntel/ectualismus is traced through 
the Middle Ages into modern thought, and the theory is defended 
both against (c) Cartesian rationalism and (d) Kantian criticism, 
which would stop short of God in mere subjectivity. Socrates refuted 
the sensualistic theory of knowledge by inductively establishing the 
fact that true knowledge is by conceptions, and is consequently uni- 
versal and objective. Are not sensations material for the elaborative 
work of a mind that is real in order thus to form and possess con- 
ceptual knowledge? Do we not also know the reality of the divine 
mind? In general, this Socratic-Aristotelian Jntellectualismus would 
assume reason’s capacity to know reality, and would trust the results of 
reason’s cognitive processes as knowledge of reality, if only the laws 
of reason have been strictly observed. On this epistemological basis 
the author would have modern theodicy constructed. 

I am confident that this work is of real value and would prove 
useful to those who are endeavoring to solve the Gottesproblem. 

James TEN BROEKE. 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Can. 


A SwHort History oF FREETHOUGHT, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By Joun M. Rosertson, author of Buckle and His Critics. 
The Dynamics of Religion, etc. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 
Pp. xv+ 447. $3. 

_ Mr. RosBerTsON is an avowed freethinker, and writes as such. The 
term “freethought” is used as synonymous with “ rationalism ;” “infi- 
delity,” “atheism,” and “skepticism” being variants. It is thus defined : 
“A conscious reaction against some phase or phases of conventional or 
traditional doctrine in religion —on the one hand, a claim to think freely, 
in the sense, not of disregard for logic, but of special loyalty to it, in 
problems to which the past course of thinking has given a great intel- 
lectual and practical importance; on the other hand, the actual prac- 
tice of such thinking.” If this definition can be understood, it makes 
(1) a claim that logical thinking is in some way anti-religious; (2) an 
acknowledgment that freethought receives its impetus from religion 
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by reaction. Thus it comes that the author finds the work of free- 
thought in what has very commonly been regarded as the work of the 
religious spirit itself, and also that his interest is yet fundamentally in 
religion, so that the book consists of a series of comments on the his- 
tory of religion from the freethinker’s point of view rather than an 
account of the historical unfolding of a principle. 

By a ponderous amount of reading Mr. Robertson has brought 
together a dense mass of information on religious thought, beginning 
with “primitive freethinking” in remote antiquity, and notes its prog- 
ress under ancient religions, in Israel, Greece, and Rome, and its 
combat with ancient Christianity and Islam down to the Reformation. 
At that point, though not out of the religious reformation, modern 
freethought takes its rise. It is traced through the English deistic 
movement and Des Cartes to the French Revolution, German theo- 
logical rationalism, and the founding of the republic of the United 
States. The work closes with a description of freethought in the nine- 
teenth century as it appears in its popular propaganda, scholarly and 
other biblical criticism, natural science, philosophy, ethics, sociology, 
poetry, and fine letters, and with a fairly hopeful statement of its pres- 
ent standing. 

It is impossible in a brief review to give anything more than the 
barest hints of the contents, in which history, biography, literary criti- 
cism, and theological discussion are mingled rather confusedly, and 
interspersed everywhere with remarks hostile to religion in general and 
Christianity in particular. The skeptical spirit appears in the most 
ancient literature extant. In India Buddhism was “in its origin 
essentially a movement of freethought,” though later reverting to 
superstition. So also Jainism. In Mesopotamia Chaldzan astronomy 
must have produced rationalists. Egyptian civilization with its material 
basis was opposed to the religious temper, and skepticism there took 
the form of a loose monism or pantheism. Chinese Confucius was a 
practical rationalist whose golden rule was superior to that of Christ, 
and Lao-tsze was a freethinker. In Israel relative freethought rejected 
polytheism under the influence of social conditions congenial to a 
monotheistic cultus, but with the strong rationalism of Job and 
Ecclesiastes Jewish progress of thought ceases. Greek thought was 
fundamentally rationalistic, though overlaid with imported reli- 
gions. From Thales with his “know thyself,” Greek rationalism is 
continuous, despite reversions, till the Roman conquest. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle must be designated freethinkers, though furthering 
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this mode of thought only indirectly. This higher life of Greece fell 
a prey to Roman power, which cultivated superstition for reasons of 
policy and gradually crushed out independent thought in an originally 
free people. Julius Cesar is an epitome of the Roman people— in the 
time of his strength a convinced freethinker, with the failure of his 
powers becoming religious (superstitious). The decay of rationalism 
in Rome begins and proceeds with the empire. 

As to original Christianity (which he does not distinguish from the 
doctrines of the Christian theologians), the author says that lying in the 
medley of principles, ideals, “crazy” ideas, distortions, and inventions 
of the New Testament books, in which the personality of Jesus evapo- 
rates, lay a freethinking reaction against Judaism and heathenism, which 
hopeful element Christianity inevitably cast aside when it threw out the 
Christian heresies. 

Mohammedanism possessed elements of freethought, though Moham- 
med himself was a fanatic, and such great Khalifs as Mamoun encour- 
aged independent investigations. Mohammedan nations have been 
weakest in political and military respects when faith has been strongest. 

Under the stimulus of Saracenic and reawakened Greek thought 
freethought asserted itself against the authority of a wicked church. 
The philosophies of Scotus Erigena, Abélard, and Nominalism were 
largely the result. In Italy especially, under the influence of such men 
as Boccaccio (against Dante), Petrarch, Machiavelli, and Pomponazzi, 
religion was shaken by the Renaissance, though a scientific foundation 
was at first lacking to the latter. From Italy the influence of free- 
thought penetrated to the other countries of western Europe, but the 
wars and political exigencies of the times rather smothered it, and the 
Reformation religiously bound men to authority really more than ever. 
Calvinism is a blight on human reason. It is held that the only way in 
which Protestantism favored freethought was negatively, by promoting 
indifference among the upper classes as a sequel to the policy of 
plunder and the oscillation between Protestant and Catholic forms. 
Modern freethought rises out of Italy. 

From this point on the work becomes more interesting and 
valuable, but a mere outline must fail to give any adequate idea of 
its contents. Every Christian thinker would do well to read it, though 
it will be a disagreeable task because of the frequency with which the 
author allows himself to descend to what seems to be scoffing and 
expressions purposely offensive to Christians. The aim of the book is 
less historical than dogmatical, and, because of the lengths to which it 
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goes, not suited to convince the unconvinced. The style is rather 
lumbering, though there are some brilliant passages. Unusual or 
unknown words, such as “inferrible,” “arguable,” ‘“apriorism,” 
“worsen,” “Jesuine,” “Jesuism,” “Godism,” not infrequently occur. 
The value of the book will be chiefly as a work of reference. The 
publishers’ work is very creditably performed. 


GEORGE Cross. 
AYLMER, ONT. 


Sextus Empiricus AND GREEK Scepticism. By Mary MILLs 
PaTRICK, President of the American College, Constanti- 
nople, Turkey. Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co.; London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1899. Pp. vii+163. 55s., met. 

THE author says in her preface that “ there are few sources of infor- 
mation available to the student who wishes to make himself familiar 
with the teachings of Pyrrhonism,” and this treatise on Sextus 
Empiricus and Greek Scepticism is intended to meet this need. The 
topics treated are in order as follows: “The Historical Relations 
of Sextus Empiricus ;” “ The Position and Aim of Pyrrhonic Scepti- 
cism ;” ‘The Sceptical Tropes ;” ‘ AZnesidemus and the Philosophy 
of Heraclitus ;” ‘Critical Examination of Pyrrhonism.” The book 
closes with “The First Book of the Pyrrhonic Sketches by Sextus 
Empiricus. Translated from the Greek” (pp. 103-63). A valuable 
feature of this work is the bibliography on the subject critically 
estimated. 

Much obscurity surrounds the life and work of Sextus Empiricus, 
but the author decides that he lived late in the second, and probably 
also in the beginning of the third, century A. D. He was a Greek, 
although he borea Latinname. The place of his birth cannot be defi- 
nitely determined. Sextus was both a physician and a skeptic, but 
became better known as a skeptic. The most difficult problem “con- 
nected with the historical details of the life of Sextus ... . is to fix 
the seat of the skeptical school during the time that he was in charge 
of it” (p. 12). It may have been Alexandria, Rome, or Athens, but 
there is considerable evidence that it was Alexandria. 

We cannot enter into the details of the remaining chapters. It is 
only just to say that the author has accomplished her purpose with 
skill and thoroughness. 


JAMES TEN BROEKE. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 
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On Spinozistic IMmortTALity. By GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
“University of Pennsylvania Philosophical Series.” Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1899. Pp. v+154. 

PROFESSOR FULLERTON’S monograph has necessarily a much wider 
scope than is indicated by the title. For to understand what Spinoza 
meant by immortality we must examine what is involved in viewing 
things sud specie aeternitatis, and this takes us into the center of the sys- 
tem. There is accordingly an exposition and analysis of “The World 
of Existences” and “The World of Essences” preparatory to an exam- 
ination of the path proposed by Spinoza “‘ From Bondage to Freedom,” 
from time toeternity. For Spinozistic immortality should consistently 
mean the passage from the world of (individual) existences to the 
world of essences. The “eternity” logically belonging to the system 
is the “timeless” eternity of a universal essence, of a general concept. 
This, however, is not a particularly attractive or inherently valuable 
condition, and Professor Fulierton argues that Spinoza really gives 
his eternity all its seeming attractiveness and richness by importing 
into it the associations belonging to the very different conception of 
continued duration. This was a perfectly natural thing for Spinoza, 
as a person, to do, but it should not mislead as to the real character of 
the system if consistently carried out. ‘“ There is a religious element 


in Spinoza, but there is nothing religious about Spinozism as a sys- 


tem.” The kindred doctrine of Augustine as to the relation of eter- 
nity to time is also discussed, and, although the theologian will find 
little positive suggestion toward a philosophically tenable content for 
the term “eternity,”’ he will find acute criticism of the position held 
by Spinoza and by not a few theologians. Immortality in the sense of 
continued existence has a value derived from the actual values of the 
existence we have experienced. It may conceivably have these values 
in a higher degree, but their content depends on such possibilities as 
those of growth and memory, which involve time as their condition. 
Timelessness, as such, on the other hand, has no value. ‘“ Eternal” 
life, if by “eternal” we mean simply “timeless,” is not life at all in any 
sense intelligible to us. It may mean a life of different gua/ity, but 
this quality which gives it value is not its timeless character; it lies 
rather in the nature of its ends, ideals, and values, and it would seem 
desirable in the interests of clear thought if the terms “ immortal” and 
‘“‘eternal’’ were so used as to mark this distinction, even if we wish also 
to maintain that the immortal life is also eternal, and the eternal life 
is immortal. J. H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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RICHARD ROTHE’S SPECULATIVES SysTEM. Dargestellt und beur- 
theilt von H. J. Hottzmann. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1899. Pp. 
xii+269. M. 5.60. 

Tuis is one of those literary publications with which the old 
friends and students of Rothe honored his hundredth birthday, Janu- 
ary 28, 1899. Our author here offers a sketch, not of Rothe’s charac- 
ter, life, and thought —this had been done by Hénig in 1898 — but of 
his system, his Gedankenbau, wide-reaching and complicated, but 
unusually geéstvo//, embracing both the divine and the human. It is 
a most difficult task, for which most men would not have sufficient 
patience—so Rothe declared in the preface to his main work. Lud- 
wig Fiirst in 1872 attempted an Uedersicht theologischer Speculation nach 
Richard Rothe, and elaborated the two first volumes; then, on account 
of radical disagreement with the other two, laid down his pen. What 
Fiirst could not do, Holtzmann has done especially sympathetically, 
devoting, however, but a brief section to the Specia/-Ethik, which Fiirst 
had interpreted in much detail. Indeed, it is not Rothe the ethicist, 
but Rothe the theosophist and gnostic, that Holtzmann would exhibit. 
May the timeliness of such an attempt be vindicated}! A speculative 
principle of knowledge, as known by the first half of this century, is 
no more for the second half. The method of re/igious knowledge is 
used almost exclusively in the theology of today, and this signifies the 
negation of @ priori speculation. But Holtzmann questions whether 
one-sidednesses, exaggerations, and misunderstandings have not crept 
in, whether the foregoing of a unitary view of the sensible and super- 
sensible world be really in the interest of religion, nay, be possible for 
any length of time. To this problem he assumes an attitude in the 
first section of this book, pp. 1-33. He maintains, moreover, that the 
right of a speculative We/tanschauung, which he here advocates, does 
not encroach upon the self-dependence and singularity of religion. 
The following sections are devoted to Rothe’s general theory of the 
world, doctrine of goods, sin and redemption, doctrine of virtue, 
doctrine of duty, and, finally, of church, state, and consummation. All 
who wish “sich in dieses ‘stille, ernste Geisterreich’ hineinzuleben,” will 
find a most helpful companion and guide in this labor of love by 
Holtzmann. 


GEORGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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PuHILosopnHy OF History. An Introduction to the Philosophical 
Study of Politics. By ALFrep H. Lioyp. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr, 1899. Pp.iv+250. $1. 

THE interpretation of general history is the profoundest, the most 
urgent, and the most elusive of the problems that tax the genius of 
man. It is so overwhelming that many give it up at once and speak 
disdainfully of those who have the courage to tackle the riddle and 
seek its solution. The fact nevertheless remains that few people who 
think at all can escape so easily. Since, therefore, the subject is of 
such momentous interest to us all, we welcome the work of any honest 
and able thinker who has the courage to follow the problem through. 

The latest contribution to the philosophy of history is by Professor 
Lloyd, of the University of Michigan. 

The purpose of this short review is to state briefly the fundamental 
conception of the book, and then to offer a few critical suggestions. 

The conception is: ‘‘Contemporaneity with the present sets the 
bounds both of the historic past and the historic future. The past is 
not dead. The future is not unborn, but past and future are alike vita: 
incidents of the life now. History is simply an organic repetition and 
preparation. History is the present’s consciousness of its all-including 
self.” ; 

There are five fundamental data of history: time, causation, nature, 
individuality, and progress. Each datum is explained in harmony with 
the text as just quoted, and is shown to be something entirely different 
from the ordinary conception that even philosophers have had. 

Philosophy is more than science, for science is interested in knowl- 
edge just for the sake of knowledge. But philosophy is interested in 
knowledge, not as mere knowledge, but as motive. It requires that 
knowledge must be more than formally true and consistent; it must 
be liberative as well. Science is abstract; philosophy is concrete, 
because it sets you free. The philosopher seeks after the wisdom of life. 
He turns to science that he may apply and animate scientific ideas. 

The function of the philosophy of history is to show the unity and 
fundamental harmony of all phases of history, however contradictory 
they may seem ; that is, to show that history is the liberation of human 
society; that it is an organism, that it is organically related to nature, and 
that it realizes or fulfils itsownlaw. This last it does through the devel- 
opment of individuals, nations, and persons. The formula of history 
is ultimately, I think Mr. Lloyd would say: shests, antithesis, synthesis ; 
or, more concretely, society —society in alienation from itself, society 
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in restoration to itself, or society more free. This process is constantly 
going on—in the conflicts between the good and the evil, religion and 
reason, and so on. But fundamentally the two sides in every conflict 
are one. The result is the development of individuals. These indi- 
viduals are agents of a genuine progress. The very essence of indi- 
viduality is at once adaptation or fulfilment of the past and realization 
of the future. 

This summary is given as nearly as possible in the author’s own 
words. It need not be said that the author is a Hegelian. But Hegelian- 
ism in some form is one of the abiding types in which certain profound 
thinkers will find themselves classified, even though they may never 
have heard of Hegel. And so here we have careful, independent 
thinking. The book has striking merits, and will command the atten- 
tion of all who can appreciate speculative thought. It has, too, the 
merit of offering a unitary conception. The mind abhors a dualism 
as much as nature abhors a vacuum. Here we have a rigorously logi- 
cal system in which everything has a place and everything is in its 
place. Everything is related to everything. Everything is a vital 
and organic part of everything. 

There is, moreover, hardly a proposition or statement in the book 
that does not appeal more or less strongly to reason and experience. 

But when we face the question of accepting it as our philosophy of 
history, we confess to deep misgivings. We are obliged to urge— 

1. That it has the difficulty of all monistic systems. Its distinc- 
tions are not real distinctions. Its explanations after all do not 
explain. Unity is obtained at the expense of all that gives any sig- 
nificance to life. It is a “sphere of spheres self-inclosed.” Its prog- 
ress does not get anywhere. It is like the ceaseless bobbings up and 
down of the groups of animalcula in a drop of water under the micro- 
scope. Its freedom when you get back to its ultimate analysis is only 
the freedom of the spirit. There is no ferson left to be free. But 
who cares a straw for freedom, if personal men and women are not 
free? The one who takes the system whole will wake up later on to 
find that he has swallowed something sugar-coated, but very bitter — 
if he ever comes to full consciousness again. For it is a peculiarity of 
this philosophy that, notwithstanding its great claims to spirituality, 
it is apt to paralyze the spiritual nerve centers of those who take it. 

2. But it must be admitted, secondly, that this philosophy deals 
recklessly with the facts. This has always been true of systems of 
philosophy, of theology, and of science as well. Starting on a basis 
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of experience, the systems do not extend very far until they strike facts 
that do not fit. Then the temptation to chip off and file down the 
facts is too great for any ambitious system to resist. It goes on tortur- 
ing and twisting the facts until a revolt comes and the system is laid 
out for dead. 

3. The most serious difficulty is found in the realm of ethics. It 
is the identity of contraries. What we have all along supposed to be 
radically opposed to each other are but the obverse and reverse of 
the same identical thing. Take the case of good and evil. Says 
Professor Lloyd: ‘“ Pleasure-seeking is evil to asceticism; reckless, 
unskilled labor to thoughtless and masterful capital; adultery to mar- 
riage under the law; murder to hanging; gambling to revelation and 
miracle ; thieving to business honesty, etc.” (p. 227). 

Then we may fairly infer the antithesis of the smooth, cold, calcu- 
lating villain who seeks the destruction of the pure and innocent 
maiden, to the virtuous and noble young man who respects the purity 
and innocence of young womanhood. Indeed, our philosophy requires 
us to regard them as kindred spirits. For, to quote our author again, 
“the evil and the good are not two but one; being two only because 
society comes into conflict with itself, but one, because in an organized 
society the separate parts, or the separated activities, are necessarily 
functions of each other, mutually dependent and inclusive, each being 
invisibly what the other is visibly” (p. 233). 

Now, we may grant that, while philosophers like Professor Lloyd 
may be able to keep on the good side of the antithesis, the danger is 
that the great multitudes, who are not philosophers, will prefer to make 
their contributions to human weal on the other side. 

The sober judgment, we think, of men and women who know them- 
selves and their fellow-men will express itself in the words of John: 
“Tf any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death he shall ask, 
and God will give him life for them that sin not unto death. There is 
a sin unto death; not concerning this do I say that he should make a 
request. All unrighteousness is sin, and there is asin not unto death” 
(1 John 2:16, 17). 

Again, Mr. Lloyd says, “a life that knows its evil is inherently, it 
is already actively and materially, good.” This is, of course, the old 
doctrine that knowledge is virtue, but the old Roman had it better 
when he wrote: “ Meliora video proboque, deteriora sequor.” 


J. W. MoncrierF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE Dawn OF REASON; OR, MENTAL TRAITS IN THE LOWER 
Animas. By JAMes WEIR, JR., M.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899. Pp. 
xili+ 234. $1.25. 

MODERN science is nowhere confronted with more fascinating and 
yet baffling problems than those which lie along the borderland of 
psychology and biology. The nature and origin of instinct, its develop- 
ment and the limits of its function, the appearance of consciousness 
and the ratiocinative processes in connection with the evolution of 
organic forms — these and a score of kindred questions are all indige- 
nous here. The solution of these problems promises to affect so many 
important human interests, especially those of an ethical and religious 
character, that any book dealing with the subject in intelligible 
language is certain to gain a hearing. Dr. Weir’s book is, therefore, 
assured a public, for its untechnical descriptions of the author’s 
observations on the phenomena of animal life and mind will appeal to 
a large circle of readers. 

To cope with these problems successfully, however, requires the train- 
ing of an expert in both biology and psychology. Dr. Weir is clearly 
unversed in the best of modern psychology, and his knowledge of 
biology, which represents his specialty, has not prevented his making 
serious errors even in that direction. But the general reader does not so 
much need to be guarded against the occasional misstatements of fact, 
as against the general interpretative attitude of the author toward his 
facts. In this respect his position is distinctly antiquated and out of 
touch with contemporary standards for such work. For example, he 
repeatedly finds, in his study of the simpler animal organisms, evi- 
dence which he regards as demonstrating conclusively their possession 
of conscious intelligence, whereas in reality his facts prove nothing 
beyond the presence and activity of physiological mechanisms of 
adjustment. Similarly, he finds proof of the existence in certain 
animals of rational activities closely akin to human reason. His 
demonstration of this is based upon events susceptible of quite other 
and simpler interpretation. At every point he shows himself possessed 
of an amiable credulity, which is one of the last qualifications for an 
investigator in this field. 

The unquestionable tendency of the best modern work is to seek 
the explanation of animal activities formerly supposed to involve 
reasoning, in processes of an essentially accidental and random char- 
acter, or in those originating from mere instinct. In the same way 
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the tendency is to throw back upon purely mechanical neural processes 
the explanation of activities previously regarded as indicative of highly 
elaborate conscious instincts. In passing, it may be said that this dis- 
position of modern science, which is so unwelcome to much of preva- 
lent sentiment, because it seems to depreciate the sacred mystery of 
animal life and conduct, represents no passing materialistic whim, but 
is based upon the best obtainable evidence. 

Readers of Dr. Weir’s book get no suggestion of this tendency, and 
in so far are misled as to the latest relevant scientific doctrines. After 
all, this does not prevent the author from coming out at the end with 
a conclusion essentially that of the current psychology of the day, ¢. ¢., 
that the consciousness of animals differs from human consciousness 
in no assignable particular, beyond that of extent and complexity in 
development. 

Dr. Weir writes with an enthusiasm which is contagious, and the 
critic’s task is thereby rendered doubly ungracious. 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


INSTINCT AND Reason: An Essay concerning the Relation of 
Instinct to Reason, with some Special Study of the Nature 
of Religion. By Henry RutGers Marsnatit, M.A. New 


York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. xiii+574. $3.50. 


Tuis is one of the most stimulating of philosophical treatises which 
have appeared in recent years. Its attractiveness is due, first, to the 
breadth of the inquiry, which embraces the study of living beings from 
the lowest forms to man; secondly, to the thoroughgoing adoption of 
the doctrine of development whereby the life of man is involved in 
and explicable in relation to the life of all other organisms ; thirdly, 
to its discussion of all this field from the biological point of view as 
distinguished from the dogmatic or speculative; and, fourthly, to its 
inclusion of the problem of religion in the field of discussion and its 
attempt at the solution of the problem by the method employed to 
solve other problems of life, as indicated above. 

The author tells us that his first purpose was to expound his view 
of religion as an instinctive element of man’s nature. But in connec- 
tion with this he was led to make a thorough study of instinct in gen- 
eral and its relation to other elements in organic life. From this he 
was led to the exposition of the relations of instinct and reason and of 
the connection of religion and morality. This essay of over five 
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hundred large pages is the result, of which the following paragraphs 
are a summary. 

Three main classes of instinct are found to exist. First are those 
that tend to bring about the persistence of individual life; second, 
those that result in actions favoring the persistence of the species to 
which the individual belongs; third, those that tend to bring about 
the persistence of certain aggregates of individuals which we call social 
groups. On the basis of biological data this classification is shown to be 
in the order of time, and the later has in each case grown up in relation 
with the former by the subordination of the earlier and lower instincts 
to the later and higher. Now, this relation of subordination between 
the great classes of instincts is the expression of the growth and fixa- 
tion in life of that which has been found to be most advantageous for 
life. The process which has subordinated the first class, though prior 
in time, to the third class, the social instincts, testifies to the supreme 
importance of the social organism. 

But biological science has identified another principle than that of 
instinct which leads to a typical series of actions, viz., the tendency to 
vary from this typical series. Thus from each class of these instinct- 
actions there are examples of variation, arising out of sundry causes. 
Now, the tendency to vary from the typical or instinct-actions is most 
marked in the third or highest class of such actions, viz., in the sphere 


of the social organism. Both the complexity and the looseness char- 
acteristic of society as an organism are responsible for this tendency 
which, if not checked, will in time substitute the lower for the higher 
instinct-actions. 


We are, therefore, led to expect that in human evolution will be 
produced another instinct, separate from all others, which will reveal 
itself as a governing force, regulative of variations, in the interests of 
instincts as a class, particularly those tending to racial progress. Such 
a governing instinct our author finds religion to be, since, first, reli- 
gious actions are organic, and, secondly, serve precisely the biologic 
end of restraining variant actions in the social organism. In favor of 
the organic character of religion is (1) its universality in man and its 
limitation to man alone, (2) its spontaneous development in man. The 
biologic end which is served by it is the restraint it brings upon indi- 
vidual variant action by withdrawing the individual from the influence 
of the stimuli which induce variation and thus permitting the racial 
instincts to be heard and their power felt. In the exposition of this 
view the author has brought forward the witness from primitive religion, 
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and, indeed, from the history of religion generally, emphasizing 
those features of religion which consist in separating the individual 
from the world, such phenomena as the dream and vision, the notion 
of a supernatural power, the hermit life, fasting, prayer, sacrifice, 
celibacy, etc. 

A most interesting section of the book is taken up with the proof 
that the highest and most significant forms of the variant actions 
which oppose the typical actions of instinct are those which in con- 
sciousness appear as the result of the action of reason. Hence arises 
a seeming opposition of reason and instinct, involving the problem 
of the relation of reason and faith, the expression of the govern- 
ing instinct, religion. At first it seems that the writer is taking the 
well-known position of Benjamin Kidd that religion is ultra-rational ; 
that reason and faith are fundamentally contradictory. But the differ- 
ence lies in the author’s view that both instinct and variation from 
instinct are biologically fundamental, and that reason is therefore in 
opposition to instinct only when we look at complex organic forms. 
Both are, elementally, but aspects of the basic tendency to the persist- 
ence of life. 


Hence, finally, the service of reason and of religion in human life 
may be thus stated: Morality which depends on instinct, itself 
embodying so many distinct purposes, and subject to variations which 


multiply as the organism grows complex, is no stable affair with an 
absolute standard. It grows with the growth of the organism. True 
morality is, for the race, the acting on impulses arising from instincts 
which are making for the progress of the race; for the individual, it is 
acting on the best one knows. The part of religion in both cases is 
not to better morality. It cannot make men better morally. But it 
restrains them from acting on the impulses roused by the lower and 
immediate instincts until the higher and more slowly acting impulses 
make themselves felt. Reason, however, is the active agent in bring- 
ing about progress in morals, since, when all the evidence is in, its 
work is to decide which impulse shall be followed. It may thus even 
decide against the evidence that religion has brought before the mind, 
though this decision involves the greatest risk. But, after all, we 
cannot overestimate the service rendered by the religious instinct in 
holding back the decision in the interests of the higher instincts. 
The final rule of conduct, therefore, which the author lays down as the 
summation of his essay is this: ‘Act to restrain the impulses which 
demand immediate reaction, in order that the impulse order determined 
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by the existence of impulses of less strength, but of wider significance, 
may have full weight in the guidance of your life. In other words, de 
religious.” 

It is impossible, in this place, to do more than to allude to the 
many special discussions of living questions in religion and morals 
which are given in this essay, most striking because from so new a 
point of view. On the essay as a whole it may be remarked that evi- 
dently the psychological inquiry, which is here solely pursued, cannot 
speak the last word on the subject of religion. It is determinist. It 
knows no God but the human spirit. It recognizes and traces instinct, 
but can give no hint of its origin. If this essay pretends to give a 
complete account of religion, we cannot but be dismayed at the havoc 
it makes in all that religious men hold sacred, such as otherworldliness, 
mystery, the sanctities and the aspirations of the religious life. But it 
is a contribution to the psychological analysis of religion alone, and 
it is to be welcomed as such, since it is an earnest, serious, profound, 
and, we had almost said, reverent study, which must be dealt with by 
all who go beneath the surface, and who welcome light from all quar- 
ters upon this, the greatest of all subjects of human investigation. 


G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dit SEELENTHEORIE, UND DIE GESETZE DES NATURLICHEN EGOIS- 
MUS UND DER ANnpASSUNG. Von F. Hanspaut. Berlin: Carl 
Duncker’s Verlag, 1899. Pp. 292. M. 5. 

THE author’s aim is to furnish an incontestable proof, by the induct- 
ive method, that the commonly accepted belief in a divinely implanted 
“soul” is a myth; that the activities of the human mind, from the 
lowest to the highest, from the simplest to the most complex, are 
entirely mechanical and corporeal in their origin and nature; and that 
human activities differ in no respect, save in degree of complexity, from 
those of the lower orders of being. The highest exercise of human 
reflection or volition is not different in kind from that movement of a 
plant in a dark cellar whereby it grows up toward the solitary ray 
of light. 

By the law of natural egoism, then, the author means that every 
living organism is filled with an overmastering impulse toward the 
maintenance of its own “integrity,” and that of the species to which it 
belongs. This impulse is the direct consequence of /fe as such; and 
if it proves the presence of an intelligent soul in the case of man, then 
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it does also in that of the animal and the plant; and if not in their 
case, then not in his. 

The law of adjustment (Anpassungsgesetz) expresses the fact that 
every being is affected by its environment and responds by changes in 
its behavior, calculated to preserve its integrity, as stated. Natural 
egoism expresses itself in this reaction or adjustment against the 
environment, and the whole process takes place in an entirely auto- 
matic (reflex ?) and corporeal fashion. All human sagacity and wis- 
dom, as well as all moral qualities, depend upon an inherent capacity, 
possessed by brain-substance as such, of adjusting itself to the environ- 
ment in which it finds itself. Man’s social qualities, which constitute 
the ground of all those complex organizations exemplified in the 
family, the state, and the church, are nothing other than highly devel- 
oped forms of the same primal natural egoism, reacting upon the 
environment in accordance with mechanical law. There is nowhere any 
evidence of the presence of a god-like “soul,” nor of the interference 
of a designing Creator, whether in the life of the individual, the 
structure of society, or the differentiating qualities of species in the 
animal world. All is the result of mechanical law. 

The commonly alleged superiority of man in regard to intellectual 
and moral qualities is reduced and minimized by two lines of argu- 
ment; which, though somewhat startling to those who have been 
accustomed to think of the absoluteness of “ necessary truth” and of 
the “ categorical imperative,” are perfectly familiar to all students of 
ancient sophistry and modern empirical hedonism. In the first place, 
the author denies the existence of any absolute distinction between 
truth and falsehood on the one hand, and between right and wrong on 
the other ; basing his denial upon the wide differences in the opinions 
of men on these subjects. If man possessed a divinely implanted soul, 
we should find among men perfect certainty of conviction and com- 
plete unanimity of belief with regard to these matters. In the second 
place, it is pointed out that a well-trained dog possesses exactly such 
perceptions of truth and falsehood, and of right and wrong, as are 
manifested by the human animal. In both cases “right” means “that 
which I can do without unpleasant consequences ;” while man’s 
supremacy in the matter of understanding, so far as it exists, is due to 
his possession of the instrument of language, which constitutes for him 
a new form of environment, highly complex, but still entirely corpo- 
real in its nature. And speech itself is a necessary result of natural 
egoism. 
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In similar fashion all the phenomena usually attributed to the 
human “soul” are shown to be nothing more than the reaction of an 
organism, endowed with natural egoism, against the stimulations of 
an ever-present but constantly changing corporeal environment; and 
the book closes with the emphatic declaration of the complete cor- 
poreality of all that we call souw/ or spirit. 

The attempt to reduce the spiritual to the material is by no means 
a new thing in the history of thought. Nor can it be said that any 
new arguments are advanced in the treatise under discussion. In fact, 
the time-worn assumptions of materialism and hedonism, that pleasure 
is the good, that thought is reducible to sensation, that the moral law 
embodies a mere hypothetical imperative, that conscience is a product 
of experiences as to the painful consequences of actions, etc., though 
they have been fully met and overthrown times without number, are 
here presented to us again, in some cases unaccompanied by any proof, 
as though Plato and Kant and Lotze had never been born. Not only 
so, but the author’s statement of doctrines opposed to his own is often 
little better than a caricature. Witness the statement (p. 12) that con- 
science is defined by the theologians as an inner voice which teaches 
the individual that he must expect to suffer in consequence’ of an act 
which is disapproved by God or society! The author would find it 
exceedingly difficult to name one theologian, outside the hedonist 
camp, who thus defines conscience. Again, it is assumed all through, 
without any proof whatever, that if the soul of man were divinely 
bestowed, all men would be exactly alike, and incapable of develop- 
ment, in regard to moral and intellectual powers. 

Finally, it must be remarked that the author’s claim to have “ sim- 
plified” the matters with which he deals, is not borne out. He for- 
bids us to believe in a soul, or in a designing Creator, as an explanation 
of the world and of human life; but in the place of these he gives 
us natural egoism, which can only be defined as “something inherent 
in every living organism as such.” Truly, if this is an explanation, 
then all mysteries in heaven and earth are now capable of prompt and 
easy solution! 


FREDERICK TRACY. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 


Toronto, Can. 


™ The italics are mine. 
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SCIENCE AND FaitH; or, Man as an Animal and Man as a Mem- 
ber of Society. By Dr. Paut Topinarp. Translated by 
Thomas J. McCormack. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1899. Pp. vit+374, 8vo. $1.50. 

TuIs small volume touches almost every question treated specially 
in the works of Westermarck, Lloyd Morgan, Baldwin, Spencer, Lip- 
pert, Schaffle, Romanes, Tylor, and others. Beginning with his own 
specialty, physical anthropology, Dr. Topinard points out the differ- 
ences and resemblances between man and animals, and then takes up 
the problems of general evolution in a very summary way. Similarly, 
he recapitulates the facts concerning animal societies and early human 
organization, touches on promiscuity, the maternal system, worship, 
and other questions of genetic sociology, and concludes with a view of 
the relation of the individual to the state, which is, in brief: ‘“ The 
maximum possible to the individual, the minimum possible to the state, 
and in the latter the most possible to the local self-government, the 
least possible but the necessary to the central authorities. If I am not 
mistaken, this is the condition which exists in the United States.” 
Comparing his own views of progress with some similar views previ- 
ously published by Huxley, Topinard says: “‘ Huxley does not for- 
mally indicate the ethical process which I set up; namely, the molding 
of the acquired and unconscious ego to conform to the needs of soci- 
ety; but it follows implicitly from numerous passages of his on habits, 
reflex actions, heredity, etc. We find, in fact, that there is no choice ; 
either we have to abandon ourselves to the /aissez-faire, which is noth- 
ing but the cosmic process itself, and can lead only to anarchy and the 
rule of the strongest ; or we must, by taking our stand on the nature 
of man, direct the ethical process, as I have explained.” Topinard’s 
main proposition is, in fact, that egoistic impulses must be replaced 
by altruistic ones. His effort to show the mechanism by which this is 
accomplished in society is interesting reading, but not convincing on 
the psychological side. Alluding, in conclusion, to the title of the 
book, the author reminds us that he has said much of science and 
little of faith, and nothing of the relation of science to faith, decause 
the two are in no way related. The volume is, on the whole, of 
interest to the layman, but of little importance to the specialist. 


W. I. THomas. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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EcypTIAN IDEAS OF THE Future Lire. By E. A. WALLIs BupcE, 
M.A., Lirr.D., D.Lit. With eight illustrations. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899. Pp. xv +1098. 
3s. 6d. 

Tus is a popularly written little book by a competent scholar who, 
as might be expected, has his own views on the mooted points of 
Egyptian religion. While, as the title indicates, the bulk of the work is 
devoted to an exposition of the notions of the future life held in ancient 
Egypt, the author has given us chapters on a wider range of topics 
connected with the Egyptian ideas of God. After making the very 
proper distinction between the developed Egyptian religion, which is 
all the Egyptian religion that we know, and the early beliefs and wor- 
ships out of which it grew, Dr. Budge asserts that this developed reli- 
gion had already the idea of one supreme God, beside whom there was 
no other, and the idea of resurrection after death. This is very far 
from the view that the Egyptians started with monotheism and 
developed polytheism, etc., out of it, though the language of the 
book, in some instances, does not seem to maintain the distinction. 
Yet it must also be said that even Dr. Budge’s statement does not by 
any means represent the prevailing view on this subject, and in any case 
this monotheism which is asserted cannot be shown to be much more 
than a theological tenet of the schools of priests. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory element of the book is its copious quotations of important 
illustrative texts from papyri and inscriptions not within reach of the 
unprofessional reader. They range from fourth-dynasty pyramid texts 
to eighteenth-century hymns, and even to Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris. 
There is not much system in the book, and a reader is liable to be 
confused in the labyrinth of unorganized details. But it may be that 
at present little more than a descriptive account of Egyptian religious 
ideas and practices is possible, and this, so far as concerns the views of 
the future life in Egypt, is given by the accomplished author. The 
want of an index will be felt by many. 


G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BABYLONIAN RELIGION AND MytuHo.ocy. By L. W. Kine, M.A., 
F.S.A. With twelve illustrations. London: Kegan Paul 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899. Pp. xi+220. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. KING writes on the above subject in the series of “ Books on 

Egypt and Chaldza,” which was introduced by Dr. Budge’s Egyptian 
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Ideas of the Future Life. He has given us a very clever sketch, with 
plenty of illustrative material. He cannot find in Babylonia the primi- 
tive monotheism which Budge asserts to have existed in Egypt, and he 
does not even trace a tendency in that direction in later times. His 
six chapters deal with the ‘“ Gods of Babylon,” “ Heaven, Earth, and 
Hell,” the “ Legends of Creation,” the “ Story of the Deluge,” “ Tales 
of Gods and Heroes,” and the ‘“‘ Duty of Man to his God and to his 
Neighbor.” It will be seen that the treatment is discursive and 
descriptive, without any special attempt at organization. We wonder 
sometimes whether the presentation of material thus disconnectedly 
arranged is just what is needed today on these subjects. Even at the 
risk of his being theoretic and dogmatic, it would have been profit- 
able to know just what are Mr. King’s views on the organization and 
leading ideas of Babylonian religion. But scholars hesitate to put 
themselves on record here in the present imperfect condition of our 
knowledge, and perhaps they are right. Mr. King is a thoroughly 
competent Assyriologist, but it must be said that here and there his 
translations are not up to the present level of investigation. An 
example is found in the Deluge Tablet, where, in 1. 14, for ‘“ That 
city was o/d” (labir), the now accepted reading is, “‘ That city was cor- 
rupt” (1a bir). Asa whole the rendering of this document does not 
compare favorably with that in Driver’s chapter in Authority and 
Archeology. 


G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RELIGION AND Moratity. Their Nature and Mutual Relations 
Historically and Doctrinally Considered. Dissertation for 
the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic University of 
America. By Rev. James J. Fox, S.T.D. New York: 
William H. Young & Co., 1899. Pp. 322. $2, met. 

Tuis volume by a Roman Catholic author appears with the official 
approval of the Censor Deputatus and the archbishop of New York. 
It consists of four parts: introductory, historical, doctrinal, and criti- 
cal. The discussion is preceded by a brief but valuable bibliography, 
and, in addition, there are throughout the book copious, but not need- 
less, references to authorities. The introduction presents clearly the 
essential characteristics of morality and religion respectively, main- 
tains their universality, explains their origin, and has no lack of an 
effective polemic against opposing views. The careful survey of the 
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great historical religions of the world, followed by a brief considera- 
tion of the religions of semi-civilized and savage races, gives the con- 
clusion that man is by nature at once moral and religious, that an 
invincible tendency leads him to find a divine sanction for moral 
law, that he reaches moral more easily than religious truth, and that, 
while debased religions debase morals, “the religious sentiment itself, 
by its very nature, is the most powerful aid to morality.” 

These conclusions create a strong presumption in favor of that 
doctrine of the mutual relation of religion and morality, and of the 
dependence of morality upon religion, which is ably expounded and 
maintained against every form of independent morality. His ethics is 
teleological. The ground of right, and so of authority, is in the nature 
of God. It is an axiom of reason that rational action finds in its end 
its law; in its supreme end, therefore, its supreme law; but the supreme 
or absolute law is the moral law. Only in God, the infinite and 
absolute good, is found the absolute good for man. Man’s nature can 
rest in nothing less. Hence the commands of God to men have author- 
ity, not as mere commands, but as commands of righteousness, to 
which conscience or the moral reason in man responds. Thus religion, 
which recognizes God as the supreme, furnishes the ultimate basis of 
morality. The connection exists, though not always perceived. The 
criticism of Kant, Mill, and Spencer is clear and searching. 


Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 
CoLBy UNIVERSITY, 


Waterville, Me. 


THE COVENANT OF SALT, as Based on the Significance and Sym- 
bolism of Salt in Primitive Thought. By H. Cray Trum- 
BULL. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. x+ 
184. $1.50. 

A “COVENANT OF SALT” is a rare biblical phrase which has engaged 
the attention of Dr. Trumbull in connection with his researches into 
primitive covenants already embodied in his two stimulating works 
The Blood Covenant and The Threshold Covenant. In the fifteen short 
chapters of this new book he has gathered an imposing mass of facts 
from all sides illustrative of the use and significance of salt in social 
customs and religious rites. It is a fascinating and illuminating study. 
To him salt appears to be symbolic of the deepest thoughts and most 
central relations of primitive life, and to have maintained this symbolic 
character in survivals in present custom. Salt and blood are identical 
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in their symbolism. They involve life and death; they are the 
solemnest pledges that the primitive man can assume. Such is the 
conclusion of the author, which is carried through with vigor and 
applied to explain nearly all instances which he brings forward. It 
may seem to some that little discrimination has been shown where there 
was need of some strict analysis. The preservative power of salt cer- 
tainly has been more potent, as well as the seasoning element in it, 
than the author is willing to grant. As a collection of materials to 
which a wonderfully fertile principle of interpretation has been applied 
the book is of real value, even though one must sometimes be cautious 
in adopting the views advanced. 


G. S. GOoDsPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History oF EGypT UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC Dynasty. With 
numerous illustrations. By J. P. Manarry. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xiii+ 256. $2.25. 

A History of Ecypt UNDER ROMAN RULE. With numerous 
illustrations. By J. GrRarTton Mitne, M.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. Pp. xii+ 262. $2.25. 


PROFESSOR Manarry and Mr. Milne write under the above-named 
titles the fourth and fifth volumes of Professor Petrie’s History of Egypt. 
It cannot be said that the general public is as much interested in these 
periods of Egyptian history as in the earlier Pharaonic ages. But 
this History of Egypt is not for the general public. It is a student’s 
history, giving the facts obtained from the very latest discoveries and 
investigations, furnishing long lists of references to the original 
authorities, and not concerned about the speculative or literary aspects 
of the subject. 

Yet these periods are not without their importance and living 
interest. Ptolemaic Egypt was the intellectual heir of Greece. Alex- 
andria was the meeting place of the oriental and the occidental, the 
Jew, the Greek, and the Hindu. Roman Egypt produced the school 
of Clement and Origen, the first hermits and cenobites, and has been 
the hiding place of many important documents of Christian literature 
which have recently been uncovered and published to the world. 

The Egypt of these epochs has recently been revealed to us in 
fuller and clearer outline by the wonderful discoveries of papyri in the 
Fayum and elsewhere. Mahaffy and Milne have made abundant use 
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of these materials, and their books supersede all others in the field. 
We now know many details about the social, economic, governmental, 
and religious sides of those centuries of Egyptian life which make 
practically new chapters of history. It is an especially fascinating 
picture of the later course of Egyptian religion which Milne unrolls in 
one of his chapters— the persistent life of the primitive native worships, 
the intermixture of Greek paganism and Roman Cesar-worship, and 
the overlaying of all with Christianity; resulting in that strange parody 
and degradation of the gospel ideal which is found in Egyptian Chris- 
tianity of the fourth century, so vividly set forth in Kingsley’s Hypatia. 

Many problems are raised by the religious phenomena of later 
Egypt. The stolid persistence of the animal cults in the face of 
higher forms of religious thought and practice is one of these prob- 
lems. Another is suggested by the comparison between the agricultu- 
ral, peace-loving, inoffensive, happy Egyptian of the Pharaonic period 
and the factious, fanatical, quarrelsome, bloodthirsty Egyptian of 
Ptolemaic and Christian times. What psychological or physical 
change had passed over the Egyptian, to produce the Alexandrian 
mob that pillaged the Jews and tore Hypatia to pieces before the altar 
of a Christian church and in the name of the Savior? Milne has sug- 
gested that the problem is explicable by the variety of races, which 
only partially united and left antagonisms which were constantly 
coming to the surface. Jew and Greek and native Egyptian could 
never get on together. This is no doubt a partial solution, but it goes 
only a little way, since the differences were not by any means all along 
racial lines. The mixture of races seems to have produced in this 
case one of the keenest, most clever, most unstable, and most quarrel- 
some and fanatical peoples that the world has ever seen, represented 
not only by an Origen and an Athanasius, but also by an Arbaces and 
a Cyril, given on the slightest occasion to breaking one another’s 
heads in the circus, but capable of undergoing for Christ’s sake unpar- 
alleled severities of ascetic discipline and becoming the pioneers of 
Christian monasticism. 

The student of antiquity and the historian of Christianity will find 
these volumes of much value. They are well indexed, contain abun- 
dant citations from the sources, or references to them, and the illustra- 
tions are clear and chosen with intelligent judgment, often from 
materials hitherto unpublished. 


G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE RoMAN FESTIVALS OF THE PERIOD OF THE REPUBLIC: an 
Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the Romans. 
By W. WarvE Fow_er, M.A. Londonand New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. ix+ 373. $1.25. 

It is coming to be increasingly accepted among us as a sound doc- 
trine that the institutions of religion are both older and more stable 
than its mythology or its doctrine. The attention of students in this 
field is, therefore, becoming more and more exclusively directed to this 
aspect of it. The proper approach to the investigation of a religion is 
through its organized worship. Here are imbedded the survivals or 
are observed the actual living elements of its earliest life. The impor- 
tance of such a book as Fowler’s for the study of Roman religion, 
therefore, cannot be overestimated, and in a very real sense it will 
mark an epoch in the study of the subject among English students. 
The workmanship also is of the very best style. It is characteristic of 
the English school to which Mr. Fowler belongs that he expresses inde- 
pendence of, and often a kindly contempt for, the audacious and unre- 
strained critical ‘activity of the Germans, and this attitude will be 
somewhat unwelcome to the many who would prefer to go wrong with 
a brilliant German investigator than to be right with Mr. Fowler, who is 
sober and cautious to what might seem to be an excessive extent. Yet 
no one who has entered the thorny thicket of the Roman festivals will 
reproach the author for his caution, and every student cannot fail to be 
grateful for the wise, learned, and judicious direction which this volume 
affords. For any future investigation of Roman religion it is indispen- 
sable. 


G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DiE ANTIKE Kunstprosa, vom VI. Jahrhundert vor Chr. bis in 
die Zeit der Renaissance. Von EDUARD NORDEN. 2 Bande. 
Leipzig: Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1898. Pp. xviiit+i+ 
969. M. 28. 


NoRDEN’s principal thesis is that the tradition of ornate, florid, 
poetical, antithetic prose may be traced in a continuous unbroken line 
from the time when Plato parodied the Gorgian figures to the age in 
which Bacon noted as the first distemper of learning that “men began 
to hunt more after words than matter,” and so “the flowing and watery 
vein of Osorius, the Portugal bishop,” grew to bein price. The “Asi- 
atic” eloquence which Cicero tells us divided the schools with Atti- 
cism was a revival of the style of the Sophists. Seneca and his school 
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among the Latins, and the new Greek Sophistic under Hadrian and 
the Antonines, consciously renewed the same tradition. The Latinists 
of the Italian and Spanish Renaissance were guided by Socrates and 
Cicero to the same models. From them were directly derived the 
Gongorisms, marinisms, Guevarisms, euphemisms, and all the other 
affected or flashy styles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Thus all the ornate, conceited, flamboyant prose of the western world 
descends in the direct line from Gorgias, or rather from Heracleitus 
and Empedocles, who anticipate him in the adornment of prose by 
pointed antithesis, frigid conceits, nicely balanced cola, and jingling 
rhythms. 

This thesis obviously admits of an enormous amount of interesting 
illustration, and as obviously is incapable of proof. Unregenerate 
man has a natural taste, not only for bathos, but for tawdry poetical 
prose. The Greeks here as everywhere were the first in the field. 
Plato’s Gorgianisms, his Havoaviov 8 ravoapévov, his & Adore MdAc, and 
the pretty extravagances of Agathon’s speech in the “Symposium” have 
always been familiar to all who had any tincture of Greek letters. It 
is, then, always possible that any given conceited writer may have 
derived his first hint or inspiration thence. But conceits, gaudy orna- 
ment, and poetic rhythms are as natural to some temperaments as 
mothers’ milk. The extent of the influence exercised by the tradition 
is a question of evidence in each individual case. 


PauL SHOREY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Tue History oF YiIppISH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. By Leo Wiener. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xv+402. $2, met. 

THE strong immigration of Russian and Polish Jews into England 
and into the United States, which began in 1882 in consequence of 
the fierce persecutions which commenced in Russia with the reign of 
Alexander III., has awakened a lively interest in that peculiar litera- 
ture and language which today is exclusively the property of this class 
of people. So the word “jargon,” or Judeo-German, has given place 
to the more concise “ Yiddish,” the misspelled German word for “ Jew- 
ish.” The dialect can hardly be dated back of the sixteenth century, 
although the Jews must have at all times spoken a language peculiar 
to them. It was natural that such Jews as lived among nations whose 
culture was of a distinctly separate character, and especially in a time 
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when public schools and daily papers, or printing press in general, did 
not level the language of the people, should speak a language which 
was freely mixed with Hebrew words, and which, even in the German 
part, would show a peculiar coloring. Still, it was only through the 
printing press that a Yiddish literature originated which was to meet 
the needs of the women and the untutored. In consequence of these 
aims, the literature was limited to books for domestic devotion, and 
stories which were in most instances mere translations or adaptations 
from other sources. 

When the Jews, during the course of the eighteenth century, began 
to enter into the general civilizations of their environments, Yiddish 
disappeared in western Europe. It is limited today to parts of Hun- 
gary, Galicia, Roumania, and the western and southern provinces of 
Russia. 

Mr. Wiener has done a very meritorious work in his History of 
Yiddish Literature (with a chrestomathy appended), so much the 
more as this literature is not likely to survive very long. Not taught 
in schools, not recognized in public life, fast losing ground in the 
free countries to which the Russian Jews are transplanted, it can sur- 
vive in Russia only so long as the laws exist which exclude the Jews 
from the rights of free residence, from the higher schools, and from 


holding public office. It is bound to disappear, just as the Low Ger- 
man is doomed. And still there is a difference in favor of the Low 
German, which, in certain parts of the country, is the language of that 
region, although not recognized.’ 


G. DEuTSCH. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

t] am very sorry to find that the scholarly tone of the work is marred by some 
expressions which are too passionate for scientific literature, as when the author 
speaks “of the acme of complacent ignorance” with regard to Griinbaum, to whom 
he devotes in other passages similar, and even stronger, attributes. 

A. B. Gottlober was not ninety years old when Wiener saw him, because he died 
March 31, 1899, at the age of eighty-five (Hebrew A/manack Achiassaf, 1900, p. 388). 
The author of the Stories from the Rabbis is not named Isaacs, but Isaac. So we are 
all fallible, and when our opinion differs from those uttered by authors, we are to be a 
little more patient. 

My conviction, for instance, is firm that even previous to the sixteenth century the 
Jews in western Europe spoke a language peculiarly their own, although, of course, 
not so much different from the German then spoken as is the language of the Lithua- 
nian Jews today when compared with the literary German of our day. In this 
respect Wiener has drawn inferences from his hypothesis which are not justified. But 
in general his book is a welcome addition to the literature of the world, so much the 
more welcome as perhaps in half a century it will have become impossible to write 
such a hook. 
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La VERSION GRECQUE DES LIVRES DE SAMUEL; précédée d’une 
introduction sur la critique textuelle. Par J. M&ritan. 
Paris: Maisonneuve, 1898. Pp. xii+ 248. 


THE names of a group of French Catholic scholars will always be 
associated with the beginnings of modern biblical criticism, and it is 
gratifying to find countrymen of Richard Simon, such as the Abbé 
Loisy and his fellow-laborers, taking the lead in the revival of these 
studies among Catholics, of which there are such encouraging signs 
both in Europe and America. 

The volume before us is a product of this movement. In the 
introduction the author sketches the history of text criticism since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century (Louis Cappel); illustrates by 
examples from Samuel the necessity of emendation ; briefly enumerates 
the sudsidia critica; and lays down certain general canons of criticism. 
The first part treats of the Greek version in general (Codices A and B, 
the Hexapla, Lucian); the second is a study of the divergences exhib- 
ited by the Greek text (additions, omissions, substitutions, transposi- 
tions, conjectural passages); the third discusses the critical defects of 
the Septuagint. 

Critics have worked diligently at the text of Samuel since the days 
of Thenius; beside the monographs of Wellhausen and Driver, Budde 
has edited the text (1894), and more recently Léhr and Smith, in their 
commentaries, have given much attention to textual problems. M. 
Méritan’s little volume would not claim a place among these works. 
His aim is to acquaint his readers with the method and results of criti- 
cism, not to make an original contribution to it. His material, in the 
main, is drawn from Wellhausen and Driver—in general, judiciously 
chosen and clearly presented. Unfortunately, the author’s knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek appears to be inadequate even for the modest 
task he has undertaken. His pages swarm with errors, which cannot 
all be charged to the much-abused compositor. Greek accents are 
habitually misplaced, and an index to the author’s attitude toward these 
troublesome signs is to be found in the fact that, while his quotations 
from Codex B are accented, those from Codex A are uniformly printed 
without accents because its readings are so exhibited in Swete’s appa- 
ratus. Thecollations are in other and more material respects extremely 
inaccurate. The Hebrew is as bad as the Greek, if not worse; the con- 
fusion of gutturals, particularly, is truly Galilean. It is to be regretted 
that a work which might otherwise have served a useful purpose should 
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be so marred by faults which revision of the proofs by any competent 
scholar would have removed. 


GEORGE F. Moore. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Andover, Mass. 


AUSGEWAHLTE AKADEMISCHE REDEN UND ABHANDLUNGEN. Von 
D. BERNHARD STADE, Geh. Kirchenrath und Professor der 
Theologie in Giessen. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. vi+296. M. 6. 

PROFESSOR STADE’S contributions to the theological literature of 
his day make a notable collection. In addition to the editing. of his 
Zeitschrift, already covering two decades; his Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, and his Hebrdisches Worterbuch, he has made extensive contri- 
butions to periodical literature. This collection is made up of five 
addresses delivered on different public occasions, three critical articles 
on 2 Kings, and three brief Bettrdge zur Pentateuchkritik. These have 
all appeared previously in printed form, and are now reprinted because 
they are sought for and out of print. The author states in the preface 
that they appear in practically the original form, with a few corrections 
only. The first address, “Uber die Lage der evangelischen Kirche 
Deutschlands,” is a vigorous argument for a reconstruction of evan- 
gelical theology, to meet the demands of the day, as against the ideals 
of the Roman church. The second address, “ Die messianische Hoff- 
nung im Psalter,” is a cursory examination of the psalms to discover 
and formulate the Messianic hope which so mightily influenced the 
Jewish faithful in post-exilic times. The third address, “Uber die Auf- 
gabe der biblischen Theologie des Alten Testamentes,” avers that the 
task of biblical theology of the Old Testament is broader than a mere 
formulation of the ethical content of the Old Testament books. This 
it must do, but it should thoroughly examine the fundamental ideas in 
the old covenant that underlie the Christian ideas of later times; it 
should also show how the preaching of the prophets and the history of 
Israel culminated in a well-defined Judaism, and finally found its focal- 
point in the preaching and doctrines of Jesus. The fourth address 
discusses ‘‘ Die Entstehung des Volkes Israel,” and the fifth “ Das Volk 
Javan.” The text-critical discussions of 2 Kings are here brought 
together from various issues of Stade’s Zeitschrift. Reprinted contri- 
butions of this kind, though miscellaneous in their make-up, are a 
useful profile of the individual scholarship that lies behind them. 


Ira M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Das Bucu Josua. Ubersetzt und erklart von Lic. Dr. Cari 
STEUERNAGEL, Privatdocent der Theologie in Halle,a.S. (= 
‘‘Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” herausgegeben 
von Dr. W. Nowack, ord. Professor der Theologie in Strass- 
burg im Elsass. I. Abtheilung: Die historischen Biicher, 3. 
Band, 2. Theil.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1899. Pp. 131-248. M. 3.20. 

TuIs is a commentary, corresponding to the others of this well- 
known series, fresh, interesting, and suggestive, showing that the last 
word has by no means been said respecting the critical problems of 
the Hexateuch. The author in the first place clearly gives up the 
Hexateuch itself, since, while he allows the sources of the Pentateuch to 
appear in the book of Joshua, he holds that the completed book never 
formed a literary unit with the other five. New views appear also in 
the literary analysis, to which great attention is paid, the sources of 
Joshua being exhibited by means of different kinds of type and the 
use of brackets. Of these sources nine are thus given: J, J’, E, E’, 
D*, Rd, P, P*, and Rp. Of JE, on the other hand, not a trace is 
found, and of J or J? only the few fragments 9 : 6-7; 13:13; 15: 13- 
19, 63; 16:9,10; 17: 11-18; 19:47. The view of the book’s growth 
is as follows: After the exile four independent works existed giving 
an account of the conquest of Canaan: (1) J, (2) E in a deuteronomic 
revision, E+ D’, (3) D*, and (4) P. Of these D* provided the frame- 
work of Joshua, not only of chaps. 1-12, but also of chaps. 13 ff., and P 
or parts of P were joined to D’, giving (D’+ P). Into this were later 
woven extracts from P*, E, and J. To this work many hands con- 
tributed, Rd and Rp representing schools rather than individuals. 
Thus the book of Joshua reached its present form.’ Not less interest- 
ing than this new and independent conception of the sources and 
growth of the book of Joshua are the author’s historical views and sug- 
gestions. He regards Joshua in its historical substance an account of 
the conquest of only the southern part of Mount Ephraim by the 
tribes of Joseph, which conquest later, by legendary or traditional 
expansion, was extended to northern and southern Palestine and 
assigned to all Israel. Attention is called to some striking parallels 
between the story of Jacob and that of Joshua,’ and from these the 


* The rejection of JE and the almost complete elimination of J differentiate this 
view from that usually held and given, for example in DRIVER’s /ntroduction, BEN- 
NETT’S Heb. Text in SBO7., and G. A. SMITH’s “Joshua” in HasTINGs’ Bidle Dic- 
tionary. 


? Gen. 35:2 and Josh. 24:144; Gen. 35:4 and Josh. 24:26; Gen. 32:2f. (1 f.) 
and Josh. 5: 13 ff.; Gen. 33:20 and Josh. 8: 30. 
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conclusion is also drawn that Jacob-Israel was originally the forefather 
of only the children of Rachel.? 

The book of Joshua, then, is a source of information only for the 
entrance of the Rachel tribes into Canaan. These also, it is held, 
entered some time after the Leah tribes. Of the earlier entrance of 
these latter tribes, however, we have, besides scattered remnants of tra- 
dition in the Old Testament, historical information in the Tell-el- 
Amarna letters. The full justification or exposition of this view is 
reserved for another work in the future. We shall await its appear- 
ance with interest. Certainly it is plausible that in the Chabiri, Melkiel, 
and Labaya mentioned in the Tell-el-Amarna letters we have repre- 
sentatives of some ancient elements that later were incorporated into 
Israel. 


EDWARD L. Curtis. 
YALE DIvINITYy SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


ERKLARUNG DER PROPHETEN NAHUM UND ZEPHANIA, nebst einem 
prophetischen Totalbild der Zukunft. Von Dr. J. T. Beck, 
weil. o. Professor der Theologie in Tiibingen. Herausge- 
geben von H. Gutscher und J. Lindenmeyer. Giitersloh: 
Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp. vi+ 168. 


M. 2.50. 


IN some respects this brief commentary can be highly commended. 
It is scholarly, but popular in tone, and is written in a clear and 
simple style. The grammatical forms, the meaning of single words, 
and often the thought of individual sentences are explained carefully 
and satisfactorily. The translation is an accurate rendering of the 
Hebrew. 

But at this point praise must stop, although one might naturally 
expect higher excellence. It should be remembered, however, that 
the work was written about 1855 and published in 1899. This relieves 
the author of some criticisms, only to place them on the shoulders of 
the editors. 

The author, however, is plainly responsible for the slight atten- 
tion paid to textual criticism. He was behind his own time in this 
respect. The readings of the LXX, seldom those of any other version, 
are sometimes given, but almost invariably only to be rejected. 


3In the song of Deborah the name Israel does not include Judah, Simeon, and 
Levi, the leading children or tribes of Leah. 
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The chief criticism of the author, however, must be on account of 
the faults of his exegetical method. His standpoint is that of the 
New Testament more than of the Old, from which fact his interpreta- 
tion of prediction is the chief sufferer. This is seen, ¢. g., in his inter- 
pretation of Zeph. 3: 14-20 as a specific prophecy of the millennium 
and the subsequent events spoken of in Revelation. Then, too, the 
interpretation is often subjective, and so not based on evidence. Of 
this also an example is seen in connection with the passage just men- 
tioned, in which the author finds reference to a sabbatical year and a 
year of jubilee of the world’s history, the former equivalent to the 
millennium, of which there are no indications in the passage itself. 

It must also be regarded as a blemish that the author makes prac- 
tically no mention of views differing from his own, in reference to 
matters of interpretation, possible interpolations, etc. This defect the 
editors have not attempted to remedy. 

It is the editors who are chiefly to be blamed that the book is so 
thoroughly antiquated. Not only are none of the rich treasures of 
archeological knowledge gathered in the last half-century utilized, 
but their importance is underrated, as in a note of Gutscher’s on p. 75. 
In general the notes of the editors are brief and unimportant. 

Whatever may have been the value of this work when first written, 
for present use these great defects more than counterbalance its excel- 
lencies. GrorcE R. BERRY. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


A CriticaL COMMENTARY ON THE Book OF DaniEL; designed 
esnecially for students of the English Bible. By J. Dyne- 

LEY Prince, Pu.D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
New York University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. viii+270. $2. 
COMMENTARIES and other treatises on the book of Daniel are 
already legion. But the sober up-to-date discussions of that mysteri- 
ous book are few. The author of this work has shown his predilection 
for this task by his scholarly treatise, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, 
published in 1893, and largely incorporated in this book. As indicated 
in the title, this work has for its aim the presentation of a modern 
popular critical commentary on Daniel. The general plan of the work 
embraces first of all fifty-six pages of general introduction, in which 
we find the questions of date, authorship, style, etc., discussed with 
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considerable detail. The critical commentary, which is a simple, lucid 
exposition of the exegetical questions involved, occupies 136 pages. 
Then follow seventy pages of critical and philological notes. Full 
indices complete the work. 

The author maintains that the book of Daniel is a literary unity 
(p. 13); that it is a production of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
175-164 B. C. (p. 22); and that it “cannot be authentic history” 
(p.15). It is the most elaborate argument for those theories of Daniel 
that has appeared. The author makes use of the best and latest 
literature on the subject, and marshals all his strength to establish the 
above propositions. Lack of space prevents me from taking up these 
statements in detail. But the whole range of argumentation reads 
rather like that of the learned advocate than like the calm delibera- 
tions of the scholar. As an illustration let us take the second argu- 
ment against the early authorship of the book. We are told (p. 16) 
that the non-mention of Danie! among the worthies named by the 
author of Ecclesiasticus (chap. 49) seems to indicate that the book of 
Daniel was not known to Sirach (200-180 B. C.); but we are also told 
further on (p. 53) that “an argumentum ex silentio is at best poor rea- 
soning.” The third argument against an early origin of the book, 
viz., “that the post-exilic prophets exhibit no trace of its influence” 
(p. 17), is another argumentum ex silentio. To escape the force of the 
statements of Ezekiel regarding Daniel, the author says: “It is impos- 
sible to identify this mysterious Daniel [of the book of Ezekiel], who 
is ranked by Ezekiel as one of the patriarchs, with the hero of the 
Maccabezan Daniel ; it is even difficult, in the absence of all records, to 
establish any connection between them” (p. 28)—a conclusion based 
on an argumentum ex silentio. The occurrence of three Greek names 
of musical instruments —articles whose original native names always 
cling to them, even today, in any country to which they are carried — 
argues little more than that there was extensive international commerce 
in early days. Again, the contract tablets of the reign of Nabonidus 
furnish evidence that there were Persians among the inhabitants of 
Babylonia before 538 B. C., and, of course, Persian words would not 
be so strange an occurrence as supposed. 

But, on the other hand, the occurrence of Darius the Mede, of the 
supposed relation of Belshazzar to Nebuchadrezzar, and of the doc- 
trines of the book, are arguments of force for a date some centuries 
after the time attributed to Daniel’s activity. These arguments well 
stated, with the omission of such as are referred to above, make a 
stronger case for the later date. 
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The author gives the pronounceless quadriliteral Jhvh for the divine 
name, as does the polychrome Bible. Better read either ‘ Jehovah,” 
as does Driver in his /xtroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
or “ Yahweh,” if this book is intended for English students of the Bible. 

There are few typographical errors. But on p. 18@ there is a 
manifest mixing up of facts, due doubtless to the printers’ carelessness. 

The work reveals thorough and widespread research, presents the 
last up-to-date critical results, and, regardless of its overzealous method 
of argumentation, will prove to be a useful commentary on this trouble- 
some book. 


Ira M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Book oF jos, with Introduction and Notes. By Epcar C. 
S. Gipson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds and Prebendary of Wells. 
London: Methuen & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. xxx+236. 6s. (=Vol. I of “Oxford Com- 
mentaries,’’ edited by Walter Lock, D.D.) 

Tuis book has an inviting mechanical outfit, and the print is very 
pleasing to the eye. The text of the book of Job, as here given, is 
that of the Revised Version. One has little fault to find with the 
manner in which the introduction, text, and commentary are presented 
by the printer. The binding is good, and there is an index. 

The exact value of the work must be judged by what the series and 
this number of it profess to do, that is, to fill a place between the 
“Cambridge Bible” and the “International Critical Commentary,” 
being less elementary than the former and less critical than the latter. 
In both of these negative purposes the author has succeeded, with 
possibly more of the elementary flavor than the scholarly minister 
could desire. Naturally, when such a book is published and the rea- 
sons for its being are asked, comparisons will be made with what is 
already in the field. We are constrained to acknowledge that when 
placed alongside of the works of Drs. Tayler Lewis and A. B. David- 
son, and Professors Genung and Moulton, Mr. Gibson’s work suffers 
somewhat. There is a glow and stimulating suggestiveness about these 
works —to which the reviewer confesses such indebtedness as to almost 
prejudice his mind at the start against Dr. Gibson’s work —not found 
in the work of the prebendary of Wells. 

Acknowledging these facts frankly, we nevertheless find here an 
independent study of the book of Job that is thoroughly welcome. 
We like his method, too, which is not at all dogmatic, but rather 
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suggestive,and just the sort for the enriching of the mind of teacher or 
preacher. In an elaborate introduction of thirty pages he discusses 
the book as a work of literature found in the canon of Scripture, giving 
not only his own judgment, but also the contrasting opinions as to its 
place in the canon, contents, structure, and main divisions, object, and 
character, integrity, versions, and commentaries. 

In expounding the text for us, his method is to study first the form 
and matter of the speeches and then to give his own interpretation of 
each sentence and paragraph. He discusses the textual difficulties 
and sets before us tersely the different theories, not wasting much space 
on controversy. Happily for us, he avoids the vice that has been the 
ruin of many commentaries, Lange’s for instance; that is, he is not 
a commentator on commentaries, but a student of the text. On the 
difficult portions he is especially helpful, and, saying this, we praise 
him highly, for this is not the shining virtue of the average commen- 
tator. An example of what we mean is seen in his comments upon the 
nineteenth chapter, in which Dr. Gibson shows himself conservatively 
adhering to the old view, that Job had really reached the belief in 
personal immortality and was reveling in a vision of life with God in 
the world beyond this world. Yet, to show the value of this work of 
a student, we note that the author not only states the opposing theories 
of interpretation of this passage, but he gives also alternatives, viz., 
that Job either expects vindication before death, or that he is happy in 
already foreseeing the real future. 

While it is a pity that Dr. Gibson makes no note of Professor 
Budde’s attempted reconstruction of the poem, showing what the 
original prose legend, as gathered from the folk-lore about Job, was, 
yet we find in his valuable introduction a reference to Budde’s com- 
mentary, and in the summing up of evidence the author is most fair. 
He shows that “all things seem to combine to point to a comparatively 
late date for the poem” (p. xxiii). We cannot but commend the book 
as being a distinct addition to the small number of independent studies 
of this drama of the spirit. The problem of human pain and suffering 
is in the ancient book set forth with tremendous dramatic force, against 
the background of the infinite love and the perfect justice of Almighty 
God. Yet, ancient as the problem is, it is also one of today. The 
Christian minister who would have in one volume the material and 
apparatus for the study of the very ancient, but ever-fresh theme, and 
the poem of Job, will find them in this publication of Dr. Gibson’s. 


WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
IrHaca, N. Y. 
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Dig PSALMEN UND DIE SprUCHE Satomos. Von Lic. Hans 
KESSLER u. Dr. HERMANN L. Srrack. Zweite neubear- 
beitete Auflage. Miinchen: Beck, 1899. Pp. xx-+ 302; 
vii+104. M. 6. ; 

Tuis is one of the series of the Strack-Zéckler Kurzgefasster Kom- 
mentar. ‘The first edition of the Psalms was prepared by F. W. Schultz. 
Pastor Kessler has practically rewritten the whole. He has prepared and 
built on a larger foundation than his predecessor. His position is that 
of a decided conservative, while at the same time he has due regard to 
modern Psalm investigations. He is unwilling to admit the Macca- 
bean origin of Pss. 44, 74, 79 (p. xvii), though inclined to regard Ps. 
149 as a product of that period. In contradistinction to many modern 
writers he is ready to assign some authoritative significance to the 
superscriptions, especially to 175. The exegesis proper is, of course, 
very brief, but to the point. The author writes in full view of the 
latest Psalm literature. 

Professor Strack’s commentary on Proverbs is built on substantially 
the same subdivions of this book as those of Frankenberg and Toy. 
His position also, in contrast with that of the two writers just mentioned, 
is preéminently conservative and traditional. On the basis of 1 Kings 
5:9-13 (English version 4:29-33) Solomon is thought to be an 
author. This opinion is maintained for the Proverbs by the super- 
scriptions found in 1:1; 10:1, and 25:1. The form and content are 
said to corroborate this position. But these statements must appear 
to a careful student of the Proverbs as too sweeping. Even if the 
Kings passage should imply authorship for Solomon, can this carry 
with it the certainty that he was the author of the Proverbs? What, 
too, can be said in this line regarding such a passage as 19:14? The 
narrow limits of the exegesis imposed by the purpose of the series is 
often aggravating. But Professor Strack has presented in small com- 
pass the latest conservative exposition of this difficult book. 


Ira M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Eccresiastes. An Introduction to the Book; An Exegetical 
Analysis; and a translation with notes. By THoMAS TYLER, 
M.A. A new edition. London: Nutt, 1899. Pp. xi+ 168. 
6s., net. 


THE first edition of this commentary appeared in 1874, more than 
a quarter of acentury ago. It then excited a good deal of interest 
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on account of the evidence adduced proving the influence of Greek 
philosophy on Ecclesiastes. It was one of the pioneer volumes in 
putting in strong and attractive form the argument for the Greek 
period as the background of the book. Since that time great research 
has been made in the study of Ecclesiastes along the line marked out 
by Mr. Tyler; and, with scarcely an exception, these investigators have 
given credit to the original work done by our author. The volume 
under review is not an ordinary second edition; the work has been 
rewritten throughout, and many changes introduced, though there is 
substantial accord with what was presented in the previous edition. 

There are three main divisions in the book: (1) an introduction, 
occupying three-fifths of the volume; (2) an exegetical analysis; and 
(3) a translation, with accompanying notes. It will be seen that the 
introduction is the principal feature of the book. The author aims, 
not at exposition, but at interpretation. He is more concerned in 
getting the historical standpoint than in the exposition of words and 
clauses. In the introduction he discusses such points as the character 
of the book, the authorship, the date, the influence of Greek philosophy, 
the theology, the integrity, the design, Ecclesiastes compared with Job, 
the Psalms, the prophetic books, etc., etc. 

The date he fixes approximately as 200 B. C. His reasons for 
fixing on this date are well presented, his claim resting less on the lin- 
guistic test, of which so much has been made by Delitzsch and others, 
than on the parallelism with Greek thought. The most extended and 
best chapter in the book is devoted to the “Manifest Influence of 
Greek Philosophy.” In detail he tries to parallel the teachings of the 
Stoic and Epicurean philosophers with passages from Ecclesiastes. He 
makes a remarkably strong case. The design of the book, our author 
says, was to dissuade others from philosophical speculation, and to 
recall them to the fear of God and the observance of the law. He 
makes 12: 8-14 to be an original part of the book. Speaking of the 
integrity of the book, he says: “I see no reason to doubt that we 
have it, at least substantially, as it came from the author’s hands ;” and 
“I see no valid reason whatever for the unrestrained employment of 
critical conjecture, or for the supposition that there are several lacune, 
as well as dislocations requiring to be rectified. The notion of an 
exceedingly corrupt text may well be looked upon as an endeavor to 
‘cut the knot’ in the case of a confessedly difficult and enigmatical 
book.” Not many will follow the author in his assignment of date and in 
some other points, but all will agree that the book is a strong one, and 
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second only to the “Cambridge Bible” on Ecclesiastes in its value for 
a comprehension of all the problems connected with the study of this 
difficult book of wisdom. 

D. A. McCLENAHAN. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


RuyTHMus, METRIK UND STROPHIK IN DER BIBLISCH-HEBRAISCHEN 
PorsigE. Systematisch dargestellt von Dr. Jon. D6LLER, 
Professor der orientalischen Sprachen am Priesterseminar zu 
St. Pdlten. Mit Approbation des hochw. bischéflichen 
Ordinariates St. Pélten. Paderborn: Druck und Verlag von 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1899. Pp. vii+ 100. M. 2.40. 

Tuis book contains an essay submitted in a prize competition, on 
a subject chosen by the theological faculty of the university of Vienna. 
The subject really included two things: the explanation of passages in 
ancient writers, especially church fathers, speaking of rhythm, meter, 
etc., in Old Testament poetry; and the discussion of modern views, 
beginning with the seventeenth century, concerning the same matter. 

The book is, of course, not designed to be strictly popular, but yet 
it is not needlessly technical. The author writes clearly and concisely, 
and shows great skill in condensing the views of the writers concerning 
whom he speaks. It shows evidence of a wide and diligent investiga- 
tion, which is worthy of high commendation. It will be found by many 
to be invaluable as a summary of the chief views which have been held 
concerning the form of Old Testament poetry. 

Yet, good as the book is, it might easily have been better. Its 
importance is in the material it contains, not in the views it expresses. 
The latter are largely negative, contain nothing really new, and are 
not entirely supported by the evidence. The author’s reasons for 
thinking that the existence of meter in the Old Testament not simply 
has not been proven, but never will be, are especially weak. 

A better sense of proportion in the treatment would have made 
the book of far greater value to most students. Too much space is 
given to the opinions of the church fathers and of the writers of the 
seventeenth century, which is the least valuable part of the material. 
This disproportion is not entirely due to the subject assigned. The 
space occupied with the church fathers is largely a result of the 
author’s evidently high estimate of the importance of their opinions 
on this point, an estimate which many would not share. Some of the 
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seventeenth-century views, whose absurdity is almost self-evident, do 
not merit so full statement and refutation as are given. Really modern 
views are dismissed with too much brevity 

One may, therefore, be disappointed at not finding in this book all 
that he might hope from the title, especially at noting that it contributes 
directly so little toward a solution of the problems concerning the 
form of Hebrew poetry. Yet it has a real and great value as contain- 
ing within a small space a remarkable amount of material collected 
with much care. 


GEORGE R. Berry. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 


Hamilton, N.Y. 


Dit TEMPELSANGER IM ALTEN TESTAMENT. Ein Versuch zur 
israelitischen u. jiidischen Cultusgeschichte. Von J. 
KoBERLE. Erlangen: Junge, 1899. Pp. 205. M. 3. 

THE two chief questions discussed by the author in this work are: 
(1) as to when there arose temple singers in Israel, and (2) as to 
when they were called Levites. His answer to both is, before the exile. 
He divides his material into four chapters. The first deals with the 
history of Israel down to the exile; the second, with Ezra and 
Nehemiah; the third, with Chronicles; while the fourth he entitles 
“ Asaph, Jeduthun, Heman, Korah.” His conclusions are exceedingly 
judicious and very satisfactory, being reached only after a careful and 
scientific examination of the facts. In chap. 1 he shows that David was 
a singer, practiced music, and was the inventor of musical instruments 
(cf. Amos 6:5); that Solomon also made harps and psalteries for the 
singers (¢f. 1 Kings 10:12—a statement which cannot be impugned) ; 
that already in the pre-exilic age music formed a part of the temple- 
worship, as is obvious from passages like Amos 5:23; Isa. 30: 29; 
38:20, and Lam. 2:7 (cf. pp. 12-14). Which psalms, however, spring 
from David’s age is difficult to say, but “ probably a good many” (p. 8). 
David was a poet and a singer, but as such he “enriched” rather than 
“created” the religious lyrics of his time; yet what the character of 
song was in his day we do not know (p. 15). Still, by his invention 
of instruments David exerted an immense influence. 

In chaps. 2 and 3, which are the most important of the book, the 
author examines, first, the lists of those who returned from exile, as 
contained in Ezra, chap. 2, and Neh., chap. 7, from which he shows 
that there must have been temple singers in Jerusalem before the exile. 
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This conclusion is confirmed by the repeated references to singers in 
every stratum of the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah. Turning to the 
books of Chronicles, he finds that they are not only a source for the 
times which they describe, but also for the time in which they were 
written (p. 84). According to them (as in all post-exilic works) temple 
singers are always spoken of as Levites; but here it is quite impossible 
to decide whether the chronicler is describing the conditions which 
prevailed centuries before, or is reading back his own times into the 
past (cf. p. 102). That the latter may be possible he infers from the 
fact that in those days men depended not so much on written sources 
for their facts as upon memory; which seems to be obvious when we 
compare a section of Samuel with a corresponding section of Chronicles. 
Two accounts are often closely similar, and yet not verbatim; hence 
the natural inference is that the writer was not copying, but reprodu- 
cing from memory what he had heard more or less imperfectly (cf. p. 
137). In chap. 4 he finds that the name Asaph stands alongside of 
David since ancient times as one of the celebrated singers and poets. 
Jeduthun, he explains not as the name of the author of Pss. 39, 62, 
and 77, where it stands alone in the superscription, but as a musical 
accompaniment (cf. higedith in Neh. 12:8). The sons of Korah 
were a guild of singers. 

A concise summary of the various points proven gives the work a 
fitting and most satisfactory conclusion. As a whole, the publication is 
a most praiseworthy and cautious piece of work, and is entitled to rank 
high among the ever-increasing literature on the Psalms. Kdéberle’s 
attitude and tone are not unlike those of Robertson in his capital work 
entitled Zhe Poetry and Religion of the Psalms. 


GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 
THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE EXILE. By Kari Buppe, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in Strassburg. (=Ammerican 
Lectures on the History of Religions, Fourth Series.) New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xx+ 
228. $1.50. 


THE series of which this is a part is already known to readers of 
this JouRNAL. The present volume is a companion to Canon Cheyne’s 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, published a year ago. In six 
lectures the author traces the development of Israel’s religion from the 
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exodus to the exile, ending with deutero-Isaiah. A chronological 
table at the beginning helps the reader to follow the discussion with 
intelligence. 

Professor Budde is so well known as an Old Testament authority 
that it is needless to say anything of the quality of the work embodied 
in this volume. The hand of the master shows itself throughout. The 
point of view appears in the first lecture, where the value of Hebrew 
tradition is discussed: “ Biblical tradition, even of the oldest times, 
has proved itself to me to be in its main features trustworthy —I speak 
of the history of Israel as a nation, not of the stories of primeval and 
patriarchal times in Genesis.” In accordance with this valuation of 
tradition the author is rather too cautious in using information from 
other sources; he declines, for example, to draw any conclusion from 
the mention of Israel in the famous inscription of Merenptah. 

We have to do with the religion of Israel. The starting-point is 
the covenant with Yahweh at Sinai. Yahweh was the God of the 
Kenites, the God who delivered Israel from Egypt by the hand of 
Moses. The covenant was an expression of gratitude for this deliver- 
ance, and of faith in the ability of Yahweh to lead the people against 
their enemies. He was originally the storm-god. How his religion, 
as developed in Israel, became the ethical monotheism which we know 
is the problem. The author’s solution is: “Israel’s religion became 
ethical because it was a religion of choice and not of nature, because it 
rested on a voluntary decision which established an ethical relation 
between the people and its God for all time” (p. 38). 

The question arises whether the choice of the Canaanite Baal might 
not equally have developed into an ethical religion. The author thinks 
not. The worship of Baal, as it established itself in Israel, was not a 
matter of free choice. The people were under a necessity, or felt them- 
selves under a necessity, to worship the Lord (Saa/) of the land in 
which they settled. Syncretism was the order of the day—syncretism 
in religion, the result of Israel’s amalgamation with the Canaanites. 
Had it not been for the prophets, Yahweh would have been indistin- 
guishable from Baal. Not all the credit can be given to the prophets, 
however. To some extent the priests, to some extent also the kings, 
wrought with them in the interest of Yahweh. 

The greater part of the book recounts the ever fresh story of the 
prophetic war against Baal, commencing with Elijah and extending 
into the exile. One who wishes a popular presentation of the rise and 
growth of Israel’s religion as now viewed by special students cannot do 
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better than read this book. It is in no sense the reviewer’s work to go 
‘over the ground again. Let me say only this: The cry for a positive 
and constructive criticism should be silenced in view of a work like 
this. ; 

I have not compared the German edition (announced by Ricker in 
Giessen) with the American copy. In respect of clearness and idiom 
the translation leaves nothing to be desired. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, 


Amherst, Mass. 


ZuR THEOLOGIE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. Zwei akademische 
Vorlesungen. Von Dr. Rup. KITTEL, Professor an der Uni- 
versitat Leipzig. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1899. Pp. 31. M. 0.70. 

THE first of these lectures by the distinguished Leipzig professor 
has for its title “The Old Testament and Modern Theology.” After 
indicating that the chief characteristic of modern theology is its investi- 
gation of the documents of the Scriptures from the historical point of 
view, and claiming that this is justified by the Protestant principle of 
freedom, he emphasizes the corresponding limitations of this freedom, 
viz., that it is the freedom of the Christian gospel. In other words, 
there can be no such thing as unbiased investigation, and the indispen- 
sable bias or presupposition for a true knowledge of the Scriptures, or, 
more exactly, of the Old Testament as a whole, is the Christian Anschau- 
ung. There is a personal attitude toward Old Testament problems, 
such as the idea of God, the Messiah, and prophecy, which determines 
the ultimate value of one’s work on these subjects, and that is the Chris- 
tian attitude. Without doubt much that the author maintains is true, 
but (1) the danger is that I take my Christian conception as the real and 
ultimate Christian truth, and thereby condemn the work of others who 
do not hold the personal attitude toward Christianity which I do ; (2) it 
is fallacious to suppose that any personal presuppositions can, in the 
end, make facts speak otherwise than they do speak ; in other words 
that the results of any work on the Old Testament are beyond the 
tests of reason, and therefore must be judged by an a priori estimate 
of personal attitude. The Leipzig professor is on very slippery and 
dangerous ground in this lecture. 

In the second lecture, his inaugural address, Dr. Kittel discusses 
“Isaiah, Chap. 53, and the Suffering Messiah in the Old Testament.” 
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He finds in the exilic conception of suffering as having atoning power 
for sin, and in the widely spread idea of the suffering of another as 
atoning for one’s own sin, applied to the problem of the exile where 
there was suffering without deliverance, the region in which the 
fundamental ideas of Isa., chap. 53, lay. Their union in the notion 
of an individual suffering and atoning for the sin of Israel — which 
is to him the only possible interpretation for Isa., chap. 53—he 
regards as taking its start from the experiences of some historic per- 
sonage like Jehoiakin or Zerubbabel. The interpretation in that chapter 
of the past experiences of this individual as having a future atoning 
power he believes to have already been applied to the Messiah. The 
historical basis was more and more obscured, and the ideal Messianic 
conception grew until it reached its fulfilment in Jesus Christ. 


G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE IN GREEK, after the West- 
cott and Hort Text, edited with Parallels, Illustrations, 
various Readings and Notes. By Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
M.A., Vice-President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. xl + 230, 4to. $2.50. 


In this beautiful volume Professor Wright continues his congenial 
and useful task of presenting the text of the synoptic gospels in form 
for critical and comparative study, and of expounding and defending 
the oral hypothesis of the relation of the synoptic gospels to one 
another. Upon a broad double page the text of Luke, in the order 
of the gospel itself, occupies the second column, Mark the first, Mat- 
thew the third, while the fourth is given to various parallels and to 
notes. The lower margin contains the Septuagint text of the Old 
Testament passages which are quoted in the third gospel, and variant 
readings of Luke’s text appear in the column with the text. A very 
readable introduction discusses the sources and authorship of the 
gospel. The book invites estimation from two entirely distinct points 
of view: as an instrument for the study of the gospel of Luke, espe- 
cially with reference to its sources, and as an argument for the ora 
hypothesis. From the first point of view it is worthy of all praise; 
we scarcely see how it could be better. It is a distinct point of superi- 
ority of the book, as compared with Mr. Wright’s Synopsis of the Gos- 
pels (1896), that the arrangement of the text is not determined by the 
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theory of the author as to its sources. The oral hypothesis as here 
presented is a very different thing from that which Gieseler put forth, 
and Westcott and Archbishop Thomson advocated a generation or so 
ago. Instead of one body of oral tradition from which all the synop- 
tists alike drew, Wright enumerates for Luke six distinct sources 
(Mark —not the gospel, but the teaching out of which it grew — Mat- 
thew’s Logia, the Pauline source, the infancy narrative, miscellaneous 
anonymous contributions, editorial notes), to each of which he ascribes 
a fixity only less than that of adocument. Alike the modifications of 
the view in the direction of the documentary hypothesis and the con- 
ciliatory, reasonable mode of defense adopted by Mr. Wright incline 
us to agree with him. Yet we confess to some lingering doubts still. 
That no documentary hypothesis has yet explained all the facts satis- 
factorily must be admitted. That Mr. Wright has shown that his 
hypothesis will account for some things which are stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the documentary hypothesis is equally true. But his theory 
drives him also to some strangely improbable suggestions (as, for 
example, in his discussion of the temptation, p. xxii, and of the woes 
against the Pharisees, p. xxiii), and others of them seem nearly as 
suitable to a documentary theory as to his own hypothesis. And is not 
Mr. Wright a little prone to believe that scholarship has established 
the things he would have established ? Does he not speak too confi- 


dently of the abandonment of the “ Urmatthaus,” and of the general 
recognition of the Lukan authorship of the gospel and Acts ? 

But whether we accept or reject Professor Wright’s theory, we can- 
not be other than grateful for so admirable an instrument for the study 
of Luke’s gospel, and for the many acute suggestions respecting the 
relation of it to the other gospels. We hope his volume is to be fol- 
lowed by a similar one for Matthew. 


ERNEST D. BuRTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Di£ SYNOPTISCHE FRAGE. Von Paut WERNLE, Privatdocent an 
der Universitat Basel. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. 
Pp. xii+256. M. 4.50. 

WERNLE’s theory of the interrelation of the synoptical gospels is 
in substance that which has been advocated by Holtzmann, Weizsacker, 
and Weiss, and which now has wide currency in the ranks of New 
Testament critics. A part of the representation of Weiss respecting 
the source styled the “Logia” he regards as properly subject to 
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correction. From Holtzmann and Weizsacker he differs in discrediting 
the supposition of an original gospel of Mark back of our second gos- 
pel, and also in rejecting the notion of an Ebionite working over of 
the “‘Logia” before it passed under the review of Matthew and Luke. 

Beginning with the third gospel, Wernle notices that it is confes- 
sedly based on written sources; and he proceeds to indicate the 
evidences that among these sources the gospel of Mark held a promi- 
nent place, especially as regards the element of narrative. Luke, as 
he observes, has three great passages, 3:1—6:19; 8:4—9:50, and 
18: 15—24:10, comprising in all about eleven chapters, the contents 
of which are derived almost entirely from Mark. While he omits a 
dozen items recorded by the earlier evangelist, he does not pass them 
by because they had no place in the document before him, but rather 
for the sake of avoiding repetitions, or on account of the small signifi- 
cance of the items in question for his readers. Rarely is it necessary 
to suppose a dogmatic ground for an omission. As for the matter of 
his narratives, and also for their order, Luke shows himself beholden to 
Mark. In connection with most of the seven instances in which he 
deviates from the order followed by his brother-evangelist plausible 
reasons can be offered for the variation. Though taking largely from 
Mark, Luke was no servile copyist. He studied his materials from 
beginning to end before embarking upon the task of composition, and 
used them as a painstaking historian who did not regard himself as 
debarred from a margin of editorial discretion. In relation to 
reported words of Christ, he was careful to retain their meaning; with 
the narrative portions in his documents he dealt somewhat freely. In 
general he used very considerable liberty in matters of vocabulary. 
He might be said to have reproduced Mark in a new Greek dress. 
The supposition that the parallelisms between the two gospels can be 
explained by making Mark indebted to Luke is unworthy of serious 
attention. Important narratives in Luke could not have been so com- 
pletely ignored by a writer conversant with them as they have been by 
the author of the second gospel. 

If we compare Luke with Matthew, we find that both take up the 
larger part of the narratives of Mark, and have besides some narra- 
tives not contained in Mark. The number of this latter class of nar- 
ratives, however, is small in comparison with additions to Mark that 
are special either to Matthew or to Luke. While the two evangelists 
agree in going back of Mark’s history and introducing an account of 
the birth and infancy of Christ, they are far from putting an identical 
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content into these introductory portions. It is to be noticed also that 
they differ in respect of the order in which they reproduce the matter 
which they have in common with Mark. Moreover, they give in verbal 
respects a different rendering of this matter, such as is well explained 
on the supposition that each, independently of the other, worked 
over the text of Mark. Specially noticeable variations from Mark’s 
dialect do not appear to have passed over from the one to the other. 
Putting these considerations together, we are compelled to conclude 
that Matthew and Luke both drew from Mark’s narratives, but that 
neither of the two could have been conversant with the gospel of the 
other. 

Beyond the copartnership of Matthew and Luke with Mark, they 
have points of contact in reports of sayings or discourses of Christ 
which both incorporate. At some points these reports approach very 
closely to verbal identity; at others they diverge considerably. In 
individual instances a fair explanation of the existing combination of 
correspondence and difference might be found in the supposition that 
one of the two gospels supplies the original text, and that the other 
exhibits the same with more or less modification. But, if the whole 
body of these resembling discourses is brought under consideration, 
the only truly satisfactory conclusion is that the two evangelists took 
the discourses from a source no longer extant, from a collection of the 
sayings of Christ to which they had access independently. Aside 
from the combination of this source with Mark, Luke employed various 
supplementary sources of which no account can be given. The same 
may also be said of Matthew. 

A trace of the compendium of sayings or discourses common to 
Matthew and Luke has been supposed to be contained in this sentence 
of Papias: “‘ Matthew composed ra Ady in the Hebrew tongue, and 
everyone translated it as he was able” (Zusedius, III, 29). Wernle 
notices that the authority of the Septuagint, of the New Testament, 
and of early patristic literature can be cited for taking ra Ady in the 
sense of sayings or discourses. A certain support is thus given to the 
supposition that Papias could not have referred to the complete gospel 
of Matthew, including, as it does, a very considerable proportion of 
narrative, but rather to a collection of sayings, the composition of 
which was antecedent to the gospel of Matthew as known to us. We 
are warned, however, not to make too much of this consideration, since 
we find that Papias himself, in referring to Mark’s gospel, seems to 
have included the record both of the words and the deeds of Christ 
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under the phrase xvpuaxoi Ady. His language, therefore, is no sure 
token that in referring to Matthew’s “‘ Logia” he may not have intended 
to designate the complete gospel bearing the name of Matthew. In 
that event it must be said that he was mistaken in supposing it to have 
been written primarily in Hebrew. Our Matthew gives no sign of 
being a translation. On the contrary, its linguistic characteristics may 
be said distinctly to exclude the supposition that it was written in any 
other than the Greek tongue. 

The composite character of Matthew’s gospel, which has been indi- 
cated by the comparison of it with the second and third gospels, is 
revealed still further in certain special characteristics. Among these 
is the proportion of doublets, or apparent instances of repetition of a 
given saying of Christ. Something of this sort might appear in an 
uncompounded writing ; but when in Matthew we find twelve instances 
of doublets, as against nine in the composite gospel of Luke, we natu- 
rally conclude that this feature is largely due to the fact that a plurality 
of sources was employed in the composition of Matthew. Most of the 
instances of repetition are explained as resulting from the combination 
of Mark with the Logia. The composite character of Matthew is also 
evinced by the union of Jewish particularism with what might be 
termed an anti-Jewish universalism. No other gospel has so much of 
the former element, so much that reflects a distinctively Jewish con- 
sciousness ; and yet, none goes farther in expression of the latter ele- 
ment. The union of these contrasted features in the same writing is 
most reasonably explained on the supposition that the one feature was 
due to one or more of the sources employed, and the other to the 
standpoint of the writer. 

In using Mark’s gospel the author of the first gospel proceeded in 
some instances more conservatively than did Luke. The difference, 
however, in this respect is not very wide. Both used the earlier nar- 
rative of Christ’s life with a freedom which implies that, while they 
attached to it a high value, they did not regard it as a strictly authori- 
tative rendering of the Christian tradition. Matthew’s reproduction of 
the Logia very likely comes nearer to the original text than does 
Luke’s, but the latter offers a compensation in the more probable asso- 
ciation with historical situations which he gives to the Logia. As 
respects the relative age of the two gospels, adequate means of deter- 
mination are wanting. 

In relation to Mark’s gospel, our author finds no fault with the 
ancient tradition which associates the evangelist with Peter. Even if 
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we were destitute of the report of Papias, the character of the gospel 
would lead us to conclude that it was based on the testimony of one of 
the Twelve, and that Peter most likely was the apostolic witness in 
question. 

It was but a short time since that Theodor Zahn, in his Zin/ettung, 
made a stalwart attempt to support the traditional theory of the priority 
of Matthew’s gospel to all others. Wernle’s book presents with great 
clearness and cogency the grounds for the opposing theory. It is our 
opinion that the majority of New Testament critics will agree that the 
balance of evidence is on the side of Wernle. 


Henry C. SHELDON. 
Boston, MAss. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE Books. A Work of Collaboration by 
Hersert L. WILLETT and JAmMes M. CampBeLi. Chicago, 
New York, and Toronto: The Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1899. Pp. 337. $1.25. 

TuIs is a popular manual, “prepared especially for advanced 
Bible-class work.” It takes up the books of the New Testament in 
succession, and aims to state succinctly their sources, authorship, envi- 
ronment, characteristics, arrangement, and teachings. It gives evidence 
of painstaking, and contains material which will be useful for the 
Bible-class teacher; but it is, of course, not a book to be criticised 
from the point of view of higher New Testament scholarship. Like 
all such manuals it is, from the very nature of the case, compelled to 
deal in broad, general statements and summary conclusions on points 
which are still hotly contested. This is not done in a dogmatic or 
offensive manner. The authors recognize differences of opinion 
among critics and state them frankly. Whether they always recognize 
all the differences, and always allow them their due weight, is another 
question. The general drift of the book is toward conservative con- 
clusions. It is said that the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel 
“may be safely assumed.” The residence of John in Ephesus is also 
assumed, and no hint is given of any difference of opinion on that 
point. Concerning the pastoral epistles it is said that “the weight of 
probability lies on the side of their Pauline authorship.” Then it is 
added that “it is not improbable that in their present form they are 
the work of a later hand, based, however, upon Pauline writings of the 
latest period.” Can this be called Pauline authorship? Their “ pres- 
ent form” is the point which particularly concerns us. The second 
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imprisonment of Paul is assumed as a historical fact. It is not hinted 
that there is any question on that point; yet the second imprisonment 
is one of the chief points, if not the chief point, on which the question 
of authenticity turns, and there is no evidence of any historical value 
to support that hypothesis. The statements concerning the marked 
and radical differences from Paul’s writings which these epistles exhibit 
in vocabulary, style, and diction are far too loose and sweeping, as 
are those concerning the comparative doctrinal aspects. 

To say that Tarsus was “a university city where Greek culture 
must have found some expression,” is to put the case very mildly. 
Merdvoa does not mean “thinking with.” “Theatrized his glory” 
(John 1:14), even as a literal rendering, is appalling. It is, perhaps, 
not strange that the authors should have followed the great mass of 
expositors in giving to 8a6yx«y, in Heb., chap. 9, the double meaning of 
“covenant” and “testament.” For all that, the double rendering is 
vicious. 


MarvVIN R. VINCENT. 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
By Rev. CRESSWELL STRANGE. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co., 1899. Pp. xix+ 331. $2, met. 

Tuis volume consists of fifty-two short homilies on the Apocalypse. 
The author’s critical position is seen in the fact that his introduction 
is adapted from Eberhard Vischer. Thus he thinks of John as appro- 
priating earlier Jewish writings, but running them, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, in a Christian mold. Without arguing at length 
for Vischer’s hypothesis, the author mentions two grounds which, in 
his judgment, support it. First, the Hebraistic language of the Apoca- 
lypse, which separates it from all other New Testament literature. The 
author, however, does not consider whether this feature of the lan- 
guage may not be explained in some other way than as due to a 
Hebrew original. The second ground supporting Vischer’s view is 
that the thought of some passages, notably chaps. 11 and 12, can 
hardly be attributed to a Christian author. 

Mr. Strange feels that a Christian could not have prophesied the 
preservation of the temple in view of what Jesus had said on the future 
of the temple. But if chap. 11, like the Apocalypse throughout, is 
symbolical, then it is not apparent why a Christian may not have 
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written it. Again, it is said that the early part of chap. 12 cannot be 
applied to the birth of Jesus, for that was long fast when the Apoca- 
lypse was written, and the Apocalypse has to do with the future only. 
It must, therefore, have referred originally to the coming of the Mes- 
siah, and have been a Jewish picture. And this view is thought to be 
strengthened by the fact that this chapter says nothing of the life and 
death of Jesus, but represents the Messiah as caught up to heaven 
while a child. But we can hardly affirm that an apocalypse can have 
no picture out of the past, nor can we say that the writer, if a Chris- 
tian, would have referred here to the life and death of Jesus, for a 
Christian might certainly present, as this passage seems to do, the 
thought that God watches over his Messiah. 

In regard to these chapters the author leaves us in a difficult situa- 
tion. For he says the thought cannot have come from a Christian, 
but he does not explain why a Christian should have adopted thoughts 
which were wholly foreign to him. 

The author’s exegesis of the Apocalypse is, on the whole, better 
than one might expect from his treatment of the question of its origin. 
He regards the book as dealing with principles rather than specific 
events, and hence holds it to be a book for all times. The spirit of his 
Instructions is earnest and devout. 

But there is one important point in which the book is open to criti- 
cism, and that is its failure to explain the symbolism of the Apocalypse 
in harmony with that Jewish literature, especially the later Old Testa- 
ment prophets, on which it is so constantly dependent. This failure is 
the more noticeable since the author, in illustrating his thought and 
carrying home his lessons, makes large use of the Scriptures. 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE REVELATION OF Jesus. A Study of the Primary Sources 
of Christianity. By GrEorGE HoLLey GILBERT, Pu.D., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation 
in Chicago Theological Seminary. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1899. Pp. xi+ 375. $1.25. 

THE subject of this book is the teaching of Jesus. On the score 
of precision this would have been a better title than that chosen by the 
author, both because the phrase “revelation of Jesus” is ambiguous 
{revelation made by Jesus? or revelation of which he is the subject ?) 
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and because, if the phrase is taken in the former meaning, it seems to 
limit the revelation of God made by our Lord to his words, overlook- 
ing that made in his person. To find asuggestion of such limitation 
in the title would be to do injustice to the author, who plainly holds 
that the gospels contain, to use his own words (p. 238) “a perfect 
embodiment of the revelation in the person of the Redeemer” (cf, 
p- 245). “In John, then, as little as in the synoptists, does Jesus ever 
separate between the verbal and the personal revelation of the Father.” 

We may conjecture that our author was so deeply impressed with 
the conviction that the words of Jesus are elements of divine revela- 
tion in a sense not to be affirmed of any other human utterances that 
he determined to express this conviction in his title at the cost of a 
certain loss of accuracy. Certainly his book must have been written 
under a deep sense of the surpassing value of the Master’s words. Its 
simplicity and clearness, its entire freedom from pedantry and intel- 
lectual formalism, reveal a mind penetrated and informed by the teach- 
ing which it reproduces. The book has a freshness and an interesting 
quality rare among treatises of this kind. 

In respect to form it more closely resembles Wendt’s Zeaching 
of Jesus than any of the other works covering thesame ground, though 
it is not slavishly dependent upon that book. Like Wendt, Professor 
Gilbert finds the central thought of Jesus’ teaching in his conception 
of the divine Fatherhood. Like Wendt, too, he compares the Johan- 
nean representation of the Master’s teaching with that given by the 
synoptists point by point. 

Some of Dr. Gilbert’s conclusions respecting topics much discussed 
of late may be briefly referred to. The phrases “ Son of God” and 
“Son of Man,” used by Jesus, both denote “ Messiah.” Jesus did not 
at any time intend to set up an earthly kingdom. It is probable that 
“Jesus had from the beginning of his ministry seen that his way 
would be one of suffering” (p. 251). Christ enjoined upon his dis- 
ciples the observance of the Lord’s Supper (p. 268). The personality 
of the Spirit “is everywhere assumed in the teaching of Jesus” (p. 305). 
Christ used the term “parousia” in two senses, meaning first the fruit- 
ful preaching of the gospel after Pentecost (p. 325), and secondly (by 
a figurative use of language), “ the consummation of the age” (p. 330). 
Jesus believed that there was no other judgment than that passed at 
death on each believer (p. 335). All the unrighteous suffer unending 
pain from the moment of death (p. 352). The limits of this notice 
forbid discussion of any of the author’s positions. Dissent from 
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several of them may be briefly indicated. The statement of p. 334, 
“.. .. im no passage regarding the so-called final judgment is there 
the slightest intimation that it concerns more than a single generation, 
that is, the generation which is then on the earth,” can hardly be 
reconciled with Matt. 11: 22: “It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon at the day of judgment than for you.” On p. 348 it is sug- 
gested that these words are “rhetorical allusions.” But did our Lord 
use rhetoric of this sort? That the sudden coming of the Son of Man 
which should be like the lightning, the flood, the rain of fire upon 
Sodom, meant the fruitful preaching of the gospel seems excluded by 
these figures describing it, and by the retributions which Jesus con- 
nected with it. 

Our author, like Dr. Wendt, fails to find preéxistence ascribed to 
Jesus in the Christ-speeches of the fourth gospel. The interpretation 
of John 8:58 and 17:5 which he presents and elaborately defends 
seems to me one which will fail to give permanent satisfaction either 
to the student of exegesis or the plain reader. But my more cautious 
use of the fourth gospel as a source for the teaching of Jesus would 
remove consideration of these passages from the discussion of Jesus’ 
teaching concerning his person. 


Epwarp Y. HINCKs. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Andover, Mass. 


Jesus UND pas ALTE TESTAMENT, in ihrer gegenseitigen Bezeu- 
gung. Zwei Vortrage auf theologischen Kursen gehalten 
von THEODOR WALKER, Pfarrer in Kochersteinsteld. Giters- 
loh: C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp. viili+132. M. 1.80. 

Tue relation of Jesus and the Old Testament to each other is a 
question of the highest moment to all Christian scholars. The Old 
Testament is permeated by the Messianic element, and on the other 
hand Jesus makes constant reference and appeal to the Old Testament. 
Our author seeks in his first lecture to show, by an examination of the 
utterances of Jesus, that the modern critical theories concerning the 
origin and composition of the Old Testament are utterly opposed to 
the teachings of Jesus. The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the 
accuracy of the historical records, the genuineness of Daniel, and, 
indeed, practically the entire “traditional” theory of the Old Testa- 
ment are vouched for by Jesus Christ, and consequently are matters of 
faith for the Christian, lying outside the domain of criticism. 
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In the second lecture the author asserts that the authority of Jesus 
supports the dictum of Hengstenberg that the important point in the 
interpretation of prophecy is to ascertain the meaning of the inspiring 
spirit, even though this meaning were entirely lost upon the prophetic 
audience, and indeed upon the prophet himself. The author then 
follows the prophecy of a personal Messiah from the first promise to 
Eve, on down through the Old Testament, traversing hurriediy much 
the same course as that over which Payne-Smith passed in his cele- 
brated “ Bampton Lectures.” The larger part of these Messianic 
prophecies are said to have found their fulfilment in the life of the 
historical Jesus. The rest will certainly find their fulfilment at his 
second coming. 

With his assertion that the teaching of our Lord regarding the Old 
Testament is, or should be, final for the Christian we find ourselves in 
substantial agreement. But we are persuaded that the matter is not so 
easy to be disposed of as the author seems to think. The real attitude 
of Jesus to the Old Testament is not to be ascertained by a mere 
counting of his statements regarding it. What is needed, and what at 
present is imperatively demanded, is a careful weighing and interpre- 
tation of these utterances in the light of the entire body of our Lord’s 
teaching, and also in the light of all ascertainable facts as to the actual 
history of the Old Testament. 


In spite of its somewhat indiscriminate use of the utterances of Jesus 
and its failure to do justice to the immediate historical significance of 
prophecy, this protest of an earnest scholarly man against what he 
regards as the fatal heresy of the “higher criticism” is deserving of 
consideration, for there is probably too much of a tendency to 
ignore or forget that our Old Testament was the “Scriptures” of 
our Lord. 


WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Diz AUFERSTEHUNG DES HERRN UND SEINE ERSCHEINUNGEN, 
VonG. BurcknarRDT. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1899. Pp. iv+288. M. 2.80. 

THE author of this book, a director of missions in Herrnhut, 
writes, as Luke did, that his readers may know the certainty of the 
things in which they have been instructed. And he writes with sucha 
sympathetic and thorough acquaintance with the subject that his book 
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is not only an attractive, but also a forcible apology for the historical 
character of the narratives of the resurrection. 

His critical position is nearer to that of such scholars as Weiss and 
Beyschlag than to that of the strict conservatives. He admits errors 
and discrepancies in the narratives, ¢. g., that Matthew represents 
Jesus as appearing to Mary Magdalene with the other Mary as they 
were departing from the tomb, while John says that Jesus appeared to 
Mary Magdalene alone in the garden; and again that Luke puts cer- 
tain words of Jesus on the day of the resurrection which were spoken 
on the day of the ascension. He omits Matthew’s narrative regarding 
an earthquake at the opening of the tomb. He recognizes two streams 
in the early tradition—one Galilean and the other Jerusalemitic— 
but holds that they are in the main harmonizable. 

His attitude toward difficulties and mystery is that of soberness and 
fairness. ‘There is much in connection with the resurrection which he 
does not at all seek to explain. The one thing which it was designed 
to accomplish was to convince the disciples that Jesus had risen and 
was alive. And this end was indeed accomplished. The objective 
reality of the resurrection is maintained, but at the same time the 
author discriminates sharply between a resurrection and the revivifica- 
tion of a corpse. 

The book does not confine itself strictly to the data of the gospels. 
The author here and there draws on his imagination to fill out a picture 
of which the text has only a suggestion; but the hypotheses that he 
makes, ¢. g., in his description of the mood of Peter when Jesus 
appeared to him, seem very reasonable. 

It may be noticed, in conclusion, that Burckhardt regards the act 
of Jesus in John 20: 22, 23, as symbolical, and that he identifies the 
appearance to more than five hundred disciples with the appearance to 


the eleven apostles on a mountain in Galilee. 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ll. 


Diz ALTESTE CHRISTENHEIT. Betrachtungen iiber die aposto- 
lische Geschichte. Von GrorG Lasson, Pfarrer in Frieders- 
dorf. Erster Band: Die Griindung der Kirche. Gittersloh : 
C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp. xii+ 408. M. 4.80. 


THis is in some respects a unique book. It is an attempt, and, we 
believe, a successful one, by a pastor to weave the historical facts of the 
founding of the Christian church into a series of short sermons, each 
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of which contains a central thought, while all of them combined pre- 
sent a connected history of the period treated. There are just one 
hundred and one of these short sermonic sketches in the book under 
review, and each one has a text which is treated after the expository 
method. ‘The ground covered by the book extends from the ascension 
of Christ to the beginning of the third missionary journey of Paul, and 
therefore needs another volume to complete the history of the entire 
apostolic period. The object of the author seems to have been to 
write a book for popular use which would also answer the purpose of 
a volume of sermons. One chief difficulty in writing a book of such a 
character is in keeping the great wealth of historical material in sub- 
jection to the devotional element which ought to be prominent. The 
author has been successful in this, so that his sketches are not dry 
historical dissertations, but really historical sermons. In touching 
upon questions like these: the early church government, the doctrine 
of Paul in 1 and 2 Corinthians, the beginning of heresies, and the 
missionary spirit in the Gentile churches, the author has in each case 
found an application to present-day needs without becoming contro- 
versial or polemical. A strong, healthy evangelical spirit pervades the 
book, and the great movements, especially characteristic of the apos- 
tolic period, are brought out in relief. We noted an occasional 
departure from historical interpretation to defend a later usage, as for 
example in the sketch on “ Faith and Baptism,” where the baptism of 
the eunuch is made the occasion for bringing in and defending infant 
baptism, and where the omission from the more perfect Greek texts of 
Acts 8:37 is declared to be an unanswerable argument against rebap- 
tism. There are, however, only a few such blunders in the book. A 
pastor will find the book, in its plan and in a great many of its details, 
very suggestive. 


ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Die ToODESTAGE DER APOSTEL PAULUS UND PETRUS UND IHRE 
ROMISCHEN DENKMALER. Von C. ErBEsS. ( = Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, Neue Folge, 1V, 1a.) Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. 138. M. 5.50. 

WE are indebted to Dr. Erbes for a thorough and scholarly review 
of the whole complex problem of the dates of Paul’s and Peter’s deaths. 

The discussion involves the controverted question as to the year in 
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which Felix was succeeded in Judea by Festus; and we note with no 
little interest that the writer comes back (with Schiirer, Zeitschrift fir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1898, pp. 21-42) to the year 60 A. D. aftera 
careful consideration of the arguments for an earlier date advanced by 
Harnack, O. Holtzmann, and others. The current dating for the 
apostolic age therefore gains new confidence for its assignment of 
Paul’s Roman imprisonment to the years 61-63 A. D., and inferentially 
for all dates which precede that event. But Dr. Erbes has joined the 
increasing number of scholars who regard the Roman imprisonment 
in Acts as terminating with the execution of Paul, and he holds that 
the date can be exactly fixed as February 22, 63 A. D. Peter appears 
in Rome after Paul’s death, and falls a victim to the slaughter of the 
Christians which came in the summer of 64 A. D., consequent upon 
the fire in Rome upon July 19 of that year. The church tradition 
which places the death of the two apostles upon the same day he 
regards as a later confusion of the two events, both being inexactly 
associated with the Neronian persecution. These conclusions, both 
where they coincide with current views and where they differ from 
them, are derived from a painstaking and extensive investigation of 
the whole mass of data which contribute to the solution of this ques- 
tion. The chronicle of Eusebius, the lists of Roman bishops, the 
writings of Tacitus, Josephus, and Luke, the church traditions, the 
memorials of the two apostles in Rome —all this testimony has been 
sifted and compared. We have here, therefore, a discussion which must 
be carefully weighed by every student of the chronology of the 
apostolic age; it may assist materially toward the solution of this 
perplexing problem. 


C. W. Votaw. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue STupENT’s Lire oF Paut. By Georce H. GILBert, Pu.D., 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 277. $1.25. 
TuIs volume is a companion-piece to the author’s earlier volume, 
the Student’s Life of Jesus (3d ed., 1900), which has won much praise as 
a succinct and lucid account of the events of Jesus’ life. The present 
book has the same good qualities as the earlier one. It succeeds in its 
aim of presenting the facts of Paul’s life “apart from a study of his 
theological teaching,” “in as simple and scientific a manner as possible, 
without comment and without rhetorical elaboration,” “in an accessible 
and usable form.’”’ The aim is a limited one, however, and when it is 
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accomplished one has not the real Paul—the book is not a true 
biography, because the chief aim has been to ascertain by critical 
process the detailed incidents and movements of the apostle. These 
have their value and interest, but they are subordinate to the great per- 
sonality, the religious fervor and wisdom, and the unsurpassed achieve- 
ment of Paul. 

In the course of his study Professor Gilbert has passed judgment 
and reached an individual opinion on very many of the controverted 
questions of the apostolic age. Generally he is in sympathy with 
progressive conceptions of the history and literature, but at some 
points he stands firmly by traditional views, ¢. g., in holding to the 
North-Galatian hypothesis (pp. 260 ff.), the complete Pauline author- 
ship of the pastoral epistles (pp. 224, 234), the Lucan authorship of 
Acts (p. 138), and the placing of the apostle’s death later than and 
out of connection with the Neronian persecution in 64 A. D. (pp. 
222 ff.). The chronological scheme which he works out for the 
apostolic age goes a way of its own (pp. 242 ff.). On some points 
peculiar views are taken, as, ¢. g., on Paul’s relation to the church at 
Antioch (pp. 70-72), the two names of the apostle (p. 76), and the 
calling of the Jerusalem conference a compromise (pp. 96,101). The 
book is a useful one as a popular guide to the study of the events of 
Paul’s career, but that can hardly be called a life of Paul which makes 
no attempt to set forth his religious experience and his teaching as 
presented in his own writings. It deals with the bones but not with 
the flesh, with the details but not with the essentials, with the second- 
ary instead of the primary elements in the apostle Paul. 


C. W. Voraw. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE PAULINISCHE RECHTFERTIGUNGSLEHRE IM ZUSAMMENHANGE 
IHRER GESCHICHTLICHEN VORAUSSETZUNGEN. Von HERMANN 
CreMER, Doctor der Theologie und der Rechte, Ord. Profes- 
sor der Theologie in Greifswald. Giitersloh: Druck und 
Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Zweite Auflage, 1900. 
Pp. x + 448. M.6.75; bound, M. 7.50. 


THE interest attaching to any work of Hermann Cremer’s is 
increased in the present instance by two facts : it is one of his maturest 
productions, and it bears his attestation to its value in his formal pres- 
entation of it to a dear and distinguished friend, Otto Zéckler, in 
celebration of his twenty-fifth year of connection with the theological 
faculty at Greifswald. 
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The problem of the book is, for substance, this: How comes Paul 
to designate the plan of salvation in the gospel “a righteousness of 
God”? How comes he to regard “justification of the sinner by 
imputation of faith for righteousness” as central in the Christian sys- 
tem? Isthis doctrine to be deemed a Pauline innovation? If so, is 
it an elevation or depression of the teachings of Christ ? 

The solution is presented in an investigation of the idea of redemp- 
tion as dependent upon God’s gracious justifying act, from its earliest 
appearance in the Old Testament to its exploitation by Paul. 

This investigation consists of six sections. In its first two the idea 
is traced in the Old Testament, and in the synagogal, principally 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphic, literature. Here the genesis of 
Pharisaism, and the existence of that secluded and unostentatiously 
influential body of biblical students so happily named by our author 
“Die Stillen im Lande,” are treated of, the latter with unusual and 
interesting detail. In the third section the idea is considered as it 
shapes John the Baptist’s message of a coming kingdom and a Mes- 
sianic judgment. In the fourth section, the most helpful in the book, 
the idea is investigated as it presents itself either “ plainly and without 
proverb”’ or under veil of similitude in the instructions of Jesus. To 
one of our author’s turn of mind this period of the Word’s kenotic 
self-suppression and self-abnegation is predominantly marked by 
“Ratsel.” These are always handled with reverent restraint and 
instructive insight; as, for instance, in the discussion of the gracious- 
ness which led the Messiah to procrastinate the dominant phase of his 
already established kingdom, because its presence would have precipi- 
tated judgment — judgment bringing, of course, deliverance to “ the 
little flock,” but doom to the vast, hostile majority — a procrastination, 
too, which necessitated his death, for such was the inevitable fate of 
one who showed so much and yet so little of his Messiahship. In the 
fifth section the idea is followed through the ante-Pauline teachings of 
Peter and James. In the sixth section it comes to its conclusion in the 
“ Pauline gospel.” ‘When the schism between synagogue and church 
had reached a point which made it evident that the gospel would never 
be accepted by Judaism as such, Paul appeared on the scene with the 
astounding declaration that for the believer judgment was passed — 
passed as for Abraham when ‘he believed God and his faith was 
counted to him for righteousness ’— passed so completely that for the 
judged one there remained only the glad expectancy of the parousia.” 
That God adjudges his faith to the faithful as righteousness is, 
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according to Paul, the truth which permeates all scripture, and comes 
to culminating manifestation in the gospel. “And the righteousness 
thus adjudged is the forgiveness of sins.” 

A pleasing instance of our author’s fidelity in interpretation with- 
out subservience to theological exigency is seen in his remarks on the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. ‘An absolutely generous, universal 
law-fulfilling leads to eternal life. ‘Show compassion on the needy.’ 
Is that faith? Well, it either is or tends to be. In the Old Testa- 
ment ‘righteousness’ and ‘compassion’ are synonymous. And noth- 
ing so helps to the comprehension and acceptance of the righteousness 
of the gospel as the cultivation of love. Love produces faith where 
faith is not ; and where faith is love is its sign.” 

The reading of this book will deepen the conviction that God 
reveals himself “ by divers portions and in divers manners,” so that 
“through the ages one increasing purpose runs ;” and that the divine 
records of that revelation, joined together by certain fundamental 
ideas, varying in expression, but invariable in essence, are “ scriptures 
which cannot be broken.” 

A serious defect of the book is its lack of an index, of which there is 
not even the usual slight pretense. 


ROBERT KERR ECCLEs. 
BOWLING GREEN, O. 


Das Reicu Gottes. Materialien zu einer systematischen Dar- 
stellung des socialen Gehalts des Evangeliums. 1. Teil: Das 
Princip des Reiches Gottes. Von Bruno ANKERMANN, 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp. 159. M. 2.40; 
bd., M. 3. 

Tue author of this brief and readable volume sees in the doctrine 
of the kingdom of God the central and constructive thought for all 
theology. It is not with the doctrine of the kingdom, however, nor 
with its constructive fitness, that he is here concerned, but rather with 
the metaphysical grounding of the fact, the tracing of the kingdom 
which is being historically realized in the world to its pretemporal 
basis in the being of God. Why should there be any kingdom at all ? 
What is its justifying motive and source, its “principle”? A world, 
affording the raw material of the kingdom, exists about us in space and 
time: whence this world? Was it an eternal past fact? Is it an 
unconscious exudation of divinity? Or, if voluntarily created, are 
both world and kingdom confession of some preéxisting lack in the 
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being of God? Safeguarding transcendence and absoluteness, the 
author with deep scripturalness seeks the roots of creation in the inner- 
trinitarian relations of the Godhead. Not for the lack of an object of 
thought and love, but because of an object of thought and love already 
possessed, the Father creates. The Father loves the Son, and for the 
Son’s sake wills a world of created spirits destined to be like him. 
The Father gives the world to the Son. Codéperating, the Son gives 
himself to the world, and will eventually give the world to the Father. 
This creative and redemptive plan is actualized in space and time by 
the life-giving Spirit, who is not alone the living bond between Father 
and Son, but the source as well in created personalities of such char- 
acter and social relations as the idea of the kingdom involves. Thus 
for the initial creation of the world, and for the historical achievement 
of the kingdom, the inner life of the triune God is invoked as 
source and ground. The principle of the kingdom is the King. 


Joun H. Srronc. 
NEw BRITAIN, CONN. 


EvusTATHIUS VON SEBASTE UND DIE CHRONOLOGIE DER BasILIus- 
BrIEFE. Eine patristische Studie von Dr. FRIEDRICH Loors, 
Professor der Theologie in Halle. Halle a. S.: Max Nie- 
meyer, 1898. Pp.iv+97. M. 4. 

Aw apology is due to author and publisher of this work, as well as 
to the readers of this JouRNAL, for not sooner calling attention to 
Professor Loofs’* important contribution to the study of patristic lit- 
erature and early church history. For the first time we have here 
presented clearly and forcibly the true relations which existed between 
Eustathius, the bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, and his friend and 
pupil (and, later on, his bitter opponent) Basil the Great. Our author 
points out that of all recent writers* only H. M. Gwatkin in his Studies 
of Arianism (1882) has come near to a just presentation of the history 
and character of Eustathius, whose biography, for the greater part, can 
be gathered only from the letters of Basil. This has led the author to 
examine again the chronology of the 365 letters constituting the 

* Well known to the readers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY by his 


excellent article on “ Has the Gospel of the Reformation become Antiquated ?” Pub- 
lished in Vol. II, pp. 433-72. 


?Including V. Ernst, “Basilius des Grossen Verkehr mit den Occidentalen,” 
Leitschr. f. Kirchengeschichte, Vol. XV1 (1896), pp. 626-64. 
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correspondence between the two men, as published by Garnier.? This 
is followed (pp. 53-97) by a relatively complete biography of Eusta- 
thius, in which Basil appears in the very unpleasant light of an 
ungrateful pupil and disciple of the famous master of asceticism ; for 
Basil, having imbibed in his early life the teaching and motives of his 
great master, turned in later time against him in most bitter and 
vicious attacks, not even shrinking from lies and: calumnies.‘ Basil 
appears now in a totally different light from that in which church 
historians have thus far represented him ; but it is quite possible that 
Loofs, once having become convinced of the injustice done to Eusta- 
thius, has gone somewhat too far to the other extreme. This, no 
doubt, is very pardonable considering the fact that the reputation of 
Eustathius has suffered undeservedly for so many centuries. The 
results of our author’s investigations differ decidedly from all views 
held hitherto, so that every student of early church history must 
necessarily acquaint himself with the contents of the book and the 
results of Loofs’ investigations, who, by the way, also puts the synod 
of Gangra down to ca. goo A. D. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History oF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By 


Joet Exras Spincarn. New York and London: Published 
for the Columbia University Press by The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. xi+330. $1.50. 

Tue central position of Italy and the Italian Renaissance in 
the development of modern culture has long been understood by 
scholars. It has been discussed from almost every point of view, and 
it would seem as if the field had been pretty thoroughly cultivated. 
But there was still room for work in the history of Italian literary 
criticism in the sixteenth century and of its influence north of the 
Alps. It is here that Mr. Spingarn has made his contribution in the 
volume before us. 

3A chronological table of the most important letters, dating from 368-78 A. D., 
is found on pp. 52, 53. 


4“Eustathius ware vielleicht ein grosser Heiliger geworden, hatte Basilius seinen 
Namen nicht stinkend gemacht. Meletius und Basilius sind ihm zum Verhangnis gewor- 
den. Noch die orthodoxen Kirchenhistoriker des fiinften Jahrhunderts behandeln ihn 
relativ freundlich, Sozomenos sogar nicht ohne offenbare Sympathie. In der geschicht- 
lichen Forschung aber ist nur das Zerrbild nachgezeichnet worden, das Basilius ent- 
worfen hat. Es wird Zeit, dass diese Ungerechtigkeit gesiihnt wird ” (p. 97). 
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The book gives abundant evidence of careful and extensive research, 
and not only deserves the attention of students of literature, but will 
be a wonderful tonic to preachers who miss the high mark if they do not 
perpetually look far beyond the immediate necessities of their calling. 

The three parts into which the work is divided are: “ Literary Criti- 
cism in Italy ;” “ Literary Criticism in France ;” “ Literary Criticism in 
England.” 

The discussion of Part I, on “Literary Criticism in Italy,” is, of 
course, the strongest, as we should expect it to be, since it is basal to 
the succeeding parts. This, however, is not to say that the other parts 
are not admirably done. 

In Part I the author begins with the fundamental problem of 
Renaissance criticism, and treats of the medizval conceptions of 
poetry, the moral justification of poetry, and the final justification of 
poetry. He then proceeds to the general theory of poetry in the 
Italian Renaissance and treats of poetry as a form of scholastic phi- 
losophy, and as an imitation of life, and of the function of poetry. In 
the third chapter he considers the theory of the drama, discussing the 
subject, function, and characters of tragedy, with the dramatic unities 
and comedy. Other chapters are on the theory of epic poetry, the 
growth of the classic spirit in Italian criticism, seen in humanism, 
Aristotelianism, and rationalism ; and the romantic elements in Italian 
criticism — as the ancient, medieval, and modern romantic elements. 

All these subjects are treated in the light of their historical develop- 
ment. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz ‘“WIEDERTAUFER” 1M HERzoGTUM JOULIcH. Studien zur 
Geschichte der Reformation, besonders am Niederrhein. 
Von Dr. pHit. Kart REemMBERT. Berlin: R. Gaertner’s 
Verlag (H. Heyfelder), 1899. Pp. xii+638. M. 16. 

Tuis splendid volume, embodying as it does many years of diligent 
research work on the part of a thoroughly competent scholar, is a fresh 
indication of the intelligent interest that has been aroused in Germany 
in the history of formerly despised sects, and of the growing disposi- 
tion among German historical scholars to do justice even to those that 
have borne the hated name “ Anabaptist.” The motto on the title 
page, from a letter by Bonifacius Amersbach, well expresses the attitude 
of the writer toward the subjects of his monograph: /psa veritas deposita 
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persona suam demum velint nolint ostendet faciem. He proposes in what 
he calls his “‘modest presentation” to depart from the old traditional 
method of dealing with the history of “Tauferthum” by seeking “to 
be just.” In the entire 650 pages of the work no unkind or unchari- 
table word has been noted, even the horrors of the Miinster fanaticism 
being accounted for, without attempting to discredit the principles of 
antipedobaptism, as the outcome of social, religious, and political con- 
ditions for which the Anabaptists and their leaders were in no way 
responsible and which were irresistible in their influence upon certain 
classes of minds. 

The related provinces of Jiilich, Berg, and Cleve lie on the lower 
Rhine, almost surrounding the archiepiscopal province of Cologne, 
and bordering on the Netherlands and the bishopric of Miinster. 
Cologne was the great center of this region, and many of the chief 
actors in the Anabaptist movement here described were more or less 
closely related to the intellectual and religious life of this city. It was 
one of the most important ecclesiastic centers of northwestern Ger- 
many. The archbishop-elector was a potentate in civil as well as in 
ecclesiastical administration. Being an important manufacturing and 
commercial center, it could not escape the influence of the evangelical 
sects of the medizval time or of the Anabaptist movement that per- 
petuated the spirit and the methods of propagandism of the earlier 
parties. The “Brethren of the Common Life” permeated this region 
with their educational and evangelistic work, and diffused a beautiful 
combination of humanism with evangelical Christianity. The influence 
of Erasmus on the religious thought of this region was important, and one 
of the most interesting sections of the present work is that in which 
the author seeks to show how much there was in common between the 
teachings of Erasmus regarding the independent study of the Scriptures 
in their original languages with the sole aim of getting at the exact mean- 
ing of the sacred writers, regarding the incompatibility of warfare with 
the spirit of the gospel and the terrible evils of war, and regarding the 
spirituality of Christianity as contrasted with the ceremonialism of the 
Roman Catholic church, etc., and those of the group of learned, godly men 
who passed from humanistic Catholicism to Lutheranism of a moderate 
type, from Lutheranism to Zwinglianism, from Zwinglianism to moderate 
Anabaptism, and from moderate Anabaptism in some cases to virtual anti- 
trinitarianism, and in others to the wild fanaticism of Miinster, all of 
whom were doubtless profoundly influenced by his writings. Rem- 
bert gives convincing evidence of the high esteem in which Erasmus 
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was held by the leading antipedobaptist teachers of this region and 
the Netherlands. Menno Simons spoke of him in the most com- 
plimentary terms and constantly appealed to him as an authority. 
The “Brestkins Bible,” long in exclusive use among the Mennonites, 
was based very largely upon Erasmus’ studies. The influence of Carl- 
stadt, who visited these regions and whose writings were there circu- 
lated somewhat extensively, is recognized by the author and must have 
been considerable. 

One of the most interesting characters we encounter here is Ger- 
hard Westerburg. Already doctor of the University of Cologne, we 
find him in 1522 in close association with Nicolas Storch, the Zwickau 
prophet. Luther mentions in a letter of September 4, 1522, a visit of 
Storch, in military array, in company with Dr. Gerardus of Cologne, 
and states that the conversation was wholly about infant baptism. 
From this time onward for some years he published many tracts in the 
spirit of Carlstadt, the circulation of whose works he promoted and 
with whom he agreed in opposing the violent proceedings of Thomas 
Miinzer. Yet he was finally carried off his feet by the contagion of 
Miinster fanaticism. It is interesting to note that Westerburg and other 
antipedobaptist preachers of this region adopted Carlstadt’s interpre- 
tation of the passage “This is my body,” in accordance with which 
“this” refers to Christ’s own body, which he touched as he spoke. It 
is also worthy of observation that this interpretation was not original 
with Carlstadt, but is attributed by Moneta to medieval Cathari and 
Waldenses. Westerburg is said to have visited Miinster during the 
siege; but he returned to Cologne, escaped the fate of the Miinsterites, 
was sobered by the results of the Miinster fanaticism, and lived and 
labored until after 1545. 

In connection with his sketch of Adolf Clarenbach, another remark- 
able antipedobaptist leader, Rembert brings together a great body of 
exceedingly interesting facts with a view to showing the wide diffusion 
in these regions of old evangelical life and thought, and he makes it 
probable that Clarenbach himself was no new convert to evangelical 
views. In his general conception of the wide prevalence and the vast 
influence of old evangelical life and thought at the beginning of the 
Protestant revolution, and of the perpetuation of the medizval evan- 
gelicalism in the various branches of the Anabaptist movement, Rem- 
bert is in entire accord with Keller, Ernst Miiller, Nicoladini, and others. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, he has materially strengthened this position 
by the facts that he has brought to light. He quotes largely from a 
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highly interesting writing of 1525 by Hans Locher, which he agrees 
with Keller must have emanated from old evangelical circles. In this 
tract it is estimated that in eight hundred years 12,000,000 evangelical 
Christians have been destroyed by “anti-Christian tyrants.” Luther 
is denounced as a “traitor to the gospel.” Such writings illustrate the 
bitterness of spirit produced by the persecuting measures of Catholics 
and Protestants, and enable us to account for the fanaticism that occa- 
sionally appeared. The account of the labors, the trial, and the mar- 
tyrdom of Clarenbach is full of interest. 

The most distinguished of the radical evangelicals of this region 
was John Campanus, to the narrative of whose life and the exposition 
of whose teachings the author devotes nearly a fourth of his space. He 
is foremost in the group of “ Wassenberg preachers,” and ranks among 
the most eminent thinkers and writers of the time. In common with 
many others he passed through the various stages of belief mentioned 
above, and ended with a remarkably enthusiastic and evangelical type 
of antitrinitarian mysticism. The extended quotations from the rare 
writings of this important man will be greatly appreciated by students of 
doctrine-history. The author traces in a very effective way the influences 
that were brought to bear from time to time on Campanus’ susceptible 
mind, those of Sebastian Franck, Denck, and Biinderlin being promi- 
nent. The careers of his associates, Henry Roll, Dionysius Vinne, 
John Klopriss, Gottfried Stralen, and Henry Slachtscaep, who, having 
passed through the various stages of departure from Roman Catholicism 
described above, became at last involved in the Miinster fanaticism, are 
also given with fulness and insight. Melchior Hoffmann, whose influ- 
ence was so great throughout these regions in preparing the way for 
the Miinster fanaticism, receives his due share of attention, as do also 
Jan Matthys, Bernard Rothmann, and John of Leyden. The history 
of the Anabaptist movement in Jiilich-Berg-Cleve is so closely related to 
that of Westphalia and that of the Netherlands, and especially with the 
great Miinster catastrophe, that all the important facts in relation to 
the latter must needs be brought into relief. The contents of the work 
are too varied and too rich to be adequately indicated in a notice of 
this'kind. A comprehensive bibliography, including the unprinted 
sources, is a valuable feature of the work. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 
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HisTOIRE DES RAPPORTS DE L’EGLISE ET DE L’EraT EN FRANCE 
DE 1789 A. 1870. Par A. Desipour. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1898. Pp. xc+650. Fr. 12. 

Tue history of France from 1798 to the present has been the history 
of the French Revolution writ large, of the struggle between the revo- 
lutionary and reactionary forces. The chief of the latter has been the 
Roman Catholic church, which suffered so severely at the first onset of 
the Revolution. Never since the first hostile stroke has it ceased to 
strive—as it alone knows how to strive—to regain its lost sway: now 
in alliance with, now in hostility to, Bourbon, Bonapartist, and repub- 
lican. The history of this struggle, down to the Vatican council and 
the fall of the third empire in 1870, is narrated by Debidour in a very 
substantial volume. M. Debidour, as the list of his writings shows, 
is a very prolific writer; and this latest fruit of his pen bears evidence 
of great toiland care. Hitherto the student of the subject investigated 
has been compelled to compass a vast amount of monographic mate- 
rial, which has accumulated especially in the last few years. M. 
Debidour has skilfully handled this, and presented a work which must 
prove of great service to the student and of suggestiveness to the 
scholar desirous of fuller investigation. The bibliography subjoined 
to each chapter is of especial value. The author treats his subject much 
as a sympathetic student of the French Revolution would wish to have 
it treated. His judgments are fair. He is neither positivist nor ultra- 
montane. The rule he has hewn by substantially conforms to the 
American conception of right relations between church and state: 
“L’état n’a le droit ni de proscrire ni d’entraver une religion qui ne 
trouble pas l’ordre public; il n’a pas non plus celui de légiférer en matiére 
spirituelle. Mais nulle religion ne doit, 4 mon sens, empiéter sur le 
domaine de la société civile, et si, par suite d’un pareil abus, un 
conflit se produit entre les deux pouvoirs, le dernier mot doit toujours 
rester a l’état” (p. 1). The introductory chapter, “On the Relations 
between the Two Powers under the ancien régime,” might have been 
developed with advantage. The first half of the work deals with the 
ascendency of the Revolution; the second, with the reaction, or grow- 
ing preponderance of the church. The dividing line is drawn at the 
fall of the first Napoleon. In the opinion of the author, the Conven- 
tion, though it did not direct or instigate the municipal excesses 
against the church and in favor of the worship of Reason, really wished 
to de-Christianize France (p. 129). The success of Napoleon I. in bind- 
ing the church to his chariot wheels was really failure. His oppression 
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drove the church to yield herself to the papacy with a docility she 
had never before exhibited: “ L’ancien régime avait fait le clergé de 
France gallican, Napoléon le fait ultramontane” (p. 227). The rdéle 
of the church in the various revolutions since the fall of the great 
Napoleon is well brought out. M. Debidour is especially felicitous in 
his explication of the shifty and tortuous policy of Napoleon III., and 
of his embarrassing relations with the church. His judgment on this 
phase of the struggle is, in brief: ‘‘ Louis-Napoléon, qui ne pouvait 
sans le concours du parti catholique parvenir ni a la présidence ni a 
l’empire, conclut avec lui un pacte qui, rendu manifeste par l’expédi- 
tion de Rome et par la loi Falloux, le lia pour tout son régne a la 
politique de l’église et, en fin de compte, ne contribua pas médiocre- 
ment a sa ruine” (p. 646). 

The work is brought down only to 1870, the domain of current 
politics, for obvious reasons, being left untouched. The conclusion 
of the whole matter, according to M. Debidour, is startling. The 
church has triumphed in the struggle: “ Non seulement l’église de 
France n’est pas morte, mais elle semble étre sortie des épreuves révo- 
lutionnaires plus vivace, plus forte et mieux armée que jamais” (p. 645). 
The book emphasizes the action of the church upon the state rather than 
vice versa. It is written for the historical rather than the theological 
student, and can be used to best advantage by those who are familiar 
with the history of Europe. The style of the author is clear and 
pleasing, the type and paper good, the binding almost non-existent. 
The appended Préces justificatives include the more important documents 
of the period, from the Civil Constitution of the clergy to the ency- 
clical Quanta cura and the Syllabus. 


GEORGE C. SELLERY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LE TROISIEME CENTENAIRE DE L’Epit pe Nantes, en Amé- 
rique et en France. Paris: Agence Générale de la Société 
du Protestantisme frangais, 1898. Pp. 225 and facsimiles. 

THIs attractive volume, published under the auspices of the Society 
of the History of French Protestantism, is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the French Reformation, and to the history of the 

Huguenots in America. 

The meetings were held in April and June, 1898, in New York and 
in Nantes. The idea of a celebration of the third centenary of the 

Edict of Nantes was first conceived by Mrs. James M. Lawton, who isa 
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descendant from a Huguenot family. A very readable account is given 
of the celebration in New York, of the beauty and magnitude of the 
city, of the charming manner in which the delegates were entertained, 
of the courtesy of the press, and so on. 

The representation from the different states was wide — including 
South Carolina, Virginia, Maine, and Delaware —showing how exten- 
sively the Huguenots are distributed over the country. 

It is interesting to note that Faneuil Hall owes its existence to 
Pierre Faneuil, a Huguenot, and Bowdoin College was founded by 
Governor Bowdoine in memory of his father, a Huguenot, and Vassar 
college was founded by Matthew Vassar, a descendant of French 
refugees. 

But the chief interest will be found in the addresses and character- 
istic documents that are printed in the volume. 

Among the papers are the address of the president of the society, 
a paper showing that the edict was never truly observed either in its 
letter or in its spirit, and others on Protestant education under the 
edict, and the difficulties and obstacles which the edict encountered. 

In the part of the volume devoted to the documents is much valu- 
able matter pertaining to the edict and its promulgation among the 
Huguenot towns. 

The illustrations are excellent. Among them area view of the bridge 


and castle of Nantes; autograph signatures of eighteen deputies of 
the Reformed churches; a facsimile of the first and last two pages 
of the edict, and a facsimile of a decree of November g forbidding 
instruction in the humanities in the Protestant schools. 


J. W. MoncriEr. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND D1ARY OF SAMUEL Davipson, D.D., 
LL.D. Edited by his Daughter. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899. Pp. xiii+ 373. $3. 

THE life of Davidson has unusual interest because of his singular 
position among English biblical critics. This autobiography was begun 
in Dr. Davidson’s sixty-seventh year, shortly after the death of his wife, 
and in fulfilment of her wishes. In the first chapter, indeed, is a 
tribute to her memory written the very day she died, and the anni- 
versaries of that day are generally marked by similar memorials. To 
the first fifty years of his life less than thirty pages are devoted. These 
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record his birth in Kellswater, Ireland, and sketch his education at 
home, in Ballymena and Belfast. In 1832 he was licensed to preach 
by the Ballymena presbytery, subscribing to the Westminster Con- 
fession “with exceptions.” ‘But my mind,” he writes, “was in tra- 
ditional fetters at the time.” After two years of preaching he was 
appointed professor of biblical criticism to the students under the 
care of the general synod of Ulster. He published lectures on this 
subject in 1839. Failing to secure the professorship of Hebrew in 
Glasgow College, and finding his mind turning toward Congregation- 
alism, he was in 1842 appointed professor of biblical criticism in the 
Lancashire Independent College at Manchester. Of his work on 
Sacred Hermeneutics, published about this time, he says: “ Sufficiently 
orthodox, the book was well received by the public.” 

In 1844 Davidson visited Germany for the first time, and met 
Neander, Bleek, Roediger, Tholuck, and Bretschneider. In 1848 
appeared the first volume of his /utroduction to the New Testament, 
which secured him the degree of doctor of theology from the uni- 
versity of Halle. His fame and influence seemed to be rapidly extend- 
ing until the publication in 1856 of his volume on the Old Testament 
in the new edition of Horne’s J/ntroduction. ‘This led,” he says, “to 
our being turned out of house and home, with a name tainted and 
maligned.” The story of the investigation which ended in his resigna- 
tion, as told by Mr. Picton, one of his old students, is interesting 
reading. His daughter says, in the preface, that his attitude in mem- 
ory of these events “was one of serene detachment, and, though he 
spoke plainly on that as on most other things and considered that he 
had been treated very unjustly, he shrank from recording the story 
himself.” At the age of eighty-six, however, he wrote, in view of cer- 
tain ecclesiastical trials in America: “A committee appointed to dis- 
cover heresy will generally succeed in doing so It is said that 
heresy trials are mere farces, but they are not so to him who is declared 
heretical ; for the brand is remembered against him, meeting him at 
every step in all the relations of life. The proper outcome of a heresy 
trial is the gallows or the stake.” This is proof that the iron had 
entered his soul. Of the process by which he changed from conserva- 
tive and traditional views to those of radical criticism little or nothing 
is said. That the change was due to German, and especially the 
Tiibingen, criticism is perfectly evident. But one would like to know 
something of the psychological progress and spiritual experiences 
which belonged to one of the most rapid and complete revolutions 
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known to theological biography. Of any internal struggle or sense of 
loss or fear of consequences to the church there is little or no trace. 
There is great confidence in the new views, and a religious faith which 
apparently remained steadfast and serene as it grew increasingly vague 
and lost its early supports. Henceforth Davidson is the solitary 
scholar, working on with placid patience and untiring industry, writing, 
revising, and publishing. One might imagine him to be a German 
professor stranded in England. He established a quiet home in Lon- 
don, in which he was tenderly cared for by his wife and daughter, 
recognized by scholars everywhere, “but belonging to no outward 
church or sect,” “an eclectic and peculiar,” with little personal influ- 
ence or following, unchecked by the responsibilities of teaching, and 
unsupported by membership in a great communion and the intimacy 
of strong men associated in a great work. The contrast between this 
life and that of Hort is most striking. Davidson’s solitariness is deeply 
pathetic. To this is doubtless due, in large measure, his wide depart- 
ure at last from his early faith. But he continued to believe in a loving 
Father, in Jesus Christ his son, the highest, purest likeness of God in 
humanity, and in the Holy Ghost, the divine influence diffused through 
creation, dwelling in all believers, sustaining and pervading their life. 
“The steady contemplation of Jesus by the disciple is the instrument of 
renovation.” 

The bulk of the book is a somewhat desultory diary covering the 
years from 1856 to 1894. Some of the notes on his biblical studies 
are tedious and inconsequential. But the comments upon men and 
things, and especially upon the biblical and religious events of his long 
life, are those of an extraordinary man, a learned and conscientious 
scholar, an idealist, and a lover of peace, of truth, of God, and of his 
fellow-men. It is easy to imagine him as far happier and more influ- 
ential‘as a professor in a German university; or saved from extreme 
negative views by responsible position in the Anglican church. He 
would in either case have been a more potent factor in the religious 
world and less exclusively a mere man of books. Yet in either case we 
should have lost the shining example of this brave and solitary scholar 
whose spirit excommunication could not embitter and whose religious 
faith, passing through many transformations, survived them all. 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRADLEY. 


THE GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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ATHANASIANA: Litterar- und dogmengeschichtliche Untersu- 
chungen. Von Lic. ALFRED STULCKEN. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. vilit150. M. 5. 

THE incorporation of this monograph in Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen (it forms IV. Band, 4. Heft, of the New 
Series) constitutes a sufficient guarantee of its high merit as a piece of 
scientific research work. The author set out, at Professor Loofs’ sug- 
gestion, to make a study of Athanasius’ Christology. He soon found 
himself beset with difficulties owing to the uncertainty as to the author- 
ship of several of the treatises that have been ascribed to Athanasius 
and as to the date of some of the works whose genuineness is reasonably 
certain. This circumstance led him to make a critical study of the 
Athanasian literature, with a view to determining questions of genuine- 
ness and date, his first task, and to this task over half of the volume is 
devoted. The result of his criticism has been to establish the Athana- 
sian authorship of the following treatises: Contra Gentes and De Jncar- 
natione (323 or later); Ju illud Mt. xi.27 (ca. 336); Contra Arianos, 
I-III (338-9); Apol. contra Arianos (ca. 350); Ep. de Sent. Dionysii 
and Zp. de decr. Nic. Synodi (346-55); Ep. Encyc. ad Episcopos Aeg. 
et Libyae (356); Apol. ad Constantium, Apol. de Fuga Sua, Hist. Aria- 
norum ad Monachos, and Vita Antonii (ca. 357); Ep. ad Ser., I-IV, 7 
(ca. 359); De Synodis (359); Tom. ad Antiochenos (362); Ep. ad Afros 
(ca. 369); Ep. ad Epictetum, Epist. ad Adelphium, and Ep. ad Maxi- 
mum (371). 

The following writings he considers either spurious or so doubt- 
ful as to be useless for the study of Athanasius’ Christology : Exfositio 
Fidei, Sermo Major de Fide, Contra Arianos, IV, De Inc. contra 
Arianos, Contra Apollinarium,1 and Il, and De Trinitate et Spiritu 
Sancto. 

Limitation of space renders it impracticable to indicate here the 
process by which the author arrives at these results, and to criticise his 
criticism would require a study of Athanasius’ works as thorough as 
his own. 

In the christological part of the monograph Athanasius’ teachings 
regarding “‘ The Humanity of Christ,” “The Relation of the Logos and 
the Body,” and the “ Details of the Christology,” are treated with the 
thoroughness and the full utilization of the available materials that we 
have learned to expect in the best class of German research works. 
He devotes special attention to Athanasius’ biblical exegesis, but does 
not attempt to determine the precise relation of his exegesis to that of 
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his predecessors, being assured that even when he borrowed from 
others he made each interpretation thoroughly his own, and that his 
knowledge of the Scriptures was thorough and independent. He does 
not give Athanasius high credit for ascribing the human predicates 
(attributes) of Christ to the body (against the Arians who based their 
denial of his deity on the theory that the Logos constituted the entire 
rational nature of Christ), and yet insisting that the subject of these 
predicates (attributes) is nevertheless the Logos (in opposition to the 
Antiochians). He seems really not to have had a satisfactory theory 
of the relation of the divine and the human in the person of Christ 
and to have fallen back on simple faith: in his God he has his 
Redeemer, wherefore also he has in his Redeemer his God. He had 
no satisfactory theory of the unity of the divine and the human in a 
single personality, although he insisted on this unity in opposition to 
the Antiochians, and he scarcely rose above a mere “community of 
predicates” (attributes). It is our author’s opinion that the great 
Alexandrian fell into a multitude of contradictions, and in this he 
is doubtless correct. His chief merit was to strike out a via media 
between Arianism and Antiochianism, and to prepare the way for the 
more penetrating and consistent teachers of the later time. While he 
cannot properly be charged with monophysitism, he was far more a 
forerunner of this form of thought than of the Chalcedonian Chris- 
tology. Of course it would be unreasonable to expect to find in 
Athanasius the fully developed Christology of the following time. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 


Die Gotres- unD LoGos-LEHRE TERTULLIANS. Von JOHANNES 
STiER, Dr. puHiL., Lic. THEOL. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1899. Pp. 104. M. 2.40. 

Tuis is a fine specimen of the German doctor’s thesis. The author 
introduces his subject with a not particularly original remark to the 
effect that the scientific handling of Christian doctrine had its rise, not 
in simple preaching of the gospel for edificatory purposes, but in 
efforts to defend Christianity against the attacks of paganism or to win 
those who were imbued with pagan modes of thought to a knowledge 
of the truth. Especially was it the pressure of the Greek philosophy, 
exerted in part through Gnostic teachers, that promoted the scientific 
formulation of the principles of Christianity. 
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He distinguishes three main directions in the movement of the 
scientific handling of Christian doctrines up to the time of Origen: the 
Alexandrian (Clement and Origen), the school of Asia Minor (Irenzus), 
and the Carthaginian-Roman school (Tertullian). The first was essen- 
tially Gnostic, exalting knowledge above faith, losing sight of the 
historical in Christianity, allegorizing the Scriptures without scruple, 
concerning itself chiefly with transcendental speculations about the 
Godhead, and conceiving of Christianity as the highest and truest 
philosophy. The second he characterizes as a “theology of facts.” 
Here history is given its rightful place. The history of revelation is 
conceived of as a history of salvation, culminating in Christ Jesus, the 
second Adam, the Son of God, the revealer of the divine love. The- 
ology must be based upon and anchored by the facts of revelation as 
they are contained in the Scriptures. 

The last (that finds its embodiment in Tertullian) conceives of Chris- 
tianity not chiefly as the highest and truest philosophy or as the history 
of salvation, but rather as a divine law (/ex regula fidei). The facts of 
the Christian revelation are viewed and estimated less from a subjec- 
tively religious than from an objectively legal point of view, as a 
statutory institution, as a command from which there is no escape 
(auctoritas), as a norm set up in an external way for the guidance of 
the believer to blessedness. This type of Christian theology is emi- 
nently practical, for the great mass of believers require rules of faith 
and norms to walk by. But since many feel the need of making 
these norms intelligible, ratio is superadded to auctoritas, the norms 
are subjected to a syllogistic-dialectic treatment that reaches, and is 
meant to reach, only so far as the popular understanding may accom-. 
pany it. This theology, accordingly, laid more and more stress on 
psychology, which became its chief strength. It is the theology of 
actuality, of reality. 

That this type of theology became more and more dominant is 
ascribed by the author, not simply or chiefly to external circumstances 
(as the importance of Rome), but to the character of the theology 
itself : the more practical is also at the same time the more powerful. 
In the organized church the practical theology of Carthage and Rome 
found its chief sphere of influence. Though scientifically feeble as 
compared with the systems of Alexandria and Asia Minor, it has greatly 
surpassed them in its practical organizing efficiency. 

Most of the volume is devoted to the discussion of Tertullian’s 
“special conception of God” and his “ Logos doctrine.” These topics 
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are treated almost exhaustively with special reference to the philo- 
sophical theories that underlie his teaching. The author recognizes 
the molding influence of the Stoic philosophy on Tertullian’s theo- 
logical thinking, and he abundantly justifies the position assumed by a 
detailed comparison of Tertullian’s statements with the utterances of 
leading representatives of Stoicism. To this source is rightly attrib- 
uted Tertullian’s materialistic conception of God, to whom he ascribed 
a corporeal nature: Omne, quod est, corpus est suit generis; nihil est 
incorporale, nisi quod non est (De Carne, X,11). Stier’s exposition of 
Tertullian’s teaching regarding the divine attributes and his effort to 
account for each peculiarity are full of interest. 

In his Logos doctrine Tertullian is declared to stand essentially upon 
the same platform with the apologists of the earlier time. His doc- 
trine bears throughout a cosmological character. There is wanting as 
a constitutive element therein the thought of redemption (atonement). 
This thought is not wholly neglected, but it is tacked on rather than 
incorporated. His teaching formed a transition from the subordina- 
tionism of the earlier time to the doctrine of {the unity in essence of 
the Son with the Father ; but he failed utterly to avoid implicit sub- 
ordinationism or to give anything like a satisfactory statement of the 
relation of the Son to the Father. 

I do not notice that the author has advanced anything that is 
altogether new in his discussion ; but by treating Tertullian’s theology 
monographically he has been able to bring the materials together with 
admirable fulness and to give a thoroughly satisfactory rationale of 
Tertullian’s system. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 


A History oF New ENGLAND THEOLOGY. By GEORGE NYE 
BoarpMAN, Professor Emeritus of Systematic Theology in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph Co., 1899. Pp. 314. $1.50. 


THE object of this book is to trace what was formerly called the 
“new divinity” in its development from about 1730 through the 
Edwardean and Hopkinsian eras to what came to be known later as 
the “ New England theology.” 

The first, or Edwardean, period, 1730-60, covered the active life 
of Jonathan Edwards, the coryphzus of the attempt to maintain 
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Calvinism and to regain the ground lost, especially in eastern 
Massachusetts, to the Arminians. Edwards was ordained at North- 
ampton in 1727, removed to Stockbridge in 1751, where he wrote his 
treatises on Zhe Will and Original Sin, and died at Princeton, N. J., in 
1758. During this period Whitefield preached in New England, 
Chauncey and Mayhew declared their conservatism in opposition to the 
evangelistic spirit of the “Great Awakening,” Edwards conducted 
and defended revivals, opposed the half-way covenant, and insisted on 
the importance of personal Christian experience. 

The practical rise of the “new divinity” dates from the “Great 
Awakening”’ and the “new-light” movement, though Dr. Park has 
referred its origin to Edwards’ treatise on Virtue. 

Transition to the Hopkinsian period from about 1760 was marked 
by the writings and influence of Joseph Bellamy and Samuel Hopkins. 
They discussed sin, responsibility, and virtue. ‘“‘ Disinterested benev- 
olence’’ was pressed to extravagant and unwarranted extremes. 

The New England theology was shaped largely by the views of the 
younger Edwards concerning the atonement. Under his lead the 
satisfaction theory was rejected, and some form of the governmenta 
theory of the atonement has been taught in New England from the time 
of Jonathan Edwards, Jr., until the close of Dr. Park’s active service 
at Andover, though the moral-influence theory, largely under the 
influence of Bushnell, has been received with favor by men like Lyman 
Abbott, to whom the governmental theory was taught in early life. 

The New England theology found further expression in the modi- 
fications advocated by N. W. Taylor, professor of theology at New 
Haven from 1822 to 1858. Taylor was vigorously opposed by Leonard 
Woods, professor at Andover from 1808 to 1846, and by Bennet Tyler, 
who became professor of theology at the theological seminary which 
was established at East Windsor, Conn., in 1834 for the express 
defense of the old doctrine against the innovations of the New Haven 
school. The Taylor-Tyler controversy embraced a vigorous discus- 
sion of the doctrines of sin, freedom, and regeneration. 

With the more ‘recent “new theology” Dr. Boardman has little 
sympathy. In a brief closing chapter he gives a gloomy picture of 
present theological thought in New England. According to him 
present tendencies are characterized by (1) dissent from the old 
theology and the robust teaching of the great theologians of the past, 
rejection of historic creeds without any definite formularies in their 
place, and an imitation of Coleridge and Maurice to the verge of 
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rationalism and unbelief; (2) a sentimental doctrine of divine love 
which obscures the sterner teachings of the Bible and minimizes the 
sense of personal responsibility for wrong-doing ; (3) serious modifi- 
cation of historic views concerning the authority and the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, especially in reference to the incarnation, sin, 
redemption, and final destiny ; (4) a somewhat inconsistent adoption 
of necessarian evolution joined with a recognition of God as Creator 
and ruler; (5) a tendency to regard Christ as a natural product. 

In answer to the claim that the new theology is Edwardean, Dr. 
Boardman frankly admits that Edwards was “a thorough idealist, but 
was obliged to use language to be interpreted in accord with a differ- 
ent philosophy, so that his meaning is not always clear.” Still it is 
maintained that Edwards’ views of God’s glory as the “last end 
in creation,” of sin and redemption, and of grace, were eminently 
conservative, and deny beforehand the main positions of the “new 
theology.” 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


GESCHICHTE UND KRITIK DER NEUEREN THEOLOGIE, insbesondere 
der systematischen, seit Schleiermacher. Von Fr. H. R. 
von Frank, f Geheimrath und Professor der Theologie in 


Erlangen. Aus dem Nachlass des Verfassers herausge- 
geben von P. Schaarschmidt, Pastor in Zeschwitz bei 
Leipzig. Dritte revid., mit einem Beitrag tiber die Frank’sche 
Theologie von Professor D. Seeberg vermehrte Auflage. 
Mit dem Bildniss des Verfassers. Erlangen und Leipzig: 
A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf., 1899. Pp. 
369. M. 6.25. 

We have here the Grundstock of a history of modern theology 
which Frank, should he live, intended to write. The manuscript, as he 
left it, gives his views to the public in an intelligible manner. The 
book is designed to be a “ guide to the pilgrim along the path both of 
scientific theological knowledge and of that knowledge of God which 
accrues to faith.” The introduction is devoted to the preconditions 
of entrance into modern theology, and, owing to its excellent discus- 
sion of method, reformation and subjectivism, the time of orthodoxy, 
and the historic relation between theology and philosophy, is an 
important piece of work. The first two chapters are given to the the- 
ology of Schleiermacher, and the theology dependent upon him. The 
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third is concerned with the theology determined by modern (especially 
monistic) philosophy; the fourth, with the theology allied again to the 
ecclesiastical faith. The last chapter reviews the most recent move- 
ments in the region of theology, criticising severely the Ritschlians. 

Not the least important part of the book is Professor Seeberg’s lec- 
ture (added in this edition) on “ Die Theologie Frank’s in ihren 
Grundziigen.” 

These lectures—for such they originally were—are brilliant and 
popular in style, suggestive for substance; but, inasmuch as all is 
judged from the Frankian point of view, lack much in scientific 
impartiality and objectivity. 

GeorGE B. Foster. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY: Critical and Constructive. An 
Exposition and an Estimate. By ALFRED E. Garvir, M.A. 
(Oxon.), B.D. (Glasgow). Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
XXvVii+ 400. $3, net. 

Tuis book contains the author’s recent lectures in Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, but “revised, corrected, expanded, . . . . improved,” 
and now published “in the hope that the wider public of theologica 
readers may accord his labors the same generous recognition as was 
given by the students there.” The book is not intended for theologi- 
cal scholars, but for students who do not know German very well; nor 
is it intended to be an exhaustive or a systematic account of the 
Ritschlian theology; rather, attention is concentrated on the few dis- 
tinctive features and dominant factors of this theological movement. 
The book is limited to a study of the works of the recognized leaders 
of the school, Ritschl (mainly), Hermann, Kaftan, and Harnack.* As 
far as possible, the writer has allowed Ritschl and his followers to 
speak for themselves, presenting their own conclusions in their own 
way. Garvie characterizes his own spirit as follows: “ As the writer is 
convinced that English theological thought can only gain by the hos- 
pitable entertainment of the religious teaching of other lands, and as 
the Ritschlian school has as yet not received a cordial welcome in 
Britain, he has sought to present this subject in as generous and 
sympathetic a spirit as he can,” striving at the same time to recognize 


tIt is to be noted that critics do not relate Schultz very closely with this tend- 
ency, on the ground that he is a Schleiermacherite. 
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fully the claims of truth and justice. In this he has succeeded better 
than Professor Orr,’ who, with even greater pretentions to fairness and 
the absence of prepossession, tests Ritschlianism by the orthodox system 
of thought as fixed and final truth, and of course finds it wanting, or 
else, in points where it agrees with that system, superfluous. While 
Garvie has limited his exposition and estimate to the men named 
above, he is manifestly familiar with the entire Ritschlian literature, as 
well as with the works setting forth a critical study of it, in particu- 
lar that by Ecke, the best German study of the subject, upon which he 
gratefully acknowledges his dependence in many ways. 

Passing now to the contents of the book, it must suffice to indicate 
that Garvie, after describing the historical antecedents and environ- 
ment which gave rise to this theological movement, discusses in suc- 
cessive chapters its exclusion of metaphysics from theology, rejection 
of speculative theism, condemnation of ecclesiastical dogma, antagonism 
to religious mysticism, value-judgments of religion, historical char- 
acter of revelation, regulative use of the idea of the kingdom of God, 
the doctrine of the person and work of Christ, the doctrine of sin and 
salvation, and the doctrine of the church —closing with a critical esti- 
mate “which must be tentative.” It seems to me that Garvie achieves 
a good degree of success in pointing out the merits of the Ritschlian 
theology, which are (a) its method: “ biblio-spheric,” “ Christo-centric,”’ 
“‘pisto-basic ;” (4) its opposition to “speculative rationalism” in 
the doctrines of divine grace, recognition of Christ as the divine 
revelation, admission of the value of the Christian community, 
assertion of the reality of guilt, denial of the necessity of sin, and 
emphasis upon God as self-conscious love; (c) the opposition to, and 
exposure of, an unhealthy pietism. But Garvie does not, I judge, 
estimate these merits as highly as they deserve, failing sufficiently to 
take into account that Ritschlianism could have no greater merit 
scientifically than to be pioneer in right method, tendency, and prin- 
ciple in theology; nor religiously than to be represented by men of 
intense and sincere piety, who are making a serious and honest attempt 
to restate the Christian gospel in the intellectual situation of an age 
in whose consciousness orthodoxy as a system of thought can no longer 
find lodgment. Religion is not philosophy, and theoretical persuasion 
of the truth of religious propositions is something other than to live in 
religion. The genuineness of religious experiences is not indicated in 

2 Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith. (See this JOURNAL, Vol. III, 
PP- 401, 402.) 
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intensity of feeling either, but in the fidelity with which one fulfils 
his vocation in daily life, and upon this no modern Christians have 
laid so much theoretical stress as the Ritschlians. The merit of Gar- 
vie’s book, above other English works, is its recognition of this fact. 
Space may be claimed but to add that his criticisms are in the main 
just, the most important being the Ritschlian lack of recognition of 
the necessity of unity for thought. 


GEORGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF CHRISTIANITY. By JouHN Carrp, 
D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. With a Memoir by Edward Caird, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Master of Balliolk New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1899. 2 vols. Pp. cxli+ 232; vii+297. $3.50, net. 

Tuis work has a pathetic interest. For Dr. Caird did not live to 
revise his Gifford Lectures, and he was stricken with what proved to be 
the beginning of his final illness during their delivery. This pathos 
also pervades the memoir (of 133 pages) contributed by the distin- 
guished divine’s gifted brother, the Master of Balliol. 

The two courses of lectures (twenty-one in all), delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in the academic years 1892-3 and 1895-6, deal 
with the following subjects: (1) three introductory lectures, on 
“Natural and Revealed Religion,” “ Faith and Reason,” “ The Chris- 
tian Idea of God;” (2) four lectures on “The Relation of God to the 
World;” (3) four lectures on “The Origin and Nature of Evil;” 
(4) a lecture on “The Possibility of Moral Restoration,” leading to 
(5) three lectures on “The Idea of the Incarnation,” which are supple- 
mented by (6) three on “ The Idea of the Atonement ;” (7) a lecture 
on “The Kingdom of the Spirit;” (8) two concluding lectures on 
“The Future Life.” Even this bare outline makes it evident at once 
that Dr. Caird agreed fundamentally with Hegel—the master from 
whom he derived most — that “dogma is necessary and must be taught 
as valid truth.” As we are to have an opportunity of returning to 
these lectures, and the movement which they represent, in the pages of 
this JouRNAL, it may suffice to say now that they illustrate all their 
author’s well-known merits at their best. Dr. Caird assimilated and 
restated Hegelian ideas in his own way; that way receives brilliant 
exemplification here—in its power over the English language, in its 
spiritual fervor, in its conscious effort to retain Christianity as a 
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doctrinal system, and yet to show that it is thoroughly consonant with 
the radical conclusions of modern inquiry. 

Many who possess acquaintance with Dr. Caird’s teaching through 
his other works will turn with keen expectation to the Master of 
Balliol’s memoir; whether to be satisfied or disappointed will depend 
altogether on the nature of this expectation. I incline to surinise that 
those of us who enjoyed Dr. Caird’s friendship will, on the whole, 
tend to be disappointed. The memoir tells too little of the man as he 
really was ; we miss anything in the nature of a complete presentation 
of a great transitive personality. Of this limitation Mr. Edward Caird 
is quite conscious. “For a long time,” he says, “my relations with 
him were so close and intimate that it is probably impossible for me 
to see him as others saw him.” On the other hand, readers who are 
not in a position to furnish filling in of their own will probably be 
satisfied. Moreover, all will certainly be moved by the deep-seated 
fraternal fiefas which breathes through these pages. 

A very interesting — possibly the most interesting — feature of the 
memoir is the consideration which Mr. Caird bestows by the way on 
the once burning question of his brother’s “orthodoxy.” Everyone 
who has acquaintance with the facts, and who knows Scotland, will 
assent to his contentions. Nay more, many will be prepared to go 
farther and to agree that he (Dr. Caird) “did not realize—I say this 
only to indicate a difference between us which was never completely 
settled in all our discussions— how great must be the transformation 
of the creed of Christendom before, in the language of Goethe’s well- 
known tale, the hut of the fisherman can be transformed into the altar 
of the great temple of humanity” (p. Ixvii). The whole tenor and tem- 
per of the Gifford Lectures support this statement, which will certainly 
startle many. Mr. Caird also emphasizes, and very justly, his brother’s 
modesty —a most striking quality in a man who exercised such marvel- 
ous sway over multitudes by his oratory. Of Dr. Caird’s administration 
at Glasgow university it is too early to speak as yet, but it may be said 
that his a/ma mater was never served by a more distinguished group of 
men—old and young alike—than during the middle period of his 
principalship. In dealing with this Mr. Caird has been compelled to 
exercise extreme reticence, for he was himself one of the chiefest orna- 
ments of the staff. In several regards this is distinctly unfortunate. 
Yet, despite the unavoidable limitations indicated, the memoir fur- 
nishes invaluable material for that estimate of John Caird which must 
one day be written, preferably, I venture to hope, in a history of the 
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remarkable evolution of Scottish religious thought after the Disruption 
of 1843. 

The first volume is embellished by a hitherto unpublished portrait 
of the Principal, representing him as he appeared toward the close of 
his life. The work ought to be in the hands of all who desire to form 
some estimate of the idealistic revival which swept Scotland from 1865 
to 1885, and in which the brothers, so touchingly associated here, 
were the most potent influences. 

R. M. WENLEY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Catvinism. Six Lectures delivered in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, 1898-9. By Apranam Kouyper, D.D., LL.D., 
M.P. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. No date. Pp. 
275. $1.25. 

In these lectures, delivered on the Z. P. Stone foundation, Dr. 

Kuyper takes up the discussion of Calvinism from a practical motive. 

He says that a main purpose of his lecturing in America is to show 

that Calvinism is much more than a system of dogmatic thought. To 

him it is no mere scheme of “five points’’ concerning predestination : 
it is a life-system. The succession of life-systems that runs through 
the history of our race includes— and includes only, according to Dr. 

Kuyper— Paganism, Islamism, Romanism, Calvinism, and Modernism. 

No others are worthy to rank with these. Calvinism represents the 

richest and ripest substance of Christianity, and has had its beneficent 

application to all the great human activities. In this volume the 
author discusses Calvinism in its relations to religion, politics, science, 
art, and the future. He claims that it is still capable of blessing man- 
kind abundantly, and that the world now needs it as much as ever. He 
insists in the strongest manner upon the absolute opposition between 
Calvinism and Modernism, and denounces Modernism, including the 
entire evolutionary idea and all the principal tendencies of modern 
life, as unqualifiedly false and anti-Christian. He is a brave and loyal 
champion, to whom the difficulties that attend the system that he 
defends seem to make no appeal and have no existence. It is 
extremely interesting to see Calvinism thus put forward as something 
far greater than most Calvinists have ever imagined that it was. It 
is interesting also to find the famous doctrinal element in the system so 
thoroughly subordinated to other matters. The book, unlike the 
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author’s Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, reviewed in these pages last 
year, is decidedly readable. It is full of vigorous thought, and minis- 
ters to mental enlargement. The printed page, which looks as if it had 
been made abroad, presents far more than its due share of typographical 
errors. 


WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 


Hamilton, N Y. 


THEOLOGY AS SCIENCE, and its Present Position and Prospects in 
the Reformed Church. By W. Hastiz, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose & Sons, 1899. Pp. 114. 2s. 

Tuis little volume contains three introductory lectures, the first two 
to students at the Glasgow Divinity School at the opening of the last 
session, the third being the author’s inaugural delivered three years 
ago. The subjects are, “ Theology as Science,” “ Theology as Scientific 
Knowledge of God,” “The Present Position and Prospects of the 
Theology of the Reformed Church.” 

In the first lecture he seeks to show that, while theology is not a 
physical science, nor possible by the method of physical science, it is 
yet a historical science so far as it has to do with the history and com- 
parison of religions; also that, while it is not merely philosophy, 
which is rather a method of thought than a science, it is, nevertheless, 
scientific and systematic knowledge of God. In the second lecture he 
discusses two leading definitions of theology: (1) theology as science 
of religion, (2) theology as science of God. According much merit 
to the forms, he objects to its subjective character, and accepts the 
second, holding that religious phenomenology involves ontology, the 
denial of which is the ¢endential error of the present. “ Theology is 
scientific, objective, and theognostic,” he says. Thus the supreme 
function of theology is to advance from faith to scientific knowledge of 
God. He closes with a strong plea for the right of theology to its 
place in the university. The third lecture is an able defense of the 
theology of the Reformed church, urging that its historic strength has 
been in its objective theological principle. 

Without estimating the author’s position, which would carry us too 
far afield, it may be said that his point of view is mainly traditional, 
yet with sympathy for the new movements. 


GEORGE B. FOSTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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GLAUBENSREGEL, HEILIGE SCHRIFT, UND TAUFBEKENNTNIS. Unter- 
suchungen iiber die dogmatische Autoritat, ihr Werden und 
ihre Geschichte, vornehmlich in der alten Kirche. Von Dr. 
Jowannes Kunze. Leipzig: Dé6rffling & Franke, 1899. 
Pp. xii+ 560. M. 15. 

In the few well-chosen terms of the title the author gives us a gen- 
eral view of the character and aim of his contribution to historical 
theology. The argument is based on a thorough study of the develop- 
ment of the regu/da fidet and the prevalence of the trinitarian formula 
of baptism in the early Christian church, with special emphasis on 
their relation to Holy Scripture. It supports the idea that, during the 
second century and subsequently until papal authority became domi- 
nant, the written Word stood in the consciousness of all Christian 
teachers as the norm of faith. 

The argument is throughout historical, it may be said dogmatico- 
historical. The regula fidei, like the baptismal formula, was from the 
beginning of the post-apostolic age trinitarian, as Dr. Kunze shows by 
numerous citations from Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
other prominent writers. As regards the formula of baptism, Origen, 
for example, nowhere postulates the authority of the church at Rome, 
nor in his teaching does he speak as if he were introducing a new idea 
or novel order; but the tone of his language presupposes the usage of 
the church as prevalent, not only in Egypt, but in the church universal 
from the first decades of the second century (p. 60). 

Much space is given by Kunze to the discussion of the question 
respecting the relation which in the belief and teaching of the Nicene 
and ante-Nicene age the regu/a bore to Scripture. He demonstrates by 
many quotations from the Fathers that the regu/a was not a tradition 
that in the thought of the church complemented Scripture or in point 
of authority stood above it. Instead, the relative position of the two 
things is directly the opposite. What is the regula fidei? What the 
apostolic tradition? It addresses faith from the apostolic writings, 
which are the rich inheritance of the post-apostolic church. “The 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are a constituent part of the 
reguia, and there can be no ‘canon’ without Scripture” (pp. 95, 207)- 

Agreeably to the judgment of the author, as the result of his 
investigations, the canon was not absolutely identified either with 
Scripture or the baptismal confession, yet both were included. He 
endeavors accordingly to express his idea of their relationship thus: 
The regula fidet is the baptismal confession as set against heresies, as 
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completed and interpreted by Holy Scripture, Scripture itself being an 
essential element of the reguda (p. 185). 

Kunze devotes the eighth chapter, extending through 130 pages, to 
a rigid inquiry into the long conflict of the church with Gnosticism and 
Marcionism touching the critical standard of Christian belief. Like 
other parts of the book, the discussion enters into details, and is full 
and exhaustive—a discussion that will amply reward the patient 
student. 

The subordination of the regu/a fidet to Scripture as prevalent in 
the ante-Nicene age continued in the history of the church until the 
growing authority of the papacy attained supremacy. Gradually dur- 
ing the medizval period the attitude of tradition toward Scripture was 
reversed ; the reversal becoming complete in the decrees of the council 
of Trent. Scripture was subordinated to the authority of the hierarchy. 
Kunze summarizes this doctrine of Roman Catholicism as follows: 
The canon of the Old and New Testaments has become what it is by 
the determination of the church; the canon is mechanically and 
unchangeably fixed by her decrees ; it is a collection in all its parts of 
equal value, since the whole has its origin in inspiration, that is, the 
one Holy Ghost is the author of Scripture, and all its contents are the 
Word of God; only the church has authority to interpret Scripture 
(p. 311). 

The final chapter brings to view the revival, by the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, of the ideas of the early church concerning the 
relation of the apostles’ creed to Scripture; especially the conceptions 
of Luther and Calvin. Luther was somewhat inclined to accept the 
legend respecting the direct apostolic authorship of the creed; but in 
consequence of the historical investigations of Calvin and his co-work- 
ers the legend was dismissed. The extraordinary excellence of the 
creed_as a summary affirmation of the primordial facts of Christian 
revelation was not only acknowledged, but also vindicated and extolled. 
Luther says that the construction is so masterly and pure that it could 
not be made better. Calvin calls it apostolic, but has little concern 
about its authorship (p. 479). 

The author has shown, as he ventures to believe, that in the prin- 
ciple as affirmed by Luther he may recognize the legitimate goal of the 
development in the church of the idea respecting the rule of faith. 
Hence, in connection with his representation of Luther’s principle, 
he offers us as the dogmatic result of his historical studies the following 
proposition: The New Testament is and must remain the dogmatic 
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and ethical authority and norm of the Christian church, because it is 
the only authentic historical memorial (Denkma/) of the apostolic gos- 
pel on which the church was founded. A confession of faith is valid 
if governed throughout by Holy Scripture; and the church has 
authority to teach only in subjection to the confession, and through 
the confession in subjection to Scripture (p. 529). 

The work of Dr. Kunze is a scholarly production — a valuable con- 
tribution to Bible literature. It embraces a critical history of the 
question concerning the standard of belief and practice in every 
period and amid all the doctrinal conflicts of the church. The book 
merits a translation into English, as in English we have no work, so 
far as my knowledge extends, so thorough, scholarly, and complete on 
this aspect of the claims of the Bible which just now is challenging the 
solemn inquiries of scholars. 


EML. V. GERHART. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


How Mucu ts Lert oF THE OLD Doctrines? By WASHINGTON 
GiappDEN, D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899, 
Pp. iv+321. $1.25. 

Gop’s EpucaTion oF Man. By Witiiam DeWitt Hype, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1899. Pp. xii+ 252. $1.25. 

THE THEOLOGY OF CIVILIZATION. By CHARLES F. DoLteE. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1899. Pp. 256. $1. 

Dr. GLADDEN, always helpful, has here discussed the present state of 
theological thought for the benefit of doubters on the one hand, and of 
timid believers on the other. He considers the main topics in the 
light of that criticism and science from which some hope and some fear 
so much, and shows, in love for Christian truth and sympathy for per- 
plexed minds, that what is precious in the old faith remains unchanged. 
He not only admits but claims that the forms of doctrine have been 
altered. But he would have us know that the new forms are more free 
from difficulty than the old, and the inspiration of religion is with us 
still. The book will do good service. 

President Hyde has made a suggestive and stimulating contribu- 
tion to the thought of the time. He accepts, defends, and elaborates 
the idea that the true conception of life is educational, with God as the 
educator. The book is a study of God’s educational methods, as 
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revelation and experience make them known. After an introduction 
treating of the reorganization of the faith, the three central chapters are 
entitled “Control by Law,” “Conversion by Grace,” and “ Character 
through Service.” These three methods work into one another, and 
constitute, in Dr. Hyde’s judgment, a kind of graded course of divine 
instruction for mankind. Into the field and scope of these three 
departments he endeavors to gather the truth that is helpful for spirit- 
ual education ; and he thus presents, as far as possible, a comprehen- 
sive view of the essentials of Christian theology, in the light of his 
organizing idea. In his closing chapter he concretely exhibits the 
advantages of the point of view that his treatment has commended. This 
brief statement of the purpose is enough to show how certain it is that 
the author’s endeavor will present vulnerable points on various sides. 
Old terminology is turned to the use of new ideas, and that is a pro- 
cess that always raises questions. The treatment could scarcely be 
expected to be equally strong throughout, and one critic will make 
objection to one part of the book, and another to another. Neverthe- 
less the book is thoroughly alive, and full of zeal for truth and right- 
eousness. Whatever deductions from full approval any reader may 
make for himself, the book is a wholesome one, and one that the 
average minister may well be recommended to read and ponder. 

Mr. Dole advocates the idea that the theology of a period ought to 
correspond to the best attaininents of the period, and that deliberate 
effort ought to be devoted to making it so correspond. When civili- 
zation has attained a good degree of intellectual and moral clearness, 
it is not right that the conceptions of theology should be allowed to 
remain crude and unworthy ; and in our day the time has come when 
theology should be simplified, clarified, and rendered more worthy of 
our best estate. Mr. Dole’s contribution to this work in the present 
volume is full of vigorous and fearless thinking, on a high ethical 
plane. He does not do the entire work and rear the comprehensive 
structure of theology, but he does propose foundations for it. He 
unfolds a doctrine of God, of the moral order, of human personality, 
and of personal religion, and he carries his strong and vital doctrine to 
application, in regard to a number of practical questions of right and 
wrong in common life. To some his theology would seem far too sim 
ple and brief, and far too modern, but there is no denying its fine 
quality. The book is characterized by an uncompromising and cheer- 
ful morality which it is pleasant to encounter. No ethical doubts 
embarrass the author. Perhaps he is too serenely confident: perhaps 
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he underestimates evil. In speaking highly of the ethical element there 
is no purpose to depreciate the religious, for the whole work is suffused 
with reverence and love toward that “infinite Good Will” which is 
God. And the style of the book is well worthy of its spiritual sub- 
stance. 


WILLIAM N. CLarKE. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


Can I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER? Lectures delivered in the 
Summer School of Theology of Harvard University, 1899. 
By WiLiiam NeEwTon CrarkE, D.D., author of What shall 
We Think of Christianity? and An Outline of Theology. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 215. $1. 


THE subjects of these lectures are (1) “‘ A Practical Argument for 
the Being of God;” (2) “Divine Personality ;” (3) “The Relation 
between God and Man,” and (4) “The Moral Effect of the Doctrine 
of God.” 

Whatever Dr. Clarke writes will be sure to find readers among 
thoughtful men, and these lectures, though addressed to a school of 
theology, are in form and style level to laymen of average intelligence. 
His method of putting the argument for the being of God is “ prac- 
tical” and forcible. A godless universe must be a mindless universe, 
which this manifestly is not, and though the sin and suffering in the 
world may seem to forbid belief in a good God, yet the fact that there 
is any goodness in the world and that religion is normal to men com- 
pels the belief that God is good. The agency, or force, that produced 
and controls the universe being intelligent and benevolent, “a con- 
scious unity of intelligence, affection, and power,” is, by the very defini- 
tion of personality, a person. The relation of this person to men 
involves authority, whether kingly or parental. In fact, it is both, the 
former manifested prominently in the infancy of the race, the latter in 
its increasing maturity. Man made in the image of God sustains to 
God a filial relation, but sonship is not complete till man accepts the 
relation with the spirit of filial trust and obedience, so that it is not 
absurd to say that one Jorn a son may decome a son of God, a true son 
in loyalty and affection. The author’s discussion of divine fatherhood 
and human sonship seems to leave nothing further necessary. The 
conception of God as rightful ruler has produced in men a sense of 
duty. The conception of him as righteous in character has made them 
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feel that to secure his favor and approbation they must be righteous, and 
the belief in him as Father has deepened their sense of duty and of the 
ill-desert of sin. ‘Thus men have been enabled to live in better con- 
formity to such moral standards as they had, and been helped pro- 
gressively to raise their standards. 

The discussion is so frank and candid as to disarm all prejudice, 
and so transparently clear and convincing that it cannot but be help- 
ful to all who honestly desire an intelligent faith in God the Father. 


N. S. BurTOoN. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


LiFE BEYOND DEATH. Being a Review of the World’s Beliefs 
on the Subject, a Consideration of Present Conditions of 
Thought and Feeling, Leading to the Question as to whether 
it can be Demonstrated as a Fact. To which is added an 
Appendix containing some Hints as to Personal Experi- 
ences and Opinions. By Minor Jupson Savace, D.D. 
(Harvard). London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1899. Pp. xv+336. $1.50. ¢ 

Tuis book, by a well-known Unitarian minister, is an argument for 
Spiritualism of the higher kind. The author surveys the beliefs con- 
cerning the future existence of man which have been held at various 
times and by various great teachers. He begins with primitive ideas, 
and then reviews successively the ideas of the Old Testament, of Paul, 
of Jesus, of the Middle Ages, of the existing Protestant denominations, 
and of the modern agnostics. He is thus brought to Spiritualism, 
which he presents in five chapters. In an appendix he gives us some of 
his own experiences with mediums, whom he prefers to call “‘psychics.” 

The design of the entire study is to show that there is crying need of 

Spiritualism to answer the doubts of the mind and satisfy the craving 

of the heart. With the great majority of Christians this course of 

reasoning will avail but little. Their doubts and cravings are satisfied 
by the revelation of future life contained in the New Testament. For 

Dr. Savage, however, this revelation is not worth much. He finds that 

Paul was dominated by the views current among the Jews of the first 

century. He is quite uncertain as to what the views of Christ were, 

and the resurrection of Christ he does not even mention. It is no 
wonder that he turns to Spiritualism for light. It is easy for him to 
show the great need of Spiritualism, if one grants his interpretations 
of Paul and Christ. But few will do that. It is to be hoped that his 
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interpretations of other teachers are more intelligent. The Spiritualism 
to which Dr. Savage would introduce us, he says, is of the higher kind. 
He admits and denounces the frauds of the ordinary mediums, and 
assures us that it is useless to go tothem. But where is the honest 
Spiritualism to be found? The world has grown weary of the dis- 
honest, and has not yet discovered the honest. Dr. Savage writes in 
an easy, colloquial style, and difficult distinctions of thought do not 
trouble him, but become luminous under his plain and simple exposi- 
tion. The publisher has given his discussion a sumptuous dress, and 
those who find no satisfaction in the contents of the book will admire 
its artistic appearance. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE THEOLOGY OF MopERN LITERATURE. By Rev. S. Law 
Witson, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1896; 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xx 
+446. $3. 

In his preface Dr. Wilson proposes to himself the task of bringing 
modern literature “into comparison with the theology of church and 
creed.” The particular creed is not designated ; but it becomes plain in 


the pages that follow that the standard by which modern literature is 
tried is that of “ evangelical Christianity,” somewhat narrowly construed. 

If Dr. Wilson’s “theology” is narrow, his conception of “litera- 
ture” is sufficiently broad. Ina lengthy chapter of introduction the 
reprehensible theological teaching of a swarm of popular latter-day 
novelists is gravely exposed. Have Marie Corelli, Sarah Grand, Haw- 
ley Smart, and “ Rita” a standing in literature ? But anything, it seems, 
will serve Dr. Wilson as a peg to hang asermon on. Marie Corelli’s 
Barabbas furnishes the text for a discourse refuting the ‘back-to- 
Christ” heresy. “Rita,” whose insignificance might have protected her, 
is solemnly lectured for her misplaced sympathy with “poor Pharaoh” 
and her defense of Cain. But will the readers of Marie Corelli and 
“‘ Rita” ever so much as hear of Dr. Wilson’s book? And does any 
reader of English literature, properly so called, care in the least for the 
erroneous notions of inspiration held by these industrious purveyors 
of fiction ? 

In succeeding chapters Emerson, Carlyle, Browning, George Eliot, 
Macdonald, Ian Maclaren, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Hardy, and Mere- 
dith are discussed in turn. Upon these authors Dr. Wilson makes 
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many interesting and acute observations, with frequent and apt quota- 
tion. He is intelligent, clear, vigorous, sometimes hard, but often 
sympathetic. Nevertheless, he can never get away from the creed of 
evangelical Christianity. He holds a brief for it, indeed, and he argues 
the case for his client at tiresome length. One looks for criticism and 
finds polemics. What, for example, could be more exasperating to the 
reader interested in George Eliot’s religious or irreligious thought than 
to encounter seven solid pages setting forth and confuting the errors 
of that long-forgotten book, George Hennell’s An Jnguiry into the 
Origin of Christianity; or to be asked to listen to an enumeration of 
Dr. Wilson’s objections to Emerson’s doctrine of the intuitive knowl- 
edge of God ? 

It is a minor grievance, but a real one, that Dr. Wilson allows himself 
to employ such barbarisms as “ concussed,” “‘unresurrected,” “ magnifi- 
cated,” “ requisitioned,” “ shepherdised.” The list might be extended. 

It is George Meredith whose theology meets most closely the 
exacting demand of Dr. Wilson’s type of orthodoxy, and his chapter 
upon Meredith is in consequence the least “preachy” and the most 
readable in the book. 

Dr. Wilson’s topic is a most interesting one. He has evidently 
made careful preparation by the thoughtful reading of many books. 
He can write good English when he will. But the homiletic habit is 
so strong upon him that he has done little more than to furnish mate- 
rial which, sifted and cleared of slag, would make an excellent book of 
a sort much needed. 

A. K. PARKER. 


CuHIcaGo, ILL. 


ETHICS AND REVELATION. By Henry S. Nasu, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1899. Pp. vii+277. $1.50. 

Tuis work is sure to be greeted with many a well-merited enconium. 
Like the author’s earlier volume, Genesis of the Social Conscience, it 
fairly abounds in vivacity and force. He who guides us, as we advance, 
is manifestly a thinker. His outlook is wide, and his insight is quick 
and penetrating. Nor does his logic limp. An amazing alertness of 
thought, and a singular aptness of speech, distinguish and dignify the 
progress of a searching and difficult discussion. Acute sayings, 
cogent definitions, unexpected glimpses into distant regions beyond, 
illuminate the stages of a serious and well-sustained argument. 
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As regards the general contents of Ethics and Revelation, the open- 
ing words of the first lecture answer our inquiry forthwith: “The aim 
of these lectures is to show that the Bible marks out the road along 
which conscience must travel, if it would treat our life on earth with 
abiding seriousness” (p. 1). The theme, assuredly, is a most inviting 
one; a very few words will suffice to outline the author’s procedure as 
he essays to deal with it. 

Professor Nash imagines himself and the reader to be confronted, 
throughout the discussion, by a modern scientific student of ethics — 
one who exalts, exalts perhaps unduly, the prerogative of reason, but 
who certainly views with undisguised and unvarying suspicion the dicta 
of conventional authority. Touching absolutely all things, he demands 
“patient and fearless examination” (pp. 191, 224, etc.). The man in 
question is not thought of as being a Christian man; but it is assumed 
that he is willing to embrace Christianity if he can be convinced that 
such action would be reasonable. Yet further, he is a man who does not 
believe too exclusively in “the other world;” he is one, rather, who 
recognizes, and who eagerly utilizes, the advantages which the present 
world can supply. And finally, this modern inquirer’s unit of thought 
— his fundamental concept, his ultimate principle— is individuality : 
not the individual, separate and apart from the rest of the race, but 
rather “the human individual as made up of, and exhausted by, 
relationships with history” (pp. 75, 76). ‘The man who denies his 
responsibilities for truth is outside the moral order of things. Like- 
wise the man who denies his responsibility for society is outside the 
moral order of things” (p. 104). “The only thoroughly good thing 
which the visible universe knows is a human will, wholly bent upon 
spreading and communicating the goods of individuality” (p. 216). 
“ There is need to recognize and safeguard one’s neighbor’s rights, in 
order to be sure of one’s own”’ (p. 162). 

Such being the case, Professor Nash goes on to show that, since 
“the world that offers itself to the attention of apologetics today differs 
deeply from the Mediterranean world, apologetics, while working out 
the same central ideas, must take a different turn” (p. 185). He pro- 
ceeds to prove, in obedience to severely scientific methods, (1) that 
“individuality, self-knowledge, and self-masterhood [constitute] the 
pearl of great price” (p. 173), and that the preservation and develop- 
ment of these qualtities are the highest end of our being. “ The one and 
sole good is individuality: all other goods are the trimmings and trap- 
pings of this” (p. 231). (2) A conscious individuality and “ deepening 
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self-knowledge and strengthening self-masterhood are not to be 
attained except in communion with society” (p. 188). 

Lecture 3, which deals with “Comparative Religion, and the Prin- 
ciple of Individuality,” is especially acute and timely; it is probably 
the best of the six. 

It is a great pity that the volume under consideration has been 
written by an expert for experts; for herein its usefulness will be found 
to have been needlessly circumscribed. It deals too largely in abstrac- 
tions, and appeals far too much to the abstract reason. Oftentimes 
we seem to be carried away into a world of unreality, as the writer 
indulges his fondness for strange collocations of terms, needless subtlety 
of phrasing, and severely philosophical forms of statement. The author 
says somewhere: “Apologetics is an effort of reason exerted by the 
Christian consciousness, in the desire to remove or lessen certain men- 
tal difficulties which, so long as they hold their ground, put it out of 
the question for the outsider to give free course to the tendencies which 
life at large might start in him” (p. 75); but this book, in many por- 
tions of it, furnishes instances of the way in which a professed apologetic 
may so mu/tiply mental difficulties as practically to defeat the very pur- 
pose of his whole undertaking. The discussion is sadly in need of 
being translated into a speech that is more terse, pithy, and apt. 

Louis H. Jorpan. 

TORONTO, 

Canada. 


NEUTESTAMENTLICHE ETHIK. Von D. HERMANN Jacosy, ord 
Professor der Theologie und Konsistorialrat in K6énigsberg 
Kénigsberg: Verlag von Thomas & Oppermann (Ferd. 
Beyer’s Buchhandlung), 1899. Pp. xi+ 472. M. 11. 


Tuis is much more than a treatise on Christian ethics in the ordinary 
sense. The author has subjected the New Testament to an exhaustive 
study, with the single purpose of ascertaining its ethical teachings, that 
is, what, according to its several writers and teachers, should be the 
conduct of men, in all possible relations both to God and their fellow- 
men, and the motives of such conduct; what, in fact, are the elements 
of an ideal Christian life and character. 


He regards the ethical teachings of the Old Testament as defective 
in two respects. It allows some things, because of the hardness of 
men’s hearts, which the New Testament condemns; and it enforces 
its requirements by divine authority (appealing, of course, to every 
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man’s sense of moral obligation); while the New Testament, on 
the other hand, not only sets up an ideally perfect standard of duty, 
but substitutes /ove for authority as the motive of action and conduct, 
By all the writers of the New Testament love is recognized as the 
supreme law. To obey God’s commandments or to do good to our 
neighbor from any other motive than love is to fall below the standard 
of the New Testament. But love is of God. He that loveth is born of 
God. Love is the fruit of the Spirit of God, which we have freely 
received of God. The reception of the Spirit is indeed the free and 
intelligent act of the individual, but regeneration (die Meugedurt), 
which is the work of the Spirit, is the implantation of love in the heart, 
which becomes from that moment the law of the life. As Jesus said to 
Nicodemus: “Except a man be born from above he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” Here our author lays the chief emphasis. He 
reiterates that love is the fulfilling of the law, and love is the fruit of 
the Spirit which we have of God. ‘To this test all conduct and charac- 
ter must be subjected. He would not say (though he is liable to be so 
understood) that Christ abrogated the law given in the Old Testament, 
but that love lifts the subject of law into a higher sphere where he no 
longer feels the pressure of law, but serves in newness of spirit, not in 
the oldness of the letter. 

The method chosen by the author is that of biblical theology, the 
several New Testament books, taken in groups, being subjected to a 
careful search with a view to ascertaining the ethical teachings of each 
and the application of these teachings to conduct and life. Though 
involving some repetition, it has special advantages, since in this way 
the author is able to present each writer’s teachings in the light of the 
circumstances that called them forth. Thus the apparently conflicting 
teachings of James and Paul respecting faith and works are shown to 
agree, and Paul’s instructions given to the corrupt church in Corinth, 
and those to the purer church in Philippi, when studied in the light of 
the condition of the respective churches, are in substantial harmony. 
Indeed, our author does not find any want of harmony in the ethical 
teaching of the New Testament writers. The fact is recognized that 
Christ and the writers of the books of the New Testament regard the 
ethical standard set up by them as an ideal one which love will con- 
strain every disciple to strive to reach, but which no one is to 
count himself to have attained. Though (ideally) he that is born of 
God cannot sin, he that saith he hath no sin is a liar, so that 
every disciple needs reproof and instruction and exhortation. The 
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indispensable thing is love which prompts the lifelong endeavor 
after holiness. 

The author has carried out his purpose with great thoroughness. 
Taking the books of the New Testament, in groups, he has presented 
with great clearness the ethical teachings of each as the law of love 
gives them form and character ; showing what this law requires of each 
one in the various relations of human life: as members of the king- 
dom of God; as members or officers of the church ; as subjects of civil 
government ; as members of the family, parents and children, husbands 
and wives; as masters and servants; toward the poor ; toward enemies 
and strangers and the heathen; and not merely the outward acts or 
conduct, but the motives of action and the feelings cherished. He dis- 
cusses with discrimination the mutual relation of love and faith and 
repentance and regeneration, emphasizing equally the divine and the 
human elements, in their harmonious coédperation— God working in 
us, while we work out our own salvation. Occasionally (not often) he 
makes hair-splitting analyses or subtle distinctions hard to be under- 
stood, as when he discusses at some length Paul’s use of the phrase 
“the obedience of faith” in Rom. 1:5 and 16:26. We think we 
understand Paul, but we are not sure we understand Jacoby. 

Our author seems to attach undue importance to baptism. He 
speaks of disciples as coming into union with Christ, and as receiving 
the Holy Spirit, in baptism. He interprets Christ’s words to Nico- 
demus to mean that baptism as well as being born from above is neces- 
sary to entrance into the kingdom of God. He calls baptism an act of 
faith (G/audensthat), but also the mediation ( Vermittelung) of the recep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and because it is the former it is the latter, and 
so on both accounts it is the founding (Begriindung) of a new life; but 
he does not fail to insist that baptism avails nothing where faith and 
love, of which they are the sign, are wanting, here, manifestly, leaving 
no place for infant baptism, which indeed he says (as shown by 1 Cor. 
7:14) was not in use in Paul’s time. 

Our author’s attitude toward the law contained in the Old Testa- 
ment inclines him to regard such passages as Matt 5: 17-20 and 24:20 
as probably not uttered by Jesus, but derived from logia or tradition 
by Matthew who desired to make the gospel acceptable to his Jewish 
brethren. Conservative scholars will regard such text criticism as arbi- 
trary and dangerous. 

The work is one, upon the whole, of great merit and value. The 
author has kept strictly within the lines which he proposed to himself 
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—the ethical teachings of the New Testament as distinguished from 
historical or doctrinal, and within these lines he has done his work 
thoroughly. His interpretations of Scripture are scholarly and sound 
and clear. His treatment of difficult questions indicates candor and 
soberness of judgment, and his spirit is not only reverent, but thor- 
oughly religious. 
N. S. Burton. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


CHRIST IN CREATION AND EtuicaL Monism. By Avcustus 
Hopkins StronG, President of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. Philadelphia: The Roger Williams Press, 1899. Pp. 
xix+524. $3. 

Tus is a handsome, well-printed volume of about five hundred 
pages. It comprises essays, papers, and addresses on a considerable 
variety of subjects, ranging from the most difficult problems in dog- 
matic theology, through history and criticism, to a series of warm, prac- 
tical exhortations given to the students of Rochester Seminary on their 
graduation (1888-99). Such a mass of material must prove a severe 
test of any man’s intellectual power and equipment; and Dr. Strong 
comes well out of the test. His wide reading, his intellectual energy, 
and his moral rigor receive ample witness and illustration in these pages. 

There are certain subjects in which Dr. Strong is chiefly interested 
as a Christian thinker. To these he returns on every opportunity to 
reiterate, to illustrate, to defend his own strongly held convictions. 
Two of these subjects pervade so many portions of the book with their 
influence that they have been chosen for its title, ‘Christ in Creation,” 
“Ethical Monism.” A third is “Evolution.” Probably the subject 
on which our author feels himself compelled to speak most strenuously 
is that of ‘Ethical Monism.” Heeasily shows that many of the brightest 
thinkers of our day—poets, theologians, and philosophers— affirm 
their faith in a monistic solution of the problem of existence. And he 
also shows, without much difficulty, the directions in which “‘ monism ” 
of some kind or another aids our solution of some theological and 
philosophical problems. Dr. Strong is, of course, most careful to dis- 
tinguish his monism from that of Spinoza or the materialist. He also, 
though more vaguely and inadequately, distinguishes it from idealism. 
Fe* him monism is the doctrine of “ one underlying reality, the infinite 
and eternal spirit of God, who contains within his own being the ground 
and principle of all other being” (p. 65). He is not afraid to say that 
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“there is but one substance, and that substance is God,” so long as the 
word “substance” is taken in its metaphysical meaning, as that “ which 
stands under, which upholds, which furnishes the principle of life and 
being.” Dr. Strong will go even farther than that. If we regard God 
as the absolute self-consciousness, and if we assert that Christ “is of 
the substance of God, yet he possesses a distinct personality ;” and, 
further still, if, taking a hint from certain phases of psychological inves- 
tigation, we admit the possibility of multiple consciousnesses within 
our own self-consciousness, why should we shrink from believing that 
in the substance of God there may be multitudinous finite personali- 
ties, that our human self-consciousnesses may be of the very substance 
of God ? 

Monism, as thus described, is called ethical, because by conserving 
the full reality of the human self-consciousness, claiming freedom and 
responsibility, it avoids the deadly moral results of that monism which 
fully identifies God and the universe. 

Our author believes that this doctrine is both confirmed and illu- 
minated by his christological doctrine. Christ is, of course, the eternal 
Logos, a personal being, through whom all the thought of God utters 
itself in creation and history. ‘Creation is the externalization of the 
divine ideas through the will of Christ!” In him all things are 
held together. He is for Dr. Strong the explanation alike of the ulti- 
mate mechanical and epistemological problems. JZ. g., we are told 
that “we cannot explain the interaction between individual things 
unless they are all embraced within a unitary being who constitutes 
their underlying reality.” ‘What holds together the planets of the 
solar system? The Scriptures answer, ‘In Azm all thing consist’ or 
hold together” (p. 8). Likewise, “there must be a bond between the 
knower and the known. ‘The two must be connected by some being 
which is their reality,’ and which constitutes the ground of their exist- 
ence. And so we snow in Christ” (p. 9). This fundamental relation 
of Christ to the universe is used by Dr. Strong in relation, not only to 
metaphysical, but also to strictly theological problems, such as the 
atonement. Dr. Strong does not here explicitly develop his doctrine of 
evolution, but he frequently refers to it as a theory which he heartily 
and ungrudgingly accepts. To him it is easy to see that evolution is 
just God’s method, and that “ Christ is the principle of evolution.” 
The fall of man is said with great emphasis to be quite consistent with 
a doctrine of evolution, because at the first man must have been in 
harmony with his environment, and his sin is “ revolt against the will of 
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God.” On this subject Dr. Strong appears to have lost his oppor- 
tunity of writing what would be exceedingly helpful, by finding his 
solution too easily. 

And, indeed, that is our main criticism of the leading positions 
expounded in the leading essays of this book. Dr. Strong solves 
philosophical problems by means of dogmatic doctrines. A Christian 
believer may well accept his dogmatic positions and have faith that 
they do fit into the universe of facts. But something more is needed 
by way of philosophic explanation than is here granted ere our faith 
becomes intellectual insight. For example, the idea that the universe 
must rest in and be held together by a unitary principle is often 
asserted without being explained. That is no great crime. But when 
Dr. Strong goes on dogmatically to say that this principle must be spirit 
or a personality, we catch our breath. Oh! if he could prove that, his 
brows should be garlanded with our praises forever. And that is the 
kind of leap which Dr. Strong frequently takes with great Christian joy 
and confidence; but he leaves the philosopher yonder with large eyes 
of yearning, unable to leap. Exactly the same kind of thing takes 
place as to monism and evolution, and the vicarious sufferings of our 
Redeemer. 

Only one small slip has struck our attention. Professor Upton is 
said (p. 50) to be “ Upton at Manchester,” the fact being that he is on 
the staff of Manchester New College, the Unitarian theological school 
to which Martineau was so long attached in London, and which was a 
few years ago moved to Oxford. 


W. DoucLas MACKENZIE. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Il. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT, Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. With an Introductory Letter to the 
Right Hon. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, M.P. By Rev. 
Matcotm MacCo tt, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1899. Pp. Ixxviii+ 565. $2.50. 

Tuis book is a plea for the ritualists of the Anglican church, and 
is designed for the more intelligent of those readers who are interested 
in theological discussions. Dr. MacColl possesses some unusual quali- 
fications as an advocate of his party. He hates the papal system 
heartily, and hence will not be accused of wishing to deliver the Church 
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of England over to Rome. He professes a respect for the Noncon- 
formists as hearty as his hatred of the papal system, for he sees that 
at least they are in earnest to do good, and are succeeding in doing it. 
Still further, he is moderate in his ritualism, and puts a comparatively 
innocent interpretation upon its most objectionable features. 

By the “ Reformation settlement” he means the settlement of Pro- 
testant doctrine and administration by the English church of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He does not claim that ritualism 
was established by this settlement, but only that it was clearly recog- 
nized as a permitted and legal type of faith and practice. His argu- 
ment is chiefly historical, and, where he confines himself to the history 
of his own church, it appears to be successful. But, in order to accom- 
plish his purpose fully, he is compelled to define the doctrines and 
practices of his party, and to attempt to defend them by an appeal to 
reason and Scripture; and here he is weak. 

He comes perilously near making the presence of Christ in the 
eucharist purely spiritual He comes perilously near making the 
eucharistic sacrifice the mere submission of the will of the participants 
to the divine will. He comes perilously near making the confessional 
nothing more than the ordinary Nonconformist inquiry-meeting, and 
assures us that every faithful Nonconformist pastor has a confessional, 
and that Mr. Moody had one. He comes perilously near making 
purgatory the mere continued probation of immature souls, some of 
whom turn from the light, while others learn to rejoice in it. 

No doubt these softened representations of the system which Dr. 
MacColl wishes to have his church permit will win the favor of many, 
and will do something to check the rising tide of popular opposition. 
But they will not influence very greatly the minds of the better- 
instructed of his opponents. They do not represent the real abuses 
which the Anglican is asked to tolerate within the pale of his church. 
The majority of the pronounced ritualists believe in such a real pres- 
ence of Christ in the eucharist as justifies them in elevating the bread 
for the worship of the people. They believe in a eucharistic sacrifice 
which perpetuates the sacrifice of Calvary, not by the mere submission 
of the will of the worshiper to the will of God, but equally if no 
worshiper is present, and hence in saying mass even if the church is 
empty, as a means of presenting to God an acceptable oblation. They 
believe in a confessional whose priest possesses a very real authority 
to remit sin and to retain it. They believe in a purgatory from which 
souls may be delivered by masses and prayers offered on earth. The 
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views presented by such writers as Dr. MacColl constitute only the 
head of the pleading camel, and, if admitted to the house, will surely 
be followed by the neck, the hump, and the whole body. 

One cannot commend too highly the dignity and urbanity of Dr. 
MacColl. He has strong party preferences, but no partisan rancor, 
and always attributes the best motives to his opponents. He has been 
a diligent student of the records of his own church, and makes his 
pages interesting with some curious bits of history, like that concern- 
ing the papal plot to assassinate Queen Elizabeth, and the chapter 
entitled “‘‘The Prisoner of the Vatican.” He uses modern science in 
a skilful manner to illustrate the more mystical of his speculations, as 
in the chapter entitled “The Propinquity of the Spiritual World.” 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE FIFTH Book oF HOOKER’s Treatise of the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. By Very Rev. FRAncis Pacer, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1899. Pp x-+ 265. I2s. 


By common consent, Thomas Hooker is the classical writer of the 
English church on ecclesiastical polity. He produced his celebrated 
treatise on that subject, consisting of eight books, during the closing 
years of the sixteenth century. It was a period of fierce controversy. 
The Puritans, many of them learned men, like Cartwright and Travers, 
vehemently maintained that the ceremonies and government of the 
Church of England were unscriptural. To meet these attacks Hooker 
wrote his “ Polity.” But while it was born of controversy, it is singu- 
larly free from bitterness. This is all the more remarkable when we 
remember the stinging invective of his famous opponents. But in his 
defense of the ceremonies, rites, and polity of the English church, he 
based his contentions on the great fundamental principles of law and 
theology, so that his writing is of permanent value. 

In this “Introduction” the author sets forth clearly the life and 
labors of Hooker, and the contentions of the Puritans, so that any 
intelligent reader may be prepared to understand and fully appreciate 
the profoundly philosophical treatise of Hooker on the “ Laws of Eccle- 
siastical Polity.” 

The author has prepared this “Introduction” simply for the fifth 
book of Hooker’s treatise. But he unfolds the main positions of Hooker 
in each of the four preceding books, since this is necessary to the 
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understanding of the fifth. In the fifth book Hooker briefly states 
principles which he more fully elaborates in the three remaining 
books, so that our author, in this scholarly volume, leads us into the 
thought of the whole eight books of Hooker’s “ Polity.” 

The author has done his work thoroughly. He is evidently well 
versed in the abundant literature pertaining to his topic, and he has used 
it with effect. While in all points we agree with neither him nor 
Hooker, this “Introduction” will be to the writings of Hooker what 
Cope’s “ Introduction” is to the writings of Aristotle. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DER MUNDLICHE VORTRAG UND DIE GEBARDENSPRACHE DES EVAN- 
GELISCHEN PREDIGERS. Ein Handbuch zum Selbstunter- 
richt fiir angehende Geistliche. Von H. ALLInN, K@nigl. 
Superintendent und Kreisschulinspektor zu Leubingen. 
Leipzig: E. Ungleich, 1898. Pp.iv+ 404. M. 6. 

THE reputation of the Germans for thoroughness in scholarship 
causes one to open with interest a German work on the delivery of 
preachers ; but one who is familiar with the latest and most advanced 
of the methods of training speakers in America is very soon disap- 
pointed with this book. He finds chiefly an aggregation of quotations, 
made without discrimination, from the various “methods ” which have 
been published in different parts of the world—a rehashing of well- 
known facts regarding the anatomy and physiology of the voice —a sum- 
mary of Helmholtz’ discoveries or theories regarding speech, the science 
of sound, and other subjects remotely connected with delivery. When 
he looks for particular points of practical importance to the compre- 
hension of the nature of delivery, he finds a lack of insight, superficial 
observation, and little experience. We have many pages about breath- 
ing, but if the author had thoroughly understood the fundamental 
conditions of right breathing, and the numerous faults to which 
preachers are specially subject, he would not have stopped on the sur- 
face with scientific or commonplace facts regarding respiration, and 
overlooked all the worst faults. These rather confuse the mind of the 
student than assist him to secure normal control of his breath, to 
develop his power, or to avoid a sore throat. The author’s ideas 
regarding the shock of the glottis have been given up for nearly fifty 
years by every prominent teacher of singing in Europe, so far as I can 
find. The long discussion upon the registers of the voice only confuses 
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the student and prevents rather than aids in the development of 
the right use of the voice. I can find no place where there is any 
adequate study of the causes of misuse of the voice, and no exer- 
cises which are safe for the student to practice. ‘The special reason 
for this is that there is no insight into fundamental principles, no 
understanding of causes, and no realization of the true nature of 
training. 

It is hardly worth while to enumerate particulars to prove the 
justice of these criticisms. I shall take two illustrations—one to 
show the author’s method of dealing with a specific fault, and the 
other to show the conventional or antiquated character of the elocu- 
tion of German preachers, and the inadequacy of German methods for 
the development of natural delivery. 

Among the faults enumerated as peculiar to clergymen it is stated 
that the larynx is held too high in speaking ; and it is implied that if a 
preacher holds the larynx low he will not suffer from sore throat. This 
statement is not true. The real cause of a sore throat is not touched. 
Besides, such a direction is a mere superficial expedient, and does not 
eradicate the evil. Half the real trouble in such cases is constriction 
of the throat, and if the larynx is fixed or held at its lowest point, it 
introduces a worse constriction. No method of training which does 
not free the larynx and pharynx from muscular constriction will be of 
any use. This may be taken as an illustration of all the exercises and 
methods of the book. They are mere expedients; they are not 
founded upon insight into causes. Such directions show no distinc- 
tion between modulation and manipulation of the voice, and form no 
part of a true science of training. 

From the beginning to the end of the book I can find no idea 
that faults of delivery are caused by wrong actions of the mind. 
Even the physical occasion of defects is not seen, much less remote 
psychic causes. 

The other point to be mentioned is the failure to realize inflection. 
Delivery is marked out with musical notation, as if there was no distinc- 
tion between song and speech, or, at any rate, that this distinction has 
no relation to inflection. Delivery to this authoris not founded upon 
naturalness or conversation, but upon an unartificial system with a 
notation similar to that of song. The methods in our country observe 
the elements of conversation and idealize and accentuate, but do 
not depart from the actions of the voice in simple speech; the 
German methods entirely ignore naturalness. 
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Inflection was not dicovered in England until 1775. At first there 
was a tendency greatly to exaggerate it or to relate it to mere phrase- 
ology, so that it had little effect upon delivery until the elder Russell 
and Professor Monroe. In fact, there were few practical exercises for 
the development of natural speech melody until recent years. Was 
the presence and command of inflection as an element of delivery in 
proportion to the influence of Wendell Phillips in this country? At 
any rate, in those cities where he spoke so often the speaking is simple. 
In those parts of the country where Wendell Phillips never spoke the 
delivery is stilted. But the teaching of Professor Monroe and of William 
Russell was given in the immediate circle and neighborhood where 
Wendell Phillips exercised the influence of his example. Was it the 
example of Webster and Phillips, or the precepts of the founders of 
American elocution that caused the reformation ? 

Germany has had a few exceptional, natural, and able speakers, but 
it seems never to have had a teacher of elocution to discover the pri- 
mary elements of conversational speech. 

This book adds nothing to the store of knowledge regarding 
delivery. The author often quotes Oscar Guttmann, whose book is 
translated into English. Guttmann gives more practical instruction 
than is found in this book, and gives a better understanding of what 
practical teachers have tried to do in Germany. This able teacher 
was starved in his own country, and had to come to America for 
appreciation. 

The views regarding delivery in our own country are poor enough. 
Within a few days I heard one of the most prominent professors of 
homiletics in this country make a public plea for elocution, and I was 
astounded to hear him call it “the physical equipment of the man,” 
and to see that he regarded delivery as a mere physical thing. The 
gentleman seemed to be utterly ignorant of the recent revolution that 
has been wrought or of the fact that this view of delivery has been 
exploded—that it is only a half-truth, which is the worst kind of 
falsehood. 

Of course, the training of the voice is a part of the development of 
delivery. A knowledge of physiology and a knowledge of the correct 
method of breathing is a part, but a very external part, of the develop- 
ment of the delivery. The problem of delivery consists in the training 
of the voice and the body to be responsive to the mind — the develop- 
ment of the processes of thinking so that the man can, upon his feet, 
rethink his thought and feel it in such a way as to use the natural 
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languages as a direct expression of his thought and feeling. Vocal train- 
ing secures a physical equipment, but vocal expression is as much a 
development and requires as much exercise of the mental powers as 
the writing of good English. 

But though the views of delivery are inadequate here, they are 
worse in Germany, and this book proves that Germany is the last place 
in the world to which a student should go who desires to become a prac- 
tical and effective preacher. With all its accumulated and pretended 
learning, it proves the absolute misconception of the preacher’s func- 
tions among the great Germans and German-trained scholars which 
today gives the standard in all our theological schools and universities. 
The real problem of delivery is not touched. To read such a work and 
to study and practice its exercises would work more harm than good. It 
is fifty years behind the times in America. Its point of view is wrong; 
its realization of the needs of the preacher, like the theological schools 
of our time, is essentially, so far as the development of the practical 
preaching power of the man is concerned, on the wrong track. The 
student who longs to develop himself as a scholar may find help in 
Germany ; but the one who longs to develop himself as a preacher 
should carefully avoid the German universities and their influence. 
The contempt of scholars for any scholarly treatment of the subject 
of delivery has long been to me a cause of the greatest wonder. Does 
this book furnish a key? Is it because our standards of scholarship 


come from Germany ? 
S. S. Curry. 


BosTon, MAss. 


SERMONS AND AppREsses. By Rosert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 333. $2.50. 


TuIs volume contains twenty-foursermons and two addresses. The 
sermons are upon such subjects as “Christian Unity,” “The Chief 
Good,” “ Nonconformity to the World,” “Christ Suffering for Sins,” 
etc. It thus appears that they are devoted to great themes. The style 
is simple, clear, and pure; the substance of the discourses is strictly 
evangelical ; and the spirit is devout, sincere, and beautiful. These 
sermons are of a high order homiletically, and have suggestive and 
devotional worth alike for preacher and people. 

The two addresses are devoted to “ Christianity in Relation to Other 
Religions,” and “Some Requirements of a Present-Day Apologetics.” 
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The former concludes that the ethnic religions can only be under- 
stood when viewed in relation to Christianity, and that Christianity 
cannot be fully understood unless viewed in relation to those religions. 
The latter insists that Christian apologetics should have absolute 
truthfulness of spirit, a Christo-centric point of view, due regard 
for the Aistorical as well as the ideal element in Christianity, confi- 
dence in scientific method and in true philosophy as an ally, and 
adaptedness to present-day conditions of thought and life. It is a 
notable address. 


GEORGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


The Place of Immortality in Religious Belief. A Discourse. By J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. (London: Philip Green, 1898; pp. 110; 1s.) 
This discourse was printed in part in the Mew World for December, 
1897, and is now reproduced with some additions. As the author 
acknowledges, the argument in its affirmations and negations will 
not probably satisfy any person. Yet everyone can gain some help 
from it. Itis conceived in the light of the new knowledge and special 
attitudes of our own time. The forcible and moving evidences for 
immortality are seen to lie in the implications of the human and the 
divine nature rather than in the conditions and experiences of this life. 
It has seemed to us that sometimes the author confounds everlasting 
life with immortality. Indeed, he nowhere tells us plainly what he 
means by immortality. The literary expression of the thoughts, with 
its studied, suggestive vagueness and frequent questions left without 
answer, is admirably adapted tothe theme. After all, faith alone is the 
proper organ for apprehending this vision, and he that believes and 
loves God has entered into the secret of immortality.— Zhe Religion of 
Time and the Religion of Eternity: being a Study of certain Relations 
between Medizval and Modern Thought. By Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. (London: Philip Green, 1899; pp. 108; 1s.) No one who 
takes up this little book will lay it down till he has devoured it. Apart 
from afew paragraphs addressed to Unitarians, to whom it was deliv- 
ered as the Essex Hall lecture for 1899, it is a message to every one of 
us. That message, to be sure, is couched in a critical form, fearlessly 
impugning many beliefs, perhaps conventions, which we are wont to 
take as established facts. But the gist of the thought emphasized is 
this: “ Progress” is not the only word, not the best word. “ Attain- 
ment” is better. The former has the mark of time. The latter belongs 
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to eternity. Eternity, the vision of God and eternal life in him — this 
was the prime, the permanent, message of true medieval theology. And 
this is the message it brings to us today. We look forward, and are 
prone to find our inspiration in the forward look alone. That is 
inverting the true sequence of life. That is the religion of time over 
against which is the deeper and truer religion of eternity. It is strange 
to receive this message from one of the most advanced and radical of 
modern religious teachers. But it is a true message which we all 
should do well to heed.—G. S. GoopsPEED. 


Mémoire sur la grande inscription dédicatoire, et sur plusieurs autres 
inscriptions néo-puniques du temple d’Hathor-Miskar 4 Maktar. Par 
M. Philippe Berger, membre de |l’Académie. (Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale ; Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1899; pp. 48, 5 plates; fr. 4.) 
During the last few years every number of the Comptes Rendus de 
1’ Académie des inscriptions de Paris has contained detailed reports, by 
Father Delattre and others, of the French excavations at Carthage and 
the surrounding territory, extending now over the whole of Tunis and 
Algeria, and directed by men of tact and experience. One of the 
directors, M. Bordier, found in November, 1892, in the ruins of the 
ancient town of Makéar several inscriptions, chief among which was a 
neo-Punic building-document in ten columns of three to six lines 
each. It is the longest of its kind yet discovered, and is now repro- 
duced and discussed, together with two smaller ones, by M. Berger with 
all his well-known philological acumen. The dialect of these inscrip- 
tions represents a bad mixture of Phcenician, Latin, and Berber words, 
and it is therefore an exceedingly difficult task to interpret these texts 
satisfactorily. The larger inscription relates the building of a temple to 
a deity Htr Mskr (Hathor-Miskar)* by a society (M™"172, see pp. 16-19), 
whose thirty-two members —together with the name of the father of 
each —are mentioned at the end of the inscription. It is quite signifi- 
cant that, while the names of the fathers are mostly Phoenician or Ber- 
ber, those of theirsons are, as a rule, Roman or Latinized.—W. Muss- 
ARNOLT. 


Recent Archeology and the Bible. The Croall Lectures, 1898. By 
Rev. T. Nicol, D.D. (Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & 
Sons, 1899; pp. xii +333; 6s.) Dr. Nicol has traversed the entire 
field of the relations of archeology to the Old and New Testaments in 
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a series of eight lectures. The commendable points about his work 
are (1) the clear and vigorous style of his presentation; (2) his evi- 
dently thorough study of the whole field in the latest and best avail- 
able literature. What makes his book, in spite of these merits, no 
more than a common-place apologetic, with a little fuller and fresher 
information than others of the kind, is that he omits or glosses over 
difficulties produced by archzological discoveries, and conveys the 
impression thereby that archeology not only everywhere vouches for 
the historical accuracy of the biblical narratives, but does this in a 
direct and convincing way. Between Dr. Nicol’s lectures and Profes- 
sor Driver’s chapter in Authority and Archeology there is no compari- 
son. Our author seems to have sacrificed exactness of treatment to 
the necessities of making an impression upon his auditors. Of course, 
this is not in any way to intimate that the author is not expressing his 
real convictions. But objectively considered the treatment is inade- 
quate.—-G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Die Schipfungsgeschichte, der Siindenfall und der Turmbau zu Babel, 
in drei im akademischen Gottesdienst zu Halle gehaltenen Predigten 
behandelt. Von Dr. F. Loofs. Hefte zur Christlichen Welt, No. 39. 
(Freiburg in B.: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1899; pp. 42; M. 0.75.) 
Dr. Loofs does not make any attempt in these sermons to defend the 
literal interpretation of the Mosaic accounts of creation, the fall of man, 
and the building of the tower of Babel. He finds in these accounts, 
however, valuable truths which, he says, Protestant clergymen ought 
to preach. For example, the biblical account of creation recognizes 
the transcendence of God; the fall of man teaches that sin is not from 
God; the story of the tower of Babel points out the lesson that even 
in the earliest years of history costly temples were erected chiefly to 
commemorate the skill of their builders or their patrons.—A. J. 
RAMAKER, 


Proverbia-Studien zu der sogenannten salomonischen Sammlung C. 
x-xxit, 16, von Dr. H. P. Chajes (Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 1899 ; 
pp. vii+46; M. 1.60), is an attempt to find in the chapters named 
traces of an original alphabetic arrangement of the proverbs. The 
author has carefully collected and arranged the separate proverbs accord- 
ing to the initial Hebrew letter. He has gone farther and arranged 
each list under a given letter in accordance with the alphabetical order 
of the second letter. This scheme reveals some striking facts for the 
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author’s theory. He finds, for instance, that the A/eph lines number 38, 
the Beth 39, the Gimel 12, the Daleth 6, the He 15, the Waw none at 
all, the Zayin 5, the Qoph 5, and the Samekh only 1. The great 
diversity in the number of lines found under the different letters does 
not uphold the theory of the author. Again, when we test this arrange- 
ment by the thought of the proverbs thus thrown together, we fail to 
find sufficient evidence for an original, mechanical alphabetical 
arrangement.—IRa M. PRICE. 


Le Saint-Sépulcre depuis l’origine jusqu’a nos jours et les Crotsés du 
Maine: essai historique. Par A. Legendre, professeur d’archéologie 
biblique et d’Hébreu a l’Université catholique de l’Ouest. Avec pho- 
tographies, plans et gravures. (Le Mans: Imprimerie Librairie Legui- 
cheux et Cie., 1898; pp.116.) The author gives a connected historical 
sketch to show that the traditional holy places are incontestably 
authentic. 

He enlarges particularly upon the time of the crusades, introdu- 
cing at length a notable list of Mayenne names of crusaders; in part 
the more completely to fill out his outline, in part also for patriotic and 
local reasons. He thus writes primarily for his countrymen and neigh- 
bors, though of course for true Catholics everywhere. 

The effort is didactic, never apologetic. No other possible site is 
even suggested. It is taken for granted that the question is forever 
settled. At the same time the book shows scholarly care coupled with 
much religious earnestness, and is therefore readable. The underlying 
desire is to awaken added reverence for the holy places of the church, 
and secondarily to revive honorable ancestral distinctions. This 
endeavor to assure to prominent family names the glory of a great 
ancestry is found in much other recent French historical literature. 

From the Protestant point of view the site of the holy sepulcher 
and of Calvary is still unsettled. And yet controversy has largely 
ceased, and in its place has come a patient waiting for light through 
further excavation. The supposed identification of the remains of the 
lost Second Wall has induced many Protestants to accept the tradi- 
tional site. A most noteworthy example is the distinguished Baurath 
C. Schick, of the Deutsche Palaestina-Verein. For thirty-seven years 
in the midst of persistent archeological inquiry, chiefly in Jerusalem 
itself, he held steadily to another site; then, compelled by later dis- 
coveries which in his view located more exactly the basilica of Con- 
stantine, he adopted the traditional view. 
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It is possible that an exact and complete identification, sufficient to 
convince all branches of the Christian church, will never be attained. 
But that possibility seems nearer today than ever before, and it is quite 
decidedly one of the possibilities of Protestantism that the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical traditions of the holy sepulcher and of Calvary 
may become at last a catholic standard for us all.—Cuar.es C. 
STEARNS. 


Two Years in Palestine and Syria. By Margaret Thomas, author 
of A Scamper through Spain and Tangier, A Hero of the Workshop, etc., 
etc. With sixteen illustrations reproduced in colors in facsimile of the 
original paintings by the author. (London: John C. Nimmo; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900; pp. xiv-+ 343; $5.) In this 
beautifully printed book Miss Thomas has given a series of interesting 
impressions of Palestine gathered during a considerable stay in the 
country. The book is enriched with sixteen illustrations reproduced 
in colors in facsimile from her own paintings. Its chief value lies in 
the fact that in her long residence in the country Miss Thomas, with 
artistic tastes and a keen eye for that which is characteristic, has seen 
things which the ordinary traveler does not see. The book is good 
reading, and gives one a very vivid impression of the life of the 
country. It makes no pretensions to any great scholarship, and in 
fact its archeological information is very limited.— SHAILER MATHEws. 


The First Three Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel columns, 
by Colin Campbell, D.D.; second edition, revised (London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1899; pp. xv-+ 233; 5s.), has some advantages 
over other books of its class (Huck, Heineke, Wright, Veit) and nar- 
rowly escapes being the best. By dint of much repetition of sections 
the material of each gospel appears continuously (if bracketed passages 
are omitted). Spacing of lines facilitates verbal comparison. On the 
whole, however, we prefer Huck and still look for something better.— 
The Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. (New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1900; pp. xvi-+278; $1.75.) A pleasantly writ- 
ten book expanded from a series of lectures to clergymen, containing 
much that is familiar to all students of the gospels, some things that 
are fanciful and far-fetched, and some that are, if not exactly new, 
freshly and interestingly put. The author has an interest in the ques- 
tion which gospel should be represented by the man, which by the 
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lion, which by the ox, and which by the eagle, that it is difficult for 
us to sympathize with. Its point of view is distinctly conservative.— 
Studies in the Four Gospels. By Professor William G. Moorehead, D.D. 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1900; pp. 230; $1.) This 
little volume, by one who has been for many years helpfully teaching 
the gospels, disclaims the title of an introduction to the gospels, yet 
deals chiefly with questions of introduction, and especially with the 
distinctive characteristics of the several gospels. The writer’s point of 
view appears in such statements as that “evangelical Christians hold 

. . that the four gospels were written by the men whose names they 
bear ;” that doubt of the apostolic authorship of the first gospel 
“springs mainly from philosophical presuppositions or doctrinal 
bias ;” that the silence of the synoptists concerning things recorded 
by John cannot be due to ignorance; that the prophets witness to the 
great truth that Messiah is none other than the “ Lord of Glory ;” that 
the plan and unity of Matthew’s gospel cannot be due to Matthew’s 
education, “its real author is the Spirit of God.” Despite this “doc- 
trinal bias,” which distorts somewhat the writer’s view of the gospels, 
the book contains many valuable interpretative suggestions.—A Free 
Inquiry into the Origin of the Fourth Gospel. By P. C. Sense, M.A. 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1899; pp. vi+ 456; 7s.6d.) The 
writer of this volume defends the thesis that the fourth gospel in its 
original form was the work of Cerinthus, our present gospel, however, 
containing a considerable apocryphal element added in the second 
century. He has read the church fathers to some purpose, makes 
some rather shrewd, though for the most part highly improbable, sug- 
gestions, and altogether gives us an example of the most mischievous 
kind of @ friort subjective criticism. The Johannine problem is not to 
be solved by such wild guessing as this.—S¢. Paul, the Master- Builder. 
Being lectures delivered to the clergy of the diocese of St. Asaph in 
July, 1897. By Walter Lock, D.D., Professor of the Exegesis of Holy 
Scripture in the University of Oxford. (London: Methuen & Co., 
1899; pp. x +124; 3s.6d.) These four lectures were, we doubt not, 
adapted to their original purpose as lectures. But we discover nothing 
in them sufficiently new in substance or form to warrant their publica- 
tion. The author falls into a curious error on pp. 40 and 41, in the 
statement that “our Lord chose as the word for the Christian body, not 
cvvaywyy, the common rendering [in the LXX] of qahal. . . . but 
éxxAnoia, the common rendering of ’édhah.” The fact is that éxxAnoia 
is never in the LXX the translation of ’édhah, and that ovvaywyy 
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represents ’€dhah much more frequently than qahal. One would be 
inclined to regard this error as a mere accidental transposition of 
words, but that the author builds his argument on this reversion of the 
facts. Hort, from whom Lock intimates that he took these statements, 
states the facts correctly.— Zhe Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Gala- 
tians, explained by A. W. Robinson, B.D. (London: Methuen & Co., 
1899; pp. 133; 1S. 6d.), is designed “to be of service to the general 
reader in the practical and devotional study of Holy Scripture,” and 
achieves this general purpose well. That it affords little help in the 
exact statement of the argument or in the interpretation of the difficult 
passages of the letter is no reproach, these things being beside its 
aim.—Die drei Briefe des Apostel Johannes. Neu bearbeitet von Dr. 
Bernhard Weiss. (= “Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das 
Neue Testament,” XIV. Abtheilung, 6. Auflage.) (Géttingen : Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1900; pp. iv-+ 195; M. 3.20.) This volume, 
which in the fifth (Meyer) edition, published in 1888, was entirely 
rewritten by Professor Weiss, is now republished with minor additions 
and changes, chiefly by way of discussion of the views put forth in 
commentaries and essays published since 1888. The author defends 
as strenuously as ever the Ephesian residence of the apostle John and 
his authorship of all three of these letters.— Zhe Trial of Jesus Christ: 
A Legal Monograph. By A. Taylor Innes. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; 
New York: imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899; pp. 123; $1.) 
This book by a British lawyer reproduces with modifications and 
additions two articles of the author in the Contemporary Review for 
1877. Comparing the proceeding in the case of Jesus with the usage 
of Jewish and Roman courts, the author discusses interestingly and 
instructively how far the proceedings were formally regular and what 
were the real grounds on which Jesus was condemned. We know of 
no better treatment of the subject—Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ. By 
Rev. William Leighton Grane, M.A. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1899; pp. viilit+212; $1.50.) The fifteen papers that make up this 
book are admirable examples of the union of the interpretative and the 
homiletical spirit. The author expounds with a practical purpose, but 
he aims first of all to interpret correctly. We feel constrained to dis- 
sent from some of his interpretations, but the papers as a whole are 
marked by sound exegesis, clear perception of the relation of Jesus’ 
teaching to human experience, and a graceful, forcible style.— Zhe Son 
of Man: Studies in His Life and Teachings. By Gross Alexander, 
S.T.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Vanderbilt University. 
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(Nashville: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 1900; pp. 
xiv+ 380.) In the introduction to this book, written by the author’s 
friend Dr. J. J. Tigert, it is spoken of as “the first contribution to bib- 
lical theology emanating from our ministry or church [the Methodist 
Episcopal, South], and a most noteworthy one.” Its characterization 
as a contribution to biblical theology is not precisely accurate; the 
subtitle of the book describes it more correctly. But it is worthy of 
Dr. Tigert’s praise. It is characterized by sober exegesis, spiritual 
sympathy, and a good degree of appreciation and appropriation of 
what is best in modern biblical study. If at some points there is a 
certain lack of firm grasp, an apologetic tone when only clear exposi- 
tion is called for, the fact to which the introduction refers probably 
accounts for, if it does not even justify, it. The book ought to have a 
wide reading, especially among those for whom it is particularly 
intended.—Ernest D. Burton. 


Einfithrung in das Neue Testament. Zweite, vermehrte und ver- 
besserte Auflage. Mit to MHandschriften-Tafeln. Von Eberhard 
Nestle. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899; pp. 288; 
M. 4.40.) The first edition of this work was published in 1897, and 
had but 129 pages. This second edition has been entirely rewritten, 
new matter being added throughout; the volume has been increased 
to nearly twice its former size. It presents the whole subject of New 
Testament textual criticism in a concise but complete and scholarly 
way. Chap. i presents the history of the printed text of the New 
Testament since 1514 A. D., including the latest editions of the text 
by the author, Schjott, Baljon, and others. Chap. ii treats of the 
material of New Testament textual criticism, the uncial manuscripts, 
the most important minuscules, and lectionaries, prefaced by an admi- 
rable fifteen-page section on the paleography of the manuscripts ; also 
of the translations of the New Testament, and of the patristic quota- 
tions. Chap. iii treats of the theory of New Testament textual criti- 
cism, with a careful exposition of the most important principles and 
problems involved ; and then is added nearly sixty pages of ‘‘ observa 
tions” upon the textual readings of a large number of difficult passages 
throughout the New Testament, a useful contribution to text-critical 
study. The volume is an important aid to the student in this field. 
It does not take the place of Hort’s second volume of Zhe New Testa- 
ment in Greek, but supplements it and brings it down to date in a 
necessary way. Nestle is persuaded that there is still much work to be 
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done upon the text of the New Testament, particularly with reference 
to the so-called “Western” family of witnesses. Holding firmly by 
the genealogical method, he still thinks that further study may bring 
important modifications in the results already obtained. He is a moder- 
ate representative of the younger German school of text-critics,;who would 
revise the current estimate of the type of text found in Codex Beze. 
This advance work calls for careful consideration.— Textkritische Bemer- 
kungen 2u Markus. Von Professor Fr. Blass. (—=“ Beitrage zur Férderung 
christlicher Theologie, dritter Jahrgang, Heft 3, pp. 51-93.) (Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1899.) Blass has a theory of his own about the gospel 
of Mark, which he presented in his Phzlology of the Gospels (1898), to 
the effect that Mark wrote his gospel in Aramaic, after which various 
persons translated it into Greek with some freedom; one of these 
translators was Luke, who also made use of Mark’s gospel in the com- 
position of his own; the Greek text of Mark’s gospel which is handed 
down by the Greek MSS. of the New Testament, and which is now 
accepted as the standard text, is not Luke’s translation, however, for 
it contains almost no Lucan characteristics; but in the text of D and 
the Old Latin MSS. appear many readings which came from Luke’s 
Greek translation, so that in them we have often better readings than 
those in the text of Mark at present accepted. The purpose of the 
Observations here being noticed is to make a more extended examina- 
tion of the text of Mark, contrasting the readings of the approved 
Greek MSS. with the readings of D, the Old Latin, and the Sinaitic 
Syriac. What Blass gives is a fragmentary treatment of the subject, 
which, however, is interesting and useful. In his general remarks he 
does not restate his former opinion about the origin of Mark, but says 
that the gospel passed through many hands, being constantly redacted ; 
and he concludes that the evidence of the Syro-Latin group of wit- 
nesses to the text of Mark must be given fuller consideration, and 
must be allowed a larger influence in the ultimate New Testament 
text.— Zhe Method of Jesus: an Interpretation of Personal Religion. 
By A. W. Anthony. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1899; pp. 264; 
$1.25.) This little book realizes its aim, which is to help the people 
over from traditional to progressive conceptions of Christianity. Its 
spirit is excellent, its method sympathetic and successful. The ideas 
which it contains are commonplaces with the leaders of religious 
thought, and the contents are somewhat miscellaneous; but this is 
probably what the majority of the ministers and laymen most need.— 
The Christology of Jesus, being his Teaching concerning Himself 
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according to the Synoptic Gospels. By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1899; pp. xiv-++ 298; $1.50.) 
This volume contains the Cunningham Lectures for 1899. It is the 
first of three volumes which Dr. Stalker purposes to write; the second 
is to be upon Zhe Lthic of Jesus, the third upon His Teaching as 
Recorded by St. John. The title of this first volume is not a good one; 
for “Christology” is a theological term, and Dr. Stalker rightly says 
“the words of Christ belong not to theology, but to religion” (p. 23). 
Further, the author should have prepared and published first his 
treatment of Zhe Ethic of Jesus; for he says also that “the teaching of 
Jesus is predominantly ethical, and that theology has done no sort of 
justice to the ethics of Jesus” (p. 23). This would have brought the 
two subjects into the order of prominence which Jesus gave them. 
The chapters of this volume are entitled “The Importance of the Teach- 
ing of Jesus,” “The Son of Man,” “ The Son of God,” “The Messiah,” 
“The Redeemer,” “ The Judge” (two articles previously published are 
appended, one on Wendt’s Lehre Jesu, Bd. I, the other on the book of 
Enoch). Notwithstanding the fact that “the teaching of Jesus about 
himself in the synoptists is scanty and inconspicuous” (p. x), Dr. 
Stalker manages to find in it a sure basis for pretty much all of the 
ecclesiastical Christology. The “younger theologians of Germany” 
seem to be his défe noire. Upon not a few points one would be com- 
pelled to differ with the author, not least among which would be his 
peculiar aversion to the phrase “the kingdom of God”—an aversion 
which he unwarrantably attributes to Jesus himself (p. 165). The 
book will serve a good purpose among the rank and file of Christians, 
as a popular presentation of the subject.— C. W. Votaw. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. A Practical Exposition. By 
Charles Gore, M.A., D.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899, 1900; 2 vols.; pp. viii + 226; viii 241; each, $1.50.) Both 
the purpose and the method of these volumes are to be commended : 
the former, as it seeks to interpret to ‘‘ ordinary Christians” the results 
of the scholars ; the latter, in that judicious use is made of analysis and 
paraphrase, supplemented when necessary by fuller explanations of the 
“main ideas or phrases” which each section (of the Revised Version) 
contains. 

The writer’s point of view as an expositor is consistently that of 
the English churchman. To instance one position among many. 
Justification is rightly explained as a “ forensic” word, expressing the 
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verdict of acquittal. The object of the divine justification is, however, 
declared to be the individual only as becoming and remaining a 
member of the church. It is, therefore, equivalent to acceptance for 
membership in the church, wherein Christ is still perpetuating his life 
by his Spirit. Into this life in the body, for which “ justification ” 
qualifies us, we are admitted (at least Paul is said to “know of no 
other way”) by baptism ; and we have no other means of communion 
in Christ’s body and blood except in the breaking of bread. 

In the second volume there is a very sane and helpful treatment of 
Romans, chaps. 9-16. Here the author shows that in Paul’s treatment 
of the divine election there is no warrant for Calvinism (defined as the 
doctrine that God created some men absolutely and irresistibly pre- 
destined to eternal life, and the rest to eternal death); that, while Paul 
clearly recognizes that God works “universal ends through selected 
races and individuals, this recognition is robbed of all that ministers to 
pride in the elect or hopelessness and a sense of injustice in the rest.” 

These volumes will prove especially helpful to the class for which 
they are intended —“ ordinary Christian’ members of the Anglican 
church. And they will be read with no less interest by others, who, 
however, will have occasion to question that article in the writer’s 
exegetical creed which affirms that only “one who enters thoroughly 
into the spirit of churchmanship is able to interpret with any complete- 
ness the mind of St. Paul.”— Henry Topp DEWoLFE. 


Manual of Fatrology. By Rev. Bernard Schmid. Translated 
from the fifth German edition by a Benedictine; revised, etc., by 
Right Rev. V. J. Schobel. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 1899; pp. 
351; cloth, $1.25.) This handbook, written by a good Roman 
Catholic for Catholic readers, is intended to be merely “ an introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of the Fathers of the church.” The standard 
of modern Protestant scholarship cannot, therefore, be applied in the 
criticism of this book, which is pleasantly written and gives, on the 
whole, a good deal of general information concerning the writings of 
the Fathers from the apostolic time to Isidore of Seville, among the 
Latin Fathers, and John Damascene, among the Greek. Four epochs 
are distinguished : (1) origin; (2) growth and development; (3) full 
growth (325-461 A. D.); and (4) decline of patristic literature (461 
to ca. 700 A. D.). We have discovered very little use of modern 
critical literature, so that in many points the book is not up to date.— 
Novatians Epistula de cibis tudaicis, herausgegeben von Gustaf Landgraf 
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und Carl Weyman (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1898; Separatabdruck 
aus WoOlfflin’s Archiv, Vol. X1, pp. 221-49), is a carefully prepared 
edition of a tract of which, until recently, no extant MS. was 
known. In 1894, however, Harnack discovered the tract in a Peters- 
burg—formerly Corvey—codex (A) of the ninth century, but assigned 
it to Tertullian. The present editors secured a careful copy, which 
they published together with a very minute discussion of the MS. 
containing the text (pp. 221-5) and critical remarks (pp. 239-49). 
They have proved in this edition three points: (1) The treatise de 
Trinitate is undoubtedly written by the author of epistula de cibis 
tudaicis, t. ¢., by Novatian; (2) both treatises were written originally in 
Latin and not translated from the Greek (this against Quarry, Her- 
mathena, 1897, pp. 36 ff.), and (3) pseudo-Cyprian, de spectaculis and 
de bono pudicitiae are the work of the same author that wrote de 
Trinitate, de cibis, and Nos. 30 and 36 of the collection of Cyprian’s 
letters, 7. ¢., Novatian.—Fadii Planciadis Fulgentit, V. C., Opera. 
Accedunt Fabii Claudii Gordiani Fulgentii, V. C., de aetatibus mundi 
et hominis et S. Fulgentii Episcopi super Thebaiden. Recensuit 
Rudolfus Helm. (Lipsiae: in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 1898; pp. xvi+ 
216.) (=“ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teub- 
neriana.”) The author of the instructive article “ Der Bischof Ful- 
gentius und der Mythograph,” Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie, 
Vol. LIV, pp. 111-33, has edited now the works of the grammarian 
Fabius Planciades Fulgentius, whose language and style, even at its 
best, was always bombastic, flowery, and often lacking in the rudi- 
ments of Greek rhetoric. This fact, together with the fragmentary, 
bad condition of the text, has thus far deterred scholars from editing 
Fulgentius. Strange to say, what even so great a Latin scholar as 
Reifferscheid has declared an opus iniucundum, our editor, owing to 
the grammatical and historical questions involved, has found so attract- 
ive that an auctor iucundissimus ex iniucundo factus sit (Preface, p. 
iii); and the whole edition gives evidence and proof of this. From 
cover to cover we notice the careful hand of the editor, his love for 
this work growing under his hands, the result of minute study of many 
MSS. The three books, Mitologiarum (pp. 1-80), the expositio vir- 
gilianae continentiae secundum philosophos moralis (pp. 83-107), and the 
expositio sermonum antiquorum ad grammaticum Chalcidium (pp. 
110-26), as well as the de aetatibus mundi et hominis,’ are assigned 


tThat is, A Christian History of the World, so arranged that in each of its 
twenty-three books—of which only fifteen are extant—owe letter of the alphabet does 
not occur, ¢. g., in the first book, “ adest A,” etc. 
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to the same author; the last named, however, being of much later 
date, when Fulgentius had become a monk and had improved both 
in manner and style. Following the same line of reasoning, Helm 
believes that the author of all these tracts is identical with the well- 
known Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspe (7553 A. D.). It is possible, 
but the existing MSS. do not corroborate this conclusion; only a 
single one adding to the first book of the Mythology the name of a 
presbyter. The S. Fulgentit episcopi super Thebaiden (pp. 180-86) must 
be, for stylistic reasons, the work of another author (see pp. xv, xvi). 
Students of late Latin will welcome this careful edition, whose value 
is greatly enhanced by a very good “index auctorum” and an “ index 
nominum,” as well as by a minute “index sermonis” (pp. 192-215); 
this last of special interest and importance.—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Luthers Reise nach Rom. Von Dr. Theodor Elze. (Berlin: Verlag 
von Alexander Duncker, 1899; pp. xi+99; M. 2.50.) The journey of 
Luther to Rome has always enlisted the special interest of historians. 
Several writers have made a careful study of it. Dr. Elze, the author 
of this latest treatise on the subject, has examined it afresh in the 
light of all that his precursors had ascertained. But he has made 
investigations for himself, and has contributed some new light to the 
discussion. He has traveled over all the roads which Luther must have 
taken, and has marked the places where it is most probable that he 
found temporary lodging on the way. He has also done much to 
reconstruct the Rome which Luther saw. In short, he has weighed 
every scrap of evidence concerning the journey now left to us. The 
evidence concerning the time and the occasion of it he has gathered 
up in an appendix, where the reader may examine it for himself. He 
shows that Luther went to Rome late in 1510, and returned early in 
1511, and that the journey exercised a strong influence upon his 
opinions, not perhaps at the time, but later, when he came to reflect 
upon what he had seen and heard.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


The Acts and Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, sometimes called 
the Council of Bethlehem, holden under Dasetheus, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, 1672. Translated from the Greek and with Notes by J. N. 
W. B. Robertson. (London: Thomas Baker, 1899; pp. viili+ 215; 5s., 
net.) The occasion of this synod was the rededication of the Basilica 
of the Nativity of Bethlehem. This explains why it was sometimes 
called the Synod or Council of Bethlehem. Its object was to con- 
demn a work entitled Zhe Eastern Confession of the Christian Faith, 
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published in the name of Cyril, formerly patriarch of Constantinople, 
and maintaining many of the doctrines of the Calvinists.—J. W. 
MONCRIEF. 


Richard Rothe. Ein theologisches Characterbild. Von Dr. Paul 
Mezger. (Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 1899; pp. 77; 
M. 1.20.) The author endeavors to show in this book that Rothe’s 
theological teachings are not a body of speculative truths thought out 
and elaborated in the quiet of the study, but are rather a record of the 
personal religious experiences of an exceptionally deep, receptive, and 
spiritually rich personality. He believes that in this respect Rothe’s 
theological system is not unlike that of Schleiermacher, from whom, 
however, he differs in many important doctrines. The author claims 
a yet larger influence for Rothe’s teachings in the future, especially 
among educated Christians.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


The Life-Work of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By J. A. Carr, LL.D. (London: Eliot Stock, 1898 ; pp. 
278; 6s.) This work is in no sense a memoir of the late archbishop, for 
the author has had no access to his papers or letters. Beyond its 
record of the chief events in his life, and citations from his more 
important public addresses, it does not go. But within these limits 
the work is well done. The author has a practiced hand, and the pic- 
ture here given increases one’s respect for the late archbishop’s intel- 
lectual character, his learning, and his scholarship. It also confirms 
what Bishop Temple, the present archbishop of Canterbury, said at the 
time of Dr. Benson’s death: that he was one of the few men who con- 
tinued to grow stronger with advancing years. Sweetness of character, 
amiability, gentleness, and purity, and withal great devotion — these 
characteristics were written clearly in his features. But he had also 
insight and strength of will, and, with great charity toward others, 
maintained an inflexible attitude. He continued the traditions of the 
high office to which he was called by Mr. Gladstone.—ALEXANDER V. 
G. ALLEN. 


Der Ordo Salutis in der alt-lutherischen Dogmatik. Von Max Koch, 
Lic. theol., Dr. phil. (Berlin: Verlag von Alexander Duncker, 1899 ; 
pp. 203; M. 4.) The exact order of the steps through which God 
takes us in accomplishing our salvation was a subject of much interest 
to the older Lutheran theologians. The order, according to Quen- 
stedt, is as follows: calling, regeneration, conversion, justification, 
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penitence, mystical union, and sanctification. This section of the 
old Lutheran theology Dr. Koch subjects to a searching examination. 
He considers first the doctrine itself, and exhibits the painful efforts 
of the writers who made most of it to overcome the difficulties which 
inhere in it. The difficulties of the mystical union receive his chief 
attention. He then studies the origin and development of this section 
of the old Lutheran theology. The origin he finds in certain sugges- 
tions of the earlier Reformed theologians, and he thinks that the 
development was greatly influenced by certain prevailing metaphysical 
conceptions and by the syncretistic controversy. The later religious 
life of the Lutherans found no nourishment in this speculation, and 
hence it fell into abeyance. In this book Dr. Koch shows that he 
possesses a keen and discriminating mind, and that he regards the 
doctrine of the mystical union with special disapproval.— FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON. 


Christian Ethics. By William L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Aberdeen, author of 
The Logic of Definition, etc. (London: A. & C. Black; Chicago: 
The Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899; pp. 156; $0.50.) This little 
volume discusses the meaning and the originality of Christian ethics, 
the relation of ethics to religion and happiness, the strictness, con- 
sequences, rewards, and inward test of Christian morality, and such 
other topics as moral progress, humility, charity and its results, judging, 
the Christian ideal, and Christian optimism. This is a readable book. 
The thought is clear, the distinctions and definitions sharp and just, the 
transitions natural, and the progress constant. A pure and elevating 
spirit breathes through the whole. It is, indeed, not only a discussion 
of Christian ethics, but a Christian discussion of ethics. One finds 
himself drawn on from the first page to the last, and rises from the 
reading of the book with the satisfactory sense of having been in con- 
genial Christian company. Professor Davidson has made every reader 
his debtor, and the readers ought to be a great multitude. If in the 
discussion of happiness he had been a little more careful to make it 
clear that neither he nor Scripture makes happiness the supreme good 
of man, and virtue a mere means to that end, it might have been a 
gain.—Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 


Die biblische Lehre vom heiligen Geiste. Von Karl v. Lechler. (Giiters- 
loh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1899; pp. vii+ 307; 
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M. 4.80.) This book.is not, as might be expected, a study in biblical 
theology. There is no recognition of modern scholarship in the treat- 
ment of biblical material. There is no attempt to show what the 
Hebrew thought about the Spirit was, or how that thought was devel- 
oped in the early church. All parts of Scripture are regarded as 
expressing with equal exactness a definite theology. The creation nar- 
ratives state the’true relation of spirit to matter, viz., that of realism. 
The dove at the baptism of Jesus was no vision, but an actual bodily 
appearance. The lamb in the visions of the Apocalypse is not a com- 
parison or a symbolism, but a heavenly reality. The book is a defense 
of mystic.realism. Its peculiar doctrine is that the Spirit underlies all 
the realities of the physical and mental world. Most of the philosophy 
of its position, without the emphasis on the Spirit, and free from the 
somewhat remarkable exegesis of this author, may be found in certain 
recent English books defending an extreme sacramentalism.—IRVING 
F. Woop. 


Holy Baptism. By Darwell Stone, M.A., Principal of Dorchester 
Missionary College. (=‘‘The Oxford Library of Practical Theology.”’) 
(London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899; 
pp. xii+ 303; $1.) The author of this book is a sacramentarian. 
Men are saved by baptism. This salvation includes both regeneration 
and adoption. He rightly distinguishes between regeneration and 
conversion, but in the case of adults holds that regeneration follows 
conversion ; but in the case of infants the order is necessarily reversed. 
Such theology, to say the least, is somewhat shifty. The doctrine of 
faith in relation to personal salvation, so very prominent in the Scrip- 
tures, our author largely ignores. He makes the extravagant declara- 
tion that “in the New Testament no other means of becoming a 
Christian than by being baptized is anywhere mentioned or implied,” 
and he declares that the meaning of the Great Commission is that 
we are sent to make disciples of all nations by baptizing them. 
To justify his opinions he quotes from the apostolic and church 
fathers far more copiously than from the Scriptures. He does not 
seem to be aware of the fact that very early in the Christian era the 
doctrines of the New Testament were sadly corrupted by the assump- 
tion of heathen notions, and that the teaching of the Fathers, on 
which he so confidently relies, was, much of it, quite contrary to the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles. If one wishes to become 
acquainted with sacramentarianism in its extreme form, we can heartily 
commend to him this volume.— GALUSHA ANDERSON. 








